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INTRODUCTION. 



The studies pursued in the Theological Seminaries of our 

country are chiefly calculated to prepare the youthful preacher 

^ for the more public duties of the sacred office — for the devotions 

^ and in^ructions of the sanctuary. He commences with the study 

0^ of the original languages of the Bible, and of the principles and 

^ mode of its interpretation; that he may be able to go to it in an 

ftV intelligent manner, and draw from it the real mind of the Spirit. 

J^ He next proceeds to a consideration of the various truths and 

-^ duties of religion ', views them separately and connectedly ; com- 

^ bines them into a system y inquires into their evidences and 

^ history ; weighs the objections that have been urged against them ; 

considers their practical uses and benefits ; endeavors to impress 

them upon his own spirit ; and prepares to enforce them upon the 

hearts and consciences of others. 

He is now in possession, in some good degree, of his materials 
of labor. He holds in his hand *' the sword of the Spirit." 
But as yetf he has not learned to wield it, in the most effective 
manner. He has not learned to employ his materials to the best 
advantage, for the edification of the church, and the salvation of 
souls. He proceeds, therefore, to another department of study ; — 
that of dividing and enforcing the word of truth ; — that of incul- 
cating the doctrines and duties of religion, in the form of sermons. 
To understand a religious doctrine or duty is one thing. To be 
able to exhibit it, in the fi)rm of a sermon, that shall be instruc- 
tive, impressive, and profitable to a promiscuous assembly, is quite 
another thing. And this latter thing is of no less importance to 
the minister of Christ, than the former. 

While the several branches above noticed are in progress, the 
student is reviewing the history of God's dealings with his 
church ; — of its revivings and declensions, its corruptions and 
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reformations, its dangers, persecutions, and deliverances, from the 
beginning to the present time. This is of great importance to 
him, as it tends to enlarge his views of Divine things, to liberalize 
and enrich his mind, to increase his confidence in a covenant- 
keeping God, and by making him acquainted with the general 
. course of events in reference to the church in past ages, to ena- 
ble him the better to judge of its interests and prospects for the 
time to come. 

Stijl, as I said, these various studies are chiefly calculated to 
prepare the young minister for the more public duties of the 
sacred office — those which are to be performed in the sanctuary, 
or the public assembly. There is another class of duties, of 
scarcely less importance, which, it may be expected, will 
speedily devolve upon him. They relate to his more private 
intercourse with his people ; — to the oversight he is to take of 
them, and the influence he is to exert upon them, in the house, 
by the way, in their seasons of prosperity and adversity, in sick- 
ness and aflliction, when rejoicing in hope, or mourni;ig in 
spiritual darkness and desertion, or anxiously inquiring the way 
to heaven. These are obviously Pastoral Duties ; duties 
which cannot, must not be neglected ', and in regard to the nature 
and right performance of which, the young minister feels that he 
needs instruction. Without such instruction, he must painfully 
feel his incompetency to go forth into the world, and assume the 
responsibility of guiding and feeding the church of God. 

The class of duties here referred to is of such importance, 
that for the neglect or careless performance of them, no other 
ministerial excellencies or qualifications will at all compensate. 
A man may be learned and gifled, an able and instructive preacher 
of the gospel ; still, if he is a bad pastor, the good efi*ect8 of his 
preaching will be comparatively lost, and he will scarcely be tol- 
erated by an intelligent people. Whereas, if he is a good, a wise, 
and faithful pastor, he will be borne with and appreciated, and 
may be very useful, even though he be but an indifferent preacher. 
I here contrast the two departments of ministerial labor, for the 
purpose of impressing more deeply the comparative importance 
of pastoral duties, and of showing how defective must be any 
system of theological education, in which these latter should be 
omitted. But there is no need of setting the two in contrast, or 
of separating them the one from the other. Let them both stand 
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together, be cuItWated together, and together be carried out in the 
labors of the minietry, and they will render him in whom they 
meet a workman who needeth not to be asht med, rightly dividing 
the word of truth from the sacred desk, and rightly exemplifying 
and enforcing it, in his daily intercourse with the people of his 
charge. 

The department of Pastonl Duties is precisely that, in which 
some good men have feared that the course of instruction in our 
Theological Seminaries must necessarily be deficient. It has not 
been doubted that the Seminaries afforded facilities for instruc- 
tion in Biblical Literature, in Systematic Theology, in Sacred 
Rhetoric, and in Ecclesiastical History, beyond what conJd ordi- 
narily be furnished in the study of the private pastor. But the 
latter, it has been sud, must be the most competent instructor in 
pastoral duties; and can better exemplify bis instructions in his 
daily practice.-^The first part of this objection might be obviated 
(as in all ordinary cases I think it should be) by selecting those 
only to be teachers in Theological Seminaries, who had previously 
sustained the relation^of pastors. The truth of the latter part of 
the objection would depend on the fact, whether those selected as 
the most competent private instructors in theology, were, at the 
same time, the most distinguished patterns of pastoral diligence 
and fidelity. My impression is, that this would not generally be 
the case. Confident I am that it was not the case, in years that 
are past, when all our young ministers were under the necessity 
of pursuing their professional duties in a private way. 

There is danger, however, that in our Theological Seminaries, 
both the study and the practice of pastoral duties will be compar- 
atively neglected. In the ardor of their literary and theological 
pursuits, there is danger that young men will overlook those 
important lessons on this subject, which they will be called so 
soon to reduce to practice. Those connected with the Semina- 
ries, as teachers, should be aware of this danger, that they may 
the more effectually guard against it. 

To preserve from the danger here referred to, it has been 
thought expedient to encourage young men in the Seminaries (so 
far as this could be done without interfering with their appropriate 
studies) to engage in something like pastoral labor. In the vicin- 
ity of most of these Institutions, opportunities exist, for taking the 
•barge of village meetings; superintending Bible classes and 
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Sabbath Schools ; visiting the sick, the poor, the bereaved, the 
afflicted ; coinversing with the inqtiiring and the anxious ; and 
performing other similar duties ; — and it is doubtless expedient 
that, to a reasonable extent, the discharge of such duties should 
be encouraged. 

At the same time, in all our Seminaries, pastoral duties are 
made the subject of direct and earnest inculcation. Public 
Lectures are delivered, books are studied, meetings for free con- 
versation are held, and all suitable means are employed to bring 
the subject before the minds of the rising ministry, in a way to 
excite interest, and lead to profitable results. 

The following Lectures have been twice delivered in the Sem- 
inary with which the author is connected. They might have 
been retained in manuscript, to be still farther repeated and 
improved ; and perhaps this is the course which a wiser teacher 
would have preferred in regard to them. But i experience has 
satisfied nut, that I could better promote the interests of my 
pupils, by putting my Lectures into their hands in the form of a 
text-book, to be read, and pondered, and made the subject of 
conversation in the recitation room, than by simply calling them 
together, and repeating tho Lectures in their hearing. I have 
wished, also, to do something for a pretty large class of young 
ministers, who have already gone from this Seminary, and are 
now pastors, to whom the Lectures, or a principal part of them, 
have not been delivered. Nor am I altogether without hope, that 
my ministerial brethren, young and old, whose privilege it is to 
be entrusted with the care of souls, and into whose hafids the fol- 
lowing pages may peradventure fall, may derive some benefit 
from the thoughts of one, who was for twelve years a pastor like 
themselves, and who still delights to look back upon those years, 
as among the most pleasant, if not the most useful of his life. 

Another motive for publishing the Lectures has been, that there 
is nothing now before the public exactly adapted to the same 
purpose with them, or which might profitably be used in their 
place. The timeain which we live, as also the state of our Amer- 
ican churches, have each their peculiarities, tending to modify 
very considerably the duties of pastors ; so that works written for 
another country and age — ^such as Baxter's Reformed Pastor, 
Mason's Student and Pastor, and Burnet's Pastoral Care,, though 
exoellent in their kind, and well worthy to be read and pondered. 
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are not quite suited to our circumstances. President Humphrey's i 

Letters to his Son — ^a work of great value, and which I would i 

heartil J recommend to every young minister — is not confined to [ 

the subject in hand. It treats quite as largely of Homiletics as of ! 

Pastoral Duties. 

As the subjects of the following Lectures ar^ almost entirely 
practicaly.Iitave -endeavored to treat them in a practical way. I 
have gone into a consideration of a great variety of questions — 
some of them minute, but not, on that account, necessarily unim- k 

portant — which would be likely to perplex the mind of a young f 

minister, and about which he would wish to be advised and 
directed. The advices, which I have given, with the reasons of 
them, are submitted, with all deference, to the consideration of i 

my ministerial brethren. On so great a variety of topics, it would 
be marvellous, if there was not some diversity of opinion. From 
those who detect mistakes ifi what I have written, or who think 
me in any serious error, I shall be glad to receive fraternal sug- 
gestions, and shall hope to profit by them. 

I only add, in conclusion, that these Lectures are specifically 
adapted to the case of Congregational Ministers and Churches — 
such as have existed in New England from the first settlement of i 

the country to the present time. Still, with but slight modifica- ^ 

tions — such as will readily suggest themselves to the intelligent , 

reader or teacher — they will apply equally well to the pastors and 
churches of other evangelical denominations. 

My most earnest desire is, not only that they may contribute to 
render those who are already pastors, or who are expecting soon 
to become such, more fully acquainted with their duties, and more 
deeply interested in them, but that they may impress a sense of 
the vast importance of these duties, and lead to greater fidelity and 
success in the performance of them. So shall the individuals 
referred to be better pastors while they live ; and be prepared for 
a more distinguished reward — a crown of many stars — ^firom the 
hand of their great Master and Lord in heaven. 

Theological Skmivart, BAiraoR, June, 1844. 
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LECTURE 1. 

Padond Qjiuilificalioiii. Piety— 111001 ftith— the love of ChriBt— )o7« to MDlft 
Intellectual endowmenti. Common sense. Knowledge of men and things 
Pmdence. Social qualities. Easy mannen. .Energy and actiTtly. Oitll^ 
dozy. General and professionid Education. 

One of the first questions that meet as in approaching 
the general subject of these Lectures, is that of Pastarai 
Qualifications, What are theyt What properties of 
mind and heart is it desirable that the Pastor should poe> 
sess, in order to his highest usefulness T 

The first of all qualifications for the pastoral work is, 
doubtless^ piety. Nothing can at all compensate for the 
absence of this. Without satisfactory evidence of this, 
no person is to regard himself as called or entitled to enter 
on the duties of the office in question. And when I 
speak of piety as a qualification for the ministry, I mean 
something more than barely to live and breathe in the 
spiritual world. I mean a stirring, vigorous, enlightened, 
consistent piety ; and the more of this the better^ What- 
ever else may be said on the subject of pastord qualifica- 
tions, this must stand first and foremost. This must never 
be overiooked or forgotten. 

Piety is lovely and excellent in all its developments t 
3 
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and not one of these should be wanting in the character 
of the ambassador of Christ. He should possess and 
exemplify all the precious fruits of the Spirit. He should 
have *' love, joj, peace, long-suffering, goodness, meekness, 
temperance." He should be ** pure, peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, abd without hypocrisy." 

There are some forms of piety, however, which are of 
specictl importance to the minister of Christ, and on which 
it may be necessary for a moment to insist. One of these 
hi faith — strong faith, " This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even your faith J* There is no other 
principle of power sufficient to gain such a victory, and 
yet the faithful pastor must have gained it. He must 
have overcome the love of the world ; the spirit of the 
world ; the pursuits, the customs, the riches, pleasures 
and honors of the world. He must be willing to tread 
the world beneath his feet, and to forego his dearest 
earthly interests, for the sake of those higher and nobler 
interests which pertain to the kingdom of Christ. Now 
faith — ^that faith which gives reality to the great objects 
of hope — which brings invisible things near, and makes 
them seem to us as though they were near, can bring us 
into this state of mind; — and nothing else can. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, (Chapter 11th,) 
presents us with a great cloud of ancient worthies and 
witnesses, and tells us of their achievements in the Divine 
life ; but these all were accomplished by faith. They 
could have been accomplished in no other way. The 
same faith the minister of Jesus needs — the same in nature 
and in power — ^to sustain him in all his cares and toils ; 
to make him submissive and cheerful under trials ; to 
prepare him for crosses and sacrifices in his Master's 
service ; in short, to carry him through what is to be the 
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labor of his life, and bring him off at last a conqueror. 
Wo to the individual, who assays to gird himself with the 
armor of the gospel, in his own strength 1 Who under- 
takes to perform the work, and bear the burden of a 
Christian pastor, without the sustaining power of faith ! 

Another form of piety which should live and reign in 
every heart, and especially in the heart of a gospel mini^ 
ter, is the lave of Christ. — ^If any one inquired of Paul 
as to the reason of that course of life which he pursued-— 
a course which to some appeared so strange, that they 
were ready to say he was beside himself; he could only 
reply, ** The love of Christ constraineth us J* And if the 
inquiry was further pressed, Constraineth to what ? we 
have his answer in the following verse : " That we should 
not henceforth live unto ourselves, but unto him who died 
for us, and rose again." in the breast of Paul, and of 
the primitive disciples generally, the love of Christ was 
a motive of great power. If it had less than simple faith 
that was sustaining and elevating, it had more that was 
tender, attractive, and subduing. When Polycarp waa 
brought before the Proconsul of Asia, his persecutor 
required him to swear, and reproach Christ But the 
venerable martyr rq>lied, ** Eighty and six years have I 
served Christ, and he hath never done me any wrong. 
How then can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour'' 1 
The effect of the love of Christ upon this holy, primitive. 
Apostolic man, was the same that it will be upon every 
other man, in whose heart it abides with equal strength. 
It will lead him to say, in the hour of temptation, what 
Joseph said to his seducer,^ ** How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God'' t How can I so dis* 
please and grieve my Saviour ? No one at all acquainted 
with the peculiar trials and temptations of the 'minister of 
Christ, can fail to perceive bow important this constrain* 
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ing principle must be to him* With it, he is united to 
Christ and his cause, by a bond which not earth or hell 
can sever. Without it, he is separated from the great 
source of light and life— ^ast forth as a usdess branch, 
and is withered. 

I shall have time to notice but another form of piety, 
which is of special importance to the minister of Christ, 
and that is an ardent^ quenchkss love for souls. He should 
believe, with unhesitating assurance, all that the Scriptures 
assert, respecting the immortality of the soul ; the worth 
of the soul ; its present state, and its future destiny ; and 
that " he who converts a sinner from the error of his way, 
shall literally saoe a soul from death,'* Impressions such 
as these, deeply engraven c«i the heart of a minister, will 
exert a most happy influence, not only upon his preaching 
and prayers, but upon his whole professional life. They 
will lead him to avoid all those things which may have a 
tendency to injure souls, and diligently to employ every 
means which will be likely to save them. They will not 
suffer him to waste, in secular cares, or in mere literary 
pursuits, that time, and those energies, which ought to be 
consecrated to the spiritual good of his people. They 
will not suffer him to with-hold from them any attention 
or service which he can consistently render, and which 
he thinks that the interests of their souls require. 

Under the strong influence of which I speak, the min- 
ister of Christ will not much regard personal sacrifices. 
He will consent to waive often, not merely his private 
opinions and wishes, but his rights and interests, rather 
than incur the hazard of throwing obstacles in the way of 
the recovery of some whom he desires to save. Knowing 
that, in the various movements of life, he has to do with 
immortal beings, who are continually watching him, and 
receiving impressions from his example ; he will be exceed* 
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ingly cautious as to the steps he takes. He will tread 
softly and circumspectly, as he mingles with undying 
souls, lest by some indiscretion he should fatally injure 
them. In short, he will endeavor that his whole inter- 
course with the people of his charge, and with others, 
shall be a holy^ sanctifying intercourse ; one best calcu- 
lated to recommend and enforce religion, and promote 
their spiritual and eternal good. 

It would be easy to dwell on this delightful topic — ^the 
necessity of piety to a minister of the gospel ; piety, in 
all its forms and developments, but more especially in 
those on which I have insisted^ But I must turn to speak 
of other important ministerial qualifications. 

Among these are natural endowments or gifts. Bril- 
liant talents, however desirable, are not indispensable to 
the useful pastor. But he must have a mind susceptible 
of cultivation and improvement, and which, when im- 
proved, will render him *^ a workman who needeth not to 
be ashamed.'' Without respectable mental endowments, 
no one ought to regard himself as called or qualified to 
engage in the duties of the ministry. He may be pious ; 
he may be very useful in other employments; but he can- 
not expect to accomplish much in public labors for the 
salvation of souls. Nature has essentially disqualified 
him for such a work ; and the God of nature thus intel- 
ligibly signifies that this is not the sphere of usefulness 
to which he has called him. 

Among the endowments ipdispensible to usefulness in 
the Christian ministry, is what is sometimes denominated 
cmnmon sense. By this I mean the ability to take cor- 
rect views of common things — things of perpetual recur- 
rence in common life ; and to reason and act with propri- 
ety respecting them. From this definition, it appears that 
common sense is something quite distinguishable fir<»n 
2» 
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genius. Persons may have good common sense, with but 
litUe genius ; or they may haye much genius, with almost 
no common Isense. If common sense is an endowment 
in some respects inferior to genius, it certainly is one 
not less indispensable to the useful pastor.. Without it, 
mere genius could be to him of but little value. It would 
be a dazzling but dangerous accomplishment. In some 
of its influences, it might even be of more injury than 
benefit. For, destitute of common sense, a man would 
be continually falling into mistakes and l>lunders ; and 
the higher he was exalted in point of genius, the greater 
and more disastrous his blunders would be. The people 
who have a pastor, blessed with good common sense, and 
respectable mental endowments, and these all consecrated 
to the service of Christ, need never repine that he is not 
a great genius. With more genius, he might preach 
occasionally more splendid sermons ; but these might be 
associated (as they too oflen are) with foibles and extrav- 
agances, that would render his sermons, in point of influ- 
ence, of but little value. 

Nearly allied to the qualification of which I here speak, 
is a competent knowledge of human nature. This cannot 
be acquired solely or chiefly from teachers, or from books. 
It must be sought, by looking carefully into ones own 
mind and heart, and by mingling more or less extensively 
with the world. The wisest of men has said, " As face 
answereth to face in water, so does the heart of man to 
man." Every man is possessed of human nature, in all 
its capacities and affections — the same human nature that 
belongs to others. Hence, the first object of those who 
would become acquainted with human nature, should be 
to know themselves. Let them trace the windings of their 
own thoughts and feelings. Let them scrutinize the 
motives by which they are actuated, and search into the 
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mysterious depths of their own spirits. And then, as 
they mingle with the world, let them carefully study the 
plans, the purposes, the characters of others. Here is a 
volume ever open, and inviting research, and into which 
the most casual observer can scarcely look, without 
increasing his knowledge of human nature. 

With a thorough knowledge of human nature, acquired 
in the manner here pointed out, a man becomes almost 
*' a discerner of spirits." Such knowledge enables him 
to look into the secrets of human character, and to unfold 
these secrets, so far as he shall have occasion, with accu- 
racy. It enables him to guard against imposition, to 
unmask hypocrisy, to describe the thoughts and feelings 
of his hearers better, often, than they could do it them- 
selves, and to shape his course amidst dangers and trials, 
where otherwise he would be in utter darkness and 
uncertainty. 

Another kindred quality of great importance to the 
minister, is prudence. This, I am aware, though a good 
word, is an oil abused one. Prudence is often used to 
signify a timid, time-serving, man-pleasing policy; the 
opposite of Christian boldness, conscientiousness, faith- 
fulness. Of course, I do not here use the word in this 
perverted and mistaken sense. Prudence, properly, ety- 
mologically speaking, iafwesight. It looks ahead, — ^not 
to see how it may evade a trying duty, but how it may 
best meet it ; not to see how it may run round a cross, 
but how it may most safely and successfully take it up. 
" Prudence," in the language of another,* " is the oppo- 
site of rashness and inconsideration. It neither speaks 
nor acts, till it has had time to think. In rebuking trans- 
gression, it strives to conciliate and gain over the offender. 
It disarms prejudice, inspires confidence, increases the 

^Presldeiit Homplurey. 
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number of friends, and wards off the attacks of enemies. 
Ordinary talents, under the direction of prudence, will 
do more in the ministry than the greatest gifts, without 
it/' 

It is necessary to the highest usefulness in the ministry, 
that a man possess good social qualities. By these, I do 
not mean flippancy, loquacity, volubility of tongue ; but 
the ability to converse with ease and propriety, and to 
render a social interview improving and agreeable. This 
ability, though in part, perhaps, a natural gifl, is to be 
regarded rather as an acquisition ; else, why the difference, 
in this respect, between the cultivated and the uncultivated 
man ? And how is it that many, who are naturally reserved 
and taciturn, acquire the ability to converse with freedom 
and propriety? I would recommend this topic to the 
consideration of every candidate for the gospel ministry. 
You hope to accomplish much good in the world, not 
only by preaching, but by conversation. It should be an 
object with you, therefore, not only to preach well, but 
to converse well ; — to. cultivate not only your rhetorical 
powers, but your social qualities. 

Nor is the qualification of manners to be altogether 
overlooked, in this connexion. This is a point on which 
scholars, and the most promising scholars, often fail. 
They are engaged, for a course of years, in the acquisition 
of knowledge ; — in disciplining, furnishing, and improv- 
ing their minds, and preparing themselves for usefulness 
in the church ; and forget, meanwhile, cme essential quali- 
fication ibr the highest usefulness — ^the acquisition of 
eas^ and gentlemanly manners. The consequence is, 
that they go out into the world with their rustic, boorish 
habits about them, and find themselves excluded firom that 
society which, in other respects, they are fitted to adorn, 
and from stations of usefulness which they might other- 
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wise fill ;— or if not excluded, they are subjected, for a 
time, to numberless mortifications. Hundreds of excel* 
lent ministers, now living, know what all this means, in 
their own experience ; and would unite with me (if they 
were here to speak) in urging upon all candidates for the 
gospel ministry, the cultivation of their manners, as well 
as their minds and hearts. — ^I would not, indeed, that 
young ministers should assume the appearance, or afiect 
the manners, of the coxcomb or the dandy. Far from it. 
But I would that every minister of Christ should be, not 
only a holy exemplary man, but in his manners a gentle- 
man — a Christian gentleman, 

I hardly need observe, that every gospel minister should 
be a man of energy and activity, capable of being warmed, 
enkindled himself, and of arousing and interesting others. 
The work in which he is to engage is a great work, a 
stupendous work, one sufiicient to awaken the energies 
and task the powers of an angel ; and the man of stupid, 
sluggish, leaden temperament, and of indolent habits, is 
least of all fitted to enter into it. Christ calls no drones 
into the service of his gospel. His language to all his 
ministers is, * Go work in my vineyard.' And those who 
have no heart to work — who do not mean to work, and 
love to work, Jiad better not enter it. — Ministers should 
not, indeed, become enthusiasts and fanatics. They 
should not be so excitable as to run wild, and fall into 
extravagances. But they should have hearts glowing with 
the fu-e of love ; and minds that kindle on gospel themes ; 
and lips that give utterance to their deep emotions in 
*' thoughts that breathe, and words that burn" ; and 
hands and feet that move spontaneously, vigorously, in 
the service of their Lord and Master. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that in order to do 
ftpy good in the vineyard of the Lord, or to be entitled to 
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have a standing in it, a man must be sound in the faith. 
He must receive^nd hold, teach and enforce, all the great 
doctrines of evangelical religion. These constitute the 
aliment, on which alone his own spiritual life can be 
nourished. They are also that "milk of the word," 
which he is to administer, for the sustenance and growth 
of others. Those who enlist oa ambassadors, in the ser- 
vice of Christ, are under indispensable obligations to 
preach, not their own fancies, but his word. They are 
to preach it, without addition or diminution, without 
adulteration or alloy. If they would be pure, at last, from 
the blood of all men, they must not shun to declare all 
the counsel of God. Of course, they must receive and 
hold it all. They must be characterized by a steadfast 
orthodoxy ; an unflinching, unwavering soundness in the 
faith. 

I add once more, that every minister of Christ should 
be a thoroughly educated man. I would not, indeed, 
prescribe for all the same course, or the same amount, of 
preparatory education. To some extent, individuals must 
be directed by circumstances, in regard to this. But 
what I mean to say is, that every minister should be edu" 
cated for his work ; and the more thoroughly the better. 

I have reserved this topic to the last, not that I conceive 
it to be more important than any other, but because I 
may have occasion to treat of it more at length. I£ is 
sometimes said, that the first preachers of the gospel were, 
illiterate men ; and in a: certain seiise, this may be true. 
But it is true in a more important sense, that they were 
very extraordinarily educated and furnished men. They 
had been trained, for a course of years, under the personal 
instructions of the Saviour. They had followed him in 
his journey ings, witnessed his example, and listened, not 
only to his public preaching, but to his more private 
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lessons of instruction! In addition to this, they were 
furnished miraculously with the gift of tongues— -an 
acquisition, to gain which, in any tolerable degree, costs 
the ordinary student years of laborious study. Above all, 
they enjoyed the miraculous teaching and inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. What ministers of the gospel, since 
their time, have ever enjoyed such advantages as these T 
What subsequent laborers in the spiritual vineyard have 
been trained and furnished for their appropriate work, in 
so extraordinary a manner ? The example of the Apostles 
therefore, instead of pleading for an illiterate ministry, 
speaks volumes in behalf of a thorough preparatory 
education. 

The successors of these early preachers were many of 
them among the most learned men of their times. With- 
out doubt, they were the most learned that could be 
obtained, who possessed the other requisite qualifications. 
The writings of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, in the 
first age after the Apostles ; of Irenaeus and Justin in the 
second; and of Tertullian,Origen, and Cyprian in the third, 
are imperishable memorials, not only of their devotedness 
and diligence, but also of their general and professional 
learning. 

The necessity for an educated ministry was never 
greater than at the present time ; and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, the age in which we live is 
one of pecuUar religious interest ; and demands in those 
who would sustain the office of religious teachers, high 
and peculiar qualifications. A spirit of earnest inquiry 
is abroad in regard to the general subject of religion, 
spurning all restraint. Many are running to and^fro, and 
knowledge, if not increasing, is at least becoming more 
widely diffused. At such a time, unless the people are to 
be wiser than their teachers, the teachers, obviously, must 
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be learned and studious men. They must have enough 
of general knowledge to command respect, and must be 
thoroughly versed in all those subjects which stand con* 
nected with their profession. 

Again, the progress of events in general, at the present 
time, is amazingly rapid. Every wheel in providence is 
rolling onward, and the way is evidently preparing for 
new and interesting scenes. In such a state of things, it 
requires no small effort on the part of the religious teacher 
to keep pac6 with the times ; and if he does not keep 
pace with them, he, of course, falls behind them, and is 
soon lost sight of and forgotten. His public services no 
longer awaken interest, but being regarded as obsolete, 
are despised and neglected. 

But especially is a learned ministry demanded at the 
present time, on account of the influence which is now 
arraying itself against the cause of truth. Lines are 
being drawn, and sides taken, preparatory (in the opinion 
of many) to the conflict of the last days ; and as might 
be expected, the Church is called to encounter a combined 
and powerful opposition. In the ranks of this opposition 
are to be found, not only the ignorant, the vulgar, and the 
vicious, but men of learning and talents, of refined minds 
and cultivated intellects, who are capable of clothing error 
in the semblance of truth, and making the worse appear 
the better reason. Now in what way is the cause of 
Christ to be sustained against the influence of such men ; 
how is their respect to be gained, and they ultimately 
won, by the standard bearer of the cross, unless he is 
able to meet them on their own groundj and can make 
them feel that he is at least their equal, in point of intel- 
lectual cultivation and power ? 

In urging the importance of an educated ministry, I 
must be understood as referring to something more than 
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mere preparatory studies. I regard these, to be sure, as 
indispensable ; because, without them, the individual will 
ccHumence his ministry under disadvantages, which he 
will rarely, if ever, overcome. Still, more is depending 
on the taste and habits of a minister, after he has entered 
on his professional career, than on the length ai\d com- 
pleteness of his preparatory studies. However long and 
faithfully he may have labored as a student, if he goes 
to his parish under the impression that, having now reached 
the summit of his expectations, he may safely relax his 
customary diligence, or continue it only to such a degree 
as to meet the necessary calls of his people ; he will soon 
find that the world is getting in advance of him ; his ser- 
vices are not appreciated as they once were ; he is sinking 
in the estimation of his people, and of the public gener- 
ally ; and is doomed to sink, unless he reform, into palpa- 
ble neglect, and perhaps ccmtempt. Whereas, if his pre- 
paratory studies have been less extensive and complete ; 
if he goes to his field of labor with a love of study, and 
a determination to pursue it ; if he persevere, year after 
year, seldom allowing himself an idle hour, gathering up 
the fragments of time, that nothing be lost; he will 
assuredly rise in respectability and usefulness, and the 
fruits of his diligence will appear. After all that can be 
said as to the importance of preparatory studies (and 
certainly no one can have a higher sense of their import- 
ance than myself) still, it remains a truth, and a truth 
that should be rung loudly in the ears of all ministers, 
and of those who are looking forward to the ministry, 
that their ultimate attainments and usefulness in the 
Church will depend chiefly, under God, on the courses of 
study which they adopt and pursue, (tfter they shall have 
entered on their professional labors. 

I have thus briefly touched on some of the more import- 
3 
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ant qualifioations for the ministerial and pastpral work. 
And it will be seen, at a glanee^that this is a great work; 
a responsible work ; one requiring, on the part of those 
who engage in it, attainments of a high and peculiar 
character. They should be endowed by nature with 
respectable talents, and good conmion s^use ; should have 
prudence, discretion, energy, activity, and a thorough 
knowledge of men and things ; should be blessed with 
agreeable social qualities, easy, gentlemanly manners, and 
much general and professional learning ; should be sound 
in the faith, and mighty in the Scriptures ; and should 
have all their other properties warmed and quickened, set 
in motion and kept in motion, by the fire of a deep and 
consistent piety. The hard make all our sacred Semi- 
naries fruitful, in pastors and ministers such as these 1 
The great Lord of the harvest raise up, and. send forth, a 
^^ host of such laborers into his harvest ! 
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SeUlemaU in the Ministry, Time of Settlement Place of Settlement. Preach- 
ing on probation. Satiefiictoiy call for Settlement. Preliminary arrangementi. 
BetUements shoiiUi be made witli a fiew to pennanency. flotomnmei of 
Ordination. 

No subject is more likely to interest tlie thedogieal 
Btadent, as he approaches the limit c^ hb preparatory 
education, than that of a settlement in the ministry. On 
no subject does he feel more in need of instruction and 
eounsel. It is proposed, in this Lecture, to consider sev- 
eral important questions; such as the student, in the 
circumstances referred to, would be most likely to ask, 
and to which he would most wish to receive an answer. 
Let me premise, however, that my remarks are intended 
chiefly for those who are proposing to setth in the ministry, 
or to become pastors. To the case of those who have 
devoted themselves to the Missionary field, or are intend- 
ing to go into other employments, they will be less appli- 
cable. 

The first question which occurs is this : Should a set- 
tlement be desired by the candidate for the ministry, as 
soon as his preparatory studies are closed; or should he 
rather defer a settlement to a later period f 

Undoubtedly there are reasons which may justify a 
young man, when his course of study is finished, in declin- 
ing a settlement for a season. Such are want of health ; 
extreme youth and inexperience ; or a broken, imperfect 
education, requiring to be improved by longer study. Nor 
woald I say that there are not persons, to whom neither 
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of the foregoing reasons are af^licable, who, if circum- 
stances favor, may not [N'operly prolong their course of 
study, or avail themselves of the advantages of foreign 
travel, and intercourse with the world. But this I think 
I may safely say, that persons who— having ^oyed the 
advantages of a full course of study, and still feeling 
unprepared for the pastoral office — ^resort to the expedients 
last named for the purpose of removing difficulties, and 
increasing their sense of preparation, are very frequently 
disappointed. After having prolonged their studies another 
year or two, and visited other Seminaries, and perhaps 
foreign countries ; they feel the same shrinking from the 
pastoral office which they did before, and the same want 
of preparation to me^t its duties and respcmsibilities. It 
is possible, indeed, that their preparation fcN* this high 
office is not ^t all increased by the delay. They may have 
become better prepared for oth^ employmeYits, but not 
at all better fitted for the holy, humble, self-denying duties 
of a parish minister. 

To the successful prosecution of the work of the min- 
istry, a certain amount of prq)aratory study is ordinarily 
indispensable. The mind must be trained, disciplined, 
and furnished to a certain degree, or the work cannot be 
performed. And the course of instruction prescribed to 
the theological student is intended to meet this exigency. 
If faithfully pursued, it does meet it. As before remarked, 
if the course of the student has been interrupted or cur- 
tailed, it may be very necessary that the deficiency should 
be supplied. But if it has n&t been interrupted ; if it has 
been regularly pursued, and the benefits of it fiilly enjoyed ; 
there is some danger in prolonging it. And the danger 
is the greater, if the individual in question is one of retii>- 
ing and studious habits. These habits are already, it may 
be, so far confirmed, as to lead him to shrink back, with 
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dread, from the responsibilities of public life ; and nothing 
is more natural than that he shoald flatter himself, that 
after an additional year or two of study, he shall be muck 
better prepared for ministerial duties. But his retiring, 
scholastic habits meanwhile are becoming more estab- 
lished; his aversicm to public life is increasing; and he 
really finds, at the end of his year or two of additional 
. study, that though he has added very considerably to his 
stock of knowledge, his shrinking dread of the ministry, 
and his sense of unpreparedness to meet its duties, are 
greater than they were before. 

The candidate for the gospel ministry is supposed, of 
course, to be a pious man. He ought to be a very pious 
man. He loves his ^Saviour ; he feels for the perishing 
souls of men ; he desires to do what he can for their 
deliverance and salvation. It is feelings like these that 
have impelled him to consecrate himself to the work of 
the ministry ; and that have sustained him through all 
the difficulties of his preparatory course. And when 
this course is fully and honorably completed, if God 
gives him health and strength to labor in his vine- 
yard, and opens before him a door of usefulness; in 
ordinary cases, / think he should enter it. He must 
buckle on the harness at some time, and he may as well 
do it now, as ever. He may deeply feel his unmeetnese 
for the great work before him, and his unpreparedness to 
discharge its duties. This is no uncommon feeling on 
the part of the student, just closing his connexion with 
the theological seminary ; nor is it one of an unfavorable 
or unpromising character. But as I said before, delay 
and longer study will not ordinarily remove this feeling. 
It may rather increase than diminish it. Certainly, the 
individual in question ought to enter, at once, upon has 
labors, unless he has some €9cuu for deUy, which wfll 
3» 
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sustain him at the bar of God. And this excuse must be 
8<Mnething better than one of mere whim, or feeling, or 
of personal ease and gratificatiim. 

It may be inquired, perhaps, oa supposition a candidate 
fw the ministry ought immediatdy to enter upcm the work 
of preaching, whether he should hold himself ready, at 
once, for settUmeni ; or whether it may not be better for 
him to exercise himself as an itinerant or CTangelist, at 
least for a time. 

I would, by no means, have, a young man over anxious 
for settlement ; so much so as to lead him to take any 
unwarrantable measures to effect his object ; or to feel 
impatient and discouraged, should God see fit to try him 
by some delay. But as I have before remarked, when 
the preparatory studies of an individual are closed, 
and he is favored with health and strength, and God 
in his providence opens a door for settlement ; I see not 
why he should hesitate to enter in ; or why he should 
prefer to turn away from the open door, and wait for a 
more convenient season. He may think to gain some 
valuable experience ; or to see mcHre of the world ; or to 
prepare a stock of sermons. But his experience as an 
itinerant will not be of much value to him as a settle^ 
pastor. A sufficient knowledge of the world he may have 
opportunities to acquire in oth^ ways. And as to a stock 
of sermons prepared under such cirpumstances, and with** 
out any particular object in view, they are of less value 
than young, inexperienced ministers generally suppose.- 
They may save the labor of preparing new ones ; but 
they will be less appropriate and effective than new cmes; 
less creditable to the preacher, and less profitable to those 
who hear. Besides, if one door <^ usefiilness is declined, 
another may not soon be opened ; and the individual may 
deplore his error when Uie time is past fix htm to retrieve it* 
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The jiext question relates to the procuring or select- 
ing K place of settlement. — On this subject I hardly need 
remark, that places of settlement are not to be run after, 
or scrambled for. They are not to be sought in a use of 
underhanded or improper measures. Such measures 
are not only unchristian and sinful, but they are almost 
sure to defeat themselves. Candidates ,for settlement 
should also be careful not to stand in each others way, 
and under no circumstances to treat a brother, as they 
would not wish to be treated themselves. 

In regard to a place of settlement, the two following 
are the most important directions : 1. Seek above all 
things to ascertain what is the will and pleasure of the 
great Head of the church. 2. When this is ascertained, 
yield to it, nothing doubting ; trusting to Christ for all 
needed wisdom, grace, and strength. 

The means to be taken for ascertaining the will of 
Christ are, first of all, prayer. We are to go to the 
Saviour, with the simple, child-like inquiry on our lips, 
' Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? Where wilt thou 
have me to go? I am ready to go any where, and to 
serve thee in any capacity or station. I only ask, that 
thy will may be intelligibly indicated — ^that the path of 
duty may be made clear.' If we go. to Christ in this 
manner for direction, simply desiring to learn his will ; I 
believe that, ordinarily, we shall be directed. The great 
Head of the church will make known his pleasure. The 
path of duty will be opened. But then this will be done, 
not by miracle, nor by any supernatural revelation, but 
by the teachings of his word, and Spirit, and providence. 
Our minds will be so guided, our steps so directed, and 
events will be so ordered and opened in providence, that 
the path of duty can hardly be mistaken. 

This being the manner in which Christ ordinarily indi- 
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cates his will, it is obyious that a young man, in seeking 
to know it, is at liberty to do something more than pray. 
It is right he should use means, and indeed (within the 
limit of proper means) this is necessary. In order to be 
in a situation to watch the leadings of providence, it is 
necessary that he keep up an acquaintance with the field 
of labor, and (so far as practicable) with the whole field 
To this end, he may properly read and inquire, and avail 
himself of the kind offices and assistance of friends. To 
a certain extent, he may consult his own taste and inclina- 
tion ; since these are among the indications in providence, 
in view of which a decision is ultimately to be formed. 
These means should all be used however, honestly, pray- 
erfully, and for the single purpose of ascertaining the will 
of Christ, and the path of duty. It is one thing to study 
the book of providence, and quite another to endeavor to 
write out this book for ourselves. The former we are 
at liberty to do with all prayerfulness and diligence. 
The latter will prove a vain and useless labor. 

I. have said already, that when the will of Christ has 
been ascertained, it belongs to us implicitly to follow it. 
No matter where he directs our path. If he goes before, 
and makes the way plain, we are to follow ; trusting to 
his proffered grace and strength to carry us through. 
Whether he leads us into high places, or low places ; into 
places near by, or far remote ; among the refined and cul- 
vated, or the rude and ignorant ; — if we can be sure that 
Christ's presence goes before us, we have nothing id fear. 
He knows u& all better than we know ourselves; his 
aequamtance with circumstances is infinitely above ours ; 
it is always safe to follow him, ai^d never safe to lean to 
our own understandings. We are not competent to direct 
the great wheel of providence, or to turn it aside from 
its appointed course. The attempt to do either would 
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involve us in guilt, and perhaps in ruin^ But honestly to 
seek to know the will of providence, and meekly to fol- 
low it, is as much our safety, as it is our duty. It is so 
in all cases, but never more so, than in the case of a young 
man who is inquiring for a place of settlement in the min- 
istry. 

It has been made a question whether, previous to settle- 
ment, young men should consent to preach on probation ; 
and if so, how long 7 — ^The customs of our churches have 
undergone some change, in this respect, during the last 
half century; and it may be, have passed from one 
extreme to the other. Formerly, it was the practice for 
young men to preach ezprtsily and professedly on proba- 
tion ; and on a long probation, varying from three to six 
months. During this time, they were tried in all suitable, 
not to say in all possible ways. Every performance was 
criticised, and every movement watched, with the closest 
scrutiny. If they passed the ordeal, they received an 
invitation to settle ; but if not, they were sent away, to 
give place to another candidate. 

This mode of procedure was attended with some evils. 
Owing to the kind and length of the trial to which 
young men were subjected, it not unfreqiiently happened 
that coiigregations became divided respecting their candi- 
dates; some satisfied, and others dissatisfied; some for 
retaining them, and others for rejecting them. Then the 
position of the candidate, during his probation, was so 
disagreeable to modest, sensitive young men, that they 
could hardly submit to it; or if they did submit to it, they 
felt embarrassed under it, and could not appear or act to 
advantage. 

From the practice, as here described,, our churches 
have gradually passed over to what may be regarded as 
the other extreme. In many cases, young men will not 
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preach on probation at all ; neat will they consent to preach 
to destitute congregations for more than three or four 
Sabbaths, at most. The consequence is, that settlements 
are often effected with almost no previous acquaintance ; 
and dissatisfaction and an early separation are frequently 
the result. 

A medium course is obviously preferable to either of 
those which have been described. Previous to settling a 
minister, and more especially if he is young and without 
experience, every pec^le ought to have the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with him— ^acquainted publicly and 
privately, spiritually and {socially ; and he should have the 
same opportunity of becoming acquainted with them. 
This mutual acquaintance may be effected, without the 
formality of an expressed probation ; and without any of 
that espionage, and those modes o£ trial, which formerly 
rendered a probation so disagreeable. It may be effected^ 
too, within a moderate length of time; though if the 
name and the objectionable features of a probation were 
done away, most young men would be willing to supply 
destitute congregations, as long as circumstances rendered 
it convenient. 

The connection between pastor and people is one of 
great solemnity and importance. Before it is consum- 
mated, and before measures are taken with a view to such 
an eTfent, there should be opportunity, as I said, for a 
mutual acquaintance. This opportunity need not be 
called a probation. It need not be marked by any pro- 
ceedings of an offensive or disagreeable character. It 
may be prolonged, more or less, according to the conveni* 
ence and inclination of the parties. It should be suffi- 
cient, in all cases, to make the parties acquainted ; so 
that, if action is taken with a view to settlement, it may 
be intelligently taken, and no occasion be furnished, on 
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either part, for subsequent dissatisfaction, and a speedy 
removal. 

The question is one of great interest to candidates for 
the goi^l ministry, What may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory cai7 for settlement? Or under what circumstances 
should a call be considered as entitled to a favorable 
answer ? 

One circumstance of indispensable importance in a 
call to settlement is unanimity. A church and people 
should be tmited in their call, if not to an individual, at 
least so far as predominant influence is concerned. I 
can conceive of but one exception to this remark ; and 
that is, where a people are divided on some great question 
of doctrine or duty, so that they can hardly be expected 
to unite in any man, and are as wdl united in the indi-* 
vidual before them, as they would be likely to be in any 
pther. Under such circumstances, a conscientious young 
man may think it his duty to settle, notwithstanding the 
disunion. The case will be a trying and painful one to 
his feelings ; still, it may be his duty to go forward and 
meet it. In other ca^es of disunion, and more especially 
where the difficulty is not grounded on principle, but 
grows out of the different feelings which are indulged 
towards the man; some liking and others disliking him ; 
the man, I think, should immediately take himself out of 
the way. No good man could wish to remain, under such 
circumstances, to be made, not an instrument of useful- 
ness, but a bone of contention. 

But unanimity in a call is not enough. In addition to 
this^ there should be manifested a good degree of interest. 
Unanimity is s(»netimes induced by circumstances; or 
may be the result of indifference. Men agree upon the 
subject, because they do not care enough about it to make 
it a matter of eontradicticNa^ A settlement^ however 
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unamimous, propcNsed under such circumsUsieM, would 
present but a chilling prospect to the heart of a young 
minister. He might well be justified in declining it. 

Again ; a call, in order to be satisfactory, must proceed 
from the church, as well as firom the parish. — A disposi- 
tion has showed itself, in our own times, to destroy the 
separate existence of the church, and merge it almost, if 
not altogether, in the parish. The right of the church 
to a distinct and independent voice in the election of its 
pastor has been denied, and a call has been issued, often, 
by the parish only. But a call, so issued, no evangelical 
minister ought to accept. He cannot accept it, without 
betraying the rights and interests of the church. A 
church and a parish, though closely united for the sup- 
port of religious institutions, and composed in part of the 
same individuals, are very distinct bodies. They are 
distinct not only in name, but in nature. The church is 
an ecclesiastical body. The parish is a civil body. Their 
voice in the election of one to be established over them 
should indeed be concurrent, but it should be distinctly 
and separately expressed. As the church should not 
think to impose a minister on the parish, without its con* 
sent ; no more should the parish undertake to impose a 
pastor on the church. The right of every church to 
elect its own pastor is an inherent and essential one. It 
grows out of the very constitution of the church, was 
secured to it by Christ and his Apostles, and must, under 
no circumstances, be given up. 

Another thing implied in a satisfactory call for settle- 
ment, is the prospect of an adequate support, I say 
nothing here as to the amount which ought to be proffered ; 
or the manner in which it should be raised ; or the par* 
ticular terms or conditions, of payment. All these may 
vary, according to circumstances. But in some way, and 



on some conditions, the prospect of a competent support 
should be held out. And what I mean by a competent 
support, is one which shall enable a minister to Hve hy 
his profession. He is required, and is bound, to give 
himself wholly to his work ; and his Lord and Master has 
<vdained, '^ that those who preach the goq>el should live 
of the gospel," To the minister of Christ, therefore^ 
there is no alternative. He cannot consider that as an 
imperative call to settlement, which does not hold out to 
him the prospect of an adequate support Riches he 
does not expect. Ease and afBuence constitute no part 
of his plan. But a living he must have. And he must 
be able to live, not as a farmer or mechanic, a teacher, 
author, or peculator ; but as a minister. He must be 
willing to devote himself wholly to his work, and must 
have a reasonable prospect of being able to Hve by it ; or 
his call to settle may well be unheeded^ 

- 1 mention but another thing which is necessary to con- 
stitute a satisfactory call, and that is a prospect of usefuU 
ness. This is involved indeed, to some extent, in what 
had been already said. For where a call is unanimous, 
or nearly so ; where it is presented in diie form, and with 
a good degree of interest, and holds out the promise of 
an adequate support ; there will, in all ordinary cases, be a 
fair prospect of usefulness. And yet, in some few instances ~ 
h^e and there, circumstances of a singular, peculiar 
character may intervene, and the hope of usefulness may 
be taken away. And where a case of this kind clearly 
occurs, the call, of course, should be rejected. No faith- 
lul young man can consent to labor, and receive his bread, 
without any prospect of doing good. He will turn away 
from the barren spot, and devote his energies to some 
more promising, inviting field. 

' *In regard to the general subject before us, I have 
4 
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two or three further remarks to offer. In the first place^ 
let no young man consent to receive a call (if he can 
prevent it) which he has no intention to accept. I have 
known candidates for the ministry fall into hurtful mistakes 
on this point. They would preach in different places, 
gain friends, raise expectation, and receive a call ; and 
then, time afier time, reject it. To such a course of 
procedure, there are many objections. It is trifling with 
the feelings of serious Christians, and putting them to 
much unnecessary trouble. It is, in fact, trifling with an 
institution of Christ. Individuals have no right to gratify 
a childish vanity, or a nervous prejudice, or a hypochon- 
driac fear, at such an expense as this. And in ordinary 
cases, there is no need of it. When measures are being 
taken, or are about to be taken, to give an individual a 
call, he can scarcely help knowing it, especially if he \» 
on the ground ; and if he has decisive objections to 
accepting the call, he ought to put a stop to such measures 
at once. The fact of having received several calls, and 
rejected them, instead of raising a young man's reputa- 
tion, materially lessens it. It proves him deficient in fore- 
sight, or kindness, or decision, or judgment, or perhaps 
in all these important ministerial qualifications. 

In all the stipulations and arrangements preceding a 
settlement in the ministry, let there be as much of definite- 
ness as possible. The mutual conditions and engagements 
should be well understood, and so far as necessary, should 
be reduced to writing. Such things may be done before 
settlement, better than afterwards ; and unless they are 
done, a door is left open for future misunderstanding and 
difficulty. 

In settling these preliminaries, however, a ypung man 
is not to assume the appearance of a banterer or sharper. 
He is not to take the advantage of a confiding, affectionate 
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people, and press them up to the highest terms, and 
squeeze out of them every thing that he possibly can. 
By such means, he would make a most unfavorable im- 
pression, and would probably injure himself, even in a 
worldly point of view. Men are often too sharp for them- 
selves. By the attempt to overreach, they not only fail 
of that at which they aim, but lose what otherwise ,had 
fairly belonged to theih. And although I do not think 
that ministers, in general, are remarkable for worldly 
wisd(»n, or have much skill or success in driving bargains ; 
still, a word of caution may not be wholly unnecessary. 
In all his arrangements with a people, previous to settle- 
ment, although a young man should desire and endeavor 
that the terms of contract may be definitely stated, and 
well understood ; still, let him manifest (what he ought 
deeply to feel) that he seeks not theirs, but them ; and 
that he is about to take the oversight of them, ^' not by 
constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind«" 

I remark once more in regard to a settlement in the 
ministry, that it should be arranged and consummated 
with a view to permanency. We live, to be sure, in a 
changing world. The most sacred relations cannot last 
always, and may continue but a little while. Circum- 
stances may occur, which shall require the dissolution of 
the pastord relation. Health may fail ; unforeseen diffi- 
culties may ensue ; a society may be weakened and broken 
up; or God in his providence may evidently call the 
pastor away. Stiil, the pastoral relation should not be 
mitered into by either party, with the calculation or expec- 
tation that it is to be soon or easily dissolved. It shonld 
be formed, always, wUk a mew to permanency. It should 
be formed with the intenticm and calculation that, unless 
the Divine band shall interpose to dissolve it, it is to be 
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QOBtinued. The frequent dinnissioiis and remoTals which 
have b^en taking place in oar churches, during the last 
quarter of a century, are erents greatly to be deplored. 
They are a departure from the primitive order of the 
gospel, and have gone far towards changing that invalua^ 
ble ecclesiastical constitution, which has come down to 
us from the venerated fathers of New England. It is to 
be hoped that puUic sentiment, on this subject, is becom- 
ing more enlightened, and that the evil is already in the 
process of being cured. 

The day of one's ordination to the ministry, and of his 
taking upon himself the pastoral care of a Church and 
people, is a very solemn day. It should never be approach- 
ed, without much consideration, self-scrutiny, and prayer. 
Its momentous transactions should not be engaged in, 
especially by the individual most intimately concerned, 
without the deepest emotion. He now takes upon himself 
new and sacred obligations. He binds himself to Christ 
and his Church, by new and solemn vows. He becomes 
invested with the holiest office on earth — that of an am- 
bassador of God, and a minister of Jesus. He undertakes 
the charge of seub / and places himself in a situation in 
which their salvation or destruction will depend very 
materially on his teaching and example, and on the man- 
ner in which he shall discharge the various duties of his 
trust. If he b spiritual, skilful, earnest, faithful ; he may 
hope both to save himself and them that hear him. But 
if he is palpably the opposite of this— a blind leader of 
the blind, both will undoubtedly be destroyed together. 
Such is the actual situation of every pastor ; and such the 
circumstances into which evary young man brings himself, 
when he assumes the pastoral relation. No wonder he 
trembles^ as the solemn day q>proaches ! No wonder be 
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is oppressed, and all but overwhelmed, in passing through 
its momentous scenes ! 

The Lord prepare all the members of this sacred 
Seminary, and all the young men of our land who are 
similarly situated, for solemn ordination vowsl And 
when these vows shall have been made, and the cons^ 
quent obligations assumed, may the Lord assist and 
strengthen his youthful ambassadors to be faithful ,* that 
his name be glorified, and hid kingdom greatly enlarged, 
through their instrumentality, Amen. 
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MUlatUm ^fUr aetOmmU^'to the PBiiah^-Ao the ChwK^ Every Pastor stiqiild 
lie a nember of hia own Oburch. Not made a member by tlie acX ef Settle^ 
ment. He ii the higbeat Q0ic&r of the Church— its Biahop, its Paator. 

A MINISTER of the gospel, settled after the usual maBner 
in our churches, comes at once to sustain a two-fold 
relation; first to his church, and secondly to htk parish. 
The parish is a civil corporation, a creature of law ; and 
his relation to it is a civil one, partaking of the nature 
of a contract. The parish invite him to become their 
religious teacher ; and for his encouragement make to 
him certain pri^osals, which he acc^ts. They agree to 
pay him a certain sum of money, or to make him a stipu- 
lated compensation ; and he agrees to perform for them, 
to the best of his ability, a certain amount of parochial, 
ministerial labor. This, in brief, is the connection between 
the settled minister and his parish. 

His connection with his church is a very different mat- i 
ter. The church is an ecclesiastical body ; and . his 
relation to it is an ecclesiastical one, formed and consum- 
mated in an ecclesiastical way. These diverse relations 
into which an individual, by his settlement, has been 
brought, . are commonly expressed "by different names. 
He is the pastor of his church ; he is the minister of his 
parish. These relations are so diverse, that one of them 
may exist, without the other. Not unfrequently, one of 
them does exist, long after the other has been dissolved* 
The civil contract between a minister and his people may 
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eease, 00 that he has no longer any clafan on them for 
pecuniary support, or they on him for ministerial service ; 
and yet his pastoral relation may femain entire. This is 
commonly the case with the aged pastor, when he receives 
an assistant, or a colleague. On the other hand, a church 
may see cause to dismiss its pastor, and his ecclesias> ' 
tical relation may regularly terminate ; and yet the parish 
may continue in contract with him, and he may labor for 
them as before. Or what is more frequently done at the 
present day, a minister may enter into contract with a 
people to supply them for a limited time, and may renew 
his contract from year to year, and never sustain any 
proper pastoral relation to the church. I mention this 
practice, however, not to approve of it. It is an innovap 
tion upon our established cuslmns, and one which, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, is to be discouraged. 

Of the two rdations above referred, to, the eccksiastieai 
one is obviously the mcnre sacred, and the more important. 
The duties growing out of this relation invdve dU those 
resulting from the ethnr, and many more. We will dis- 
miss, therefore, the civil relation (having just adverted to 
the nature of it) and go into a consideration of the 
ecclesiastical relation, or that subsisting between a pastor 
and his church. 

And here a question immediatdy suggests itself, and 
one of very considerable interest at the present time, 
8haM the pastor become a viember of the ehmrch over 
which he is settled? Some very excellent ministers have 
answered this question in the negative. And the general 
reason assigned for such an answer is, that by beccnning 
t member of his own cliurch, a minister dirows himself 
into the hands of his chiir^, and comes under tiieir 
power. They may make him a sufofect of disc^iHnt, and 
cast him oat of the church, and he has no remedy. If 
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1m is to be tried for any alleged offence, he ought to be 
tried by his peers, by ministers, and not by the members 
of his church. * 

In reply to this reasoning, I admits that no pastor ought 
to forfeit his standing in the ministry, or in the church, 
without opportunity for a hearing before his equals ; nor 
is it in the power of his church, on supposition he be- 
comes a member of it, to deprive him of this privilege. 
They may subject him to discipline ; they may censure 
and condemn him ; but he has always the right of appeal 
to a mutual Council, which has power to review the pro- 
ceedings of a church, to repair any injury that may have 
been inflicted, and to do him justice. Or if his church 
should be so unreasonable as to deny his request for a 
mutual council, he may himself call an ex-parte council, 
which would be entitled, under such circumstances, to 
review his case, and to remove any injuries which it might 
iqppear he had sustained. 

All this security the usages of our churches afford to a 
minister, on supposition he becomes a member of Ms 
church ; and I see not what greats security he can pos- 
sibly have, on the contrary supposition. Suppose he is not 
a member ; if he gets into d^culty with his church, his 
not being a member will not heal the difficulty. Nor 
will it enable him long to continue his pastoral relation 
(even if he desires it) against their will. And when the 
matter comes to be investigated, the best he can expect in, 
an impartial hearing before a Council But of this his 
church cannot deprive him, oa supposition he becomes a 
m^nber with them. 

Nor is it true that, by becoming a member of his 
churchy a minister puts himself into their hands, or under 
their pow^, any further than every Christiaii is willing to. 
dO| and must do, whenever he connects himself with the 
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church of Christ. By becoming a member of his church, 
the minister, like every other member, has the benefit of 
their watch and care. He engages to watch over them, 
and they over him. If they wander from their duty, it 
will devolve on him to admonish and reclaim them ; and 
if he wanders from his duty, the same obligation will rest 
upon them. And this, as I said, is a great privilege. 
The affectionate pastor does not wish to be exempt from 
r^traints or liabilities, tb which his brethren around him 
are subject. He does not wish the liberty to perpetrate 
offences and escape church censures, simply because he 
is a minister of the gospel. He believes that such a 
liberty would be, not only dangerous to him, but disgrace** 
ful. He regards the watch and care of the church, not 
as an evil to be avoided, but as a privilege to be desired. 
This is the light in which he presents the matter to others, 
9nd in the same light he views it in reference to his own 
case. 

. That a pastor should be a member of his own church, 
I argue, in the first place, from the inherent reasonable- 
ness 9nd propriety of the thing. By the act of settle- 
ment, the man has become an officer of the church. He 
hwi becmne its Jirst officer. And what propriety in his 
being advanced to office in a body, of which he is npt a 
member ? Who would think of choosing a person to be 
president of any other association, or to be the leader and 
commander of a company, to which he did not belong ? 
The imprc^riety of such a step would be palpable to every 
•ne. But the impropriety is not less in the case of a 
church, than in that of any other association. Who would 
think of appointing one to the office of deacon in a church, 
who was not a member of it, and who could not be induc^ 
e4 to become a niembert Sut if a pera<Hi could bo| 
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hold the second office in a church, without being a mem- 
ber, much less should he be permitted to hold the first. 

I urge, secondly, that for the pastes of a church to be 
also a member of it, brings the parties nearer together, 
promotes union, and implies confidence. By the very act 
of joining himself to the church which has called hitn, 
previous to settlement, the pastor elect signifies that he 
has confidence ia it ; that he regards it as a true church 
of Christ ; that he is willing to cast in his lot among his 
brethren, and become one with them. In this way a feel- 
ing of union is awakened, and Christian aflfeetion and 
confidence are increased. The whole aspect of the mear 
sure is becoming and encouraging, and the results of it 
to either party are exceedingly pleasant. Whereas, if ^ 
minister takes the opposite ground ; if he stands aloof 
from his church, ^nd refuses to> become a member of it; 
especially if he does this, on the ground that he is unwil* 
ling to subject himself to its discipline, or place himself 
under its watch and care; here, obviously, is a painful 
want of confidence, a distance, a reserve, whic)i, unless 
counteracted by other influences, will be likely to embit« 
ter the whole connection. 

I urge again, that for a minister, at the time of his 
settlement, or before, to become a member of his church, 
will be likely to prevent manif bad consequences. It may 
prevent unhappy consequences both to himself, to the 
church of which he was originally a member, and t<T that 
of which he now becomes pastor. From the former' of 
these churcherlie is p^manently removed, it may be to 
a considerable distance, and is no longer in a situation to 
enjoy its fellowship, or to be subject to its watch and c^e. 
And yet, continuing a m^nber of it, the brethren are 
bound in covenant to watch over him, and he is bound to 
watch over them. Suppose he wanders from the path of 
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duty, and his character becomes such as to disgrace his 
profession. What shall be done with him t The church 
of which he is pastor cannot deal with him as a member, 
for he does not belong to them. They can only dissolve 
his pastord relation, and let him go. And the church of 
which he is a member cannot conveniently deal with him ; 
ibr they are hundreds of miles off. Perhi^s they do not 
hear of his wanderings until years after their occurrence ; 
all which time he has been bringing reproach upon the 
cause of Christ, and grieving and distressing the hearts 
of Christians among whom he resides. Or if they are 
notified of his delinqujsnces, as they should be ; they are 
in no situation to inquire into them, or to deal with him 
as the gospel requires. They are in no situation to labor 
with him to bring him to repentance ; or, in case such 
labor fails, to judge of the best time and manner of sepa- 
rating him from the communion of Christians. Hence, 
in all probability, he will continue on in his errors and 
sins, and remain a standing ulcer and reproach upon the 
fair body of the church, as long as he lives. 

To show that these consequences are not imaginary, 
allow me to state a case which came under my own obser- 
vation. It was that of a man who, during his collegiate 
life, became connected with the church in Yale College. 
He was afterwards settled over a church in Massachusetts, 
of which he declined becoming a member, under the 
usual pretence that such a formality was inexpedient and 
unnecessary. After having been settled several years, he 
turned Unitarian, and was dismissed. His conduct, as 
well as his creed, was unsatisfactory to the members of 
th^ church, and they undertook, after his dismission, to 
deal with him, according to the rules of the gospel. But 
he disclaimed their right to make him a subject of disci- 
pline, alleging that he was not a member of their body, 
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and never had been, but was still connected with the 
church in Yale College. On this ground, he still claimed 
communion with the church, though he would not submit 
to its discipline, and had widely departed from its rules 
both of faith and of life. Nor is this a solitary case. It 
is but one among many, that have occurred, and will 
occur, so long as the practice is tolerated of settling miii> 
isters over churches, of which they are not required to 
become members. 

I urge once more, that by falling into this practice, 
ministers set a bttd example before their churches, and 
thereby exert an unhappy influence. All allow that it is 
highly important for private Christians, when they remove 
from one place to another, to remove their church relation. 
They should become connected with the churches whef e 
they reside. But with what fkce or conscience can a 
minister of the gospel urge this duty upon private Chris- 
tians, when he has neglected to perform it himself? With 
what consistency can he say to them, ' you ought not to 
reside in one place, and have your church relation in 
another ; you ought, by all means, to be members, and to 
be under the watch and care, of the church where you 
reside ; when it is notoriously true that he is himself con- 
nected with a church, it may be, some hundreds of milev 
off? It is in no small measure owing, I have thought, to 
this disorderly practice on the part of ministers; that 
Christians, when they change the place of their residenqe, 
are so backward and negligent in connecting themselves 
with the churches to which they remove. 

It may be said, in reply to all this reasoning, that the 
settlement of a pastor over a church does in fact constitute 
him a member of it, and that he has no need to become 
a member in any other way. — But is this true ? If it he 
true, then* is he a member to all intents and purposes; in 
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covenant with the church, under its watch and care, sub- 
ject to its discipline, and the object aimed at in the fore- 
going discussion is ^cured. And the same objections 
would lie against his becoming a member in this way, as 
in any other. But is it true, that the mere settlement of 
a minister over a church constitutes him a member of itt 
I answer this question in the negative, and that for sev- 
eral, reasons. 

In the first place, the act of settling a minister over one 
church cannot, of itself, remove him from another. Up 
to the time of his settlement, the pastor elect belongs to 
some other church. He is in solemn covenant with that 
church, and cannot be released from it in a regular way, 
but by an act of dismission. But no such act has been 
passed, and none requested. Probably the church has 
not been consulted at all, in regard to the contemplated 
settlement. Under these circumstances, how can an 
ordaining council, or any other body, take the pastor elect 
out of the church of whioh he is a member? How can 
they release him from his covenant obligations to thai 
church, or the church from its covenuit obligations to 
him 1 The thing is manifestly impossible. 

And equally impossible is it for the ordaining council 
#• put the candidate for settlement into the church of 
which he is to be pastor. If he comes into this body, he 
must come in by assenting to its faith and covenant. He 
must come in at his own request and by consent of the 
body itself. This is the only way in which persons can 
become connected with a congregational church. "And 
Id' tell of a minister's being put into such a church, so as 
to become a member of it, by an ordaining council, or by 
the act of settlement, is an absurdity. 

But this is not all. If the act of settlement over a 
church constitutes the pastor a member of it, then how is 
5 
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he affected by the act of dismission ? Does this make 
him no member? And if it does make him no member 
(as it should seem^ on the theory before us, it ought to) 
then where does it leave him ? Does it throw him back 
into the church to which he originally belonged ? Or 
does it throw him out of the Christian community, entirely 
consign him over to the world, and amount to a virtual 
excommunication? It devolves on those to answer 
these questioi^s, who say that the very act of settlement 
constitutes a minister a member of his church, and that 
a formal admission to it is unnecessary.* 

On the whole, it is my decided opinion, that every pas- 
tor should be a member of the church over which he is 
settled ; and that he should become a member, by admis- 
sion, in the usual way. This step is perfectly reasonable 
and proper in itself, and the influence of it is all good, and 
only good. Whereas the contrary practice, to say nothing 
of its inherent absurdity, lays a foundation for unfavorable 
inferences and remarks, and is followed often, or is likely 
to be, by unhappy consequences. I would hope therefore, 
that no minister will ever again be settled over a Congre- 
gational church, until he has first become a member of 
it ; and that no church will consent to receive one as its 
pastor, who is not a member ; and that no council will 
consent to solemnize the pastoral relation, without seeing 
to it that the relation of membership has first been cos* 
Bummated. Until this is done, our churches cannot claim 
that their practice is regulated by the teachings either of 
reason or scripture. They cannot claim to be the con- 

^ Perhaps it will be said, that the dismissed minister belongs to the general 
visible church, but not to any parHeuUir church. Then there is no particular 
church to wi^ch over him, and to call him to an account in case of scandal. 
He is subject to discipline for his offences, notokere. Besides, what constitutes 
the g«Mral visible church, except the parHeuiar visible churches ? The chuixh 
general vuiudea all thesey and no more. Hence, if an individual does not belong 
to any particular church, it is impossible he should belong to the church general. 
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sistent followers, either of our Pilgrim forefathers, or of 
the primitive believers.* 

Having thus expressed the opinion, and shown the rea- 
sons of it, that a minister settled over a church, should 
first be a member of the body, I proceed to say, that he 
is something more than a member. He is an ojficer of the 
church, and under Christ its highest officer. He is its 
pastor, its teacher, its bishop, its earthly guide and hecul. 

The termjpos/or.or shepherd is one much employed in 
the Scriptures, to denote a religious teacher and guide. 
In this sense it is applied to the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament. It is often applied to our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is **the Great Shepherd of the sheep"— "the Chief 
Shepherd" — ^**the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls." 
The term is a relative one, implying (in the very compo- 
sition of it) the existence of a flock. Much of the wealth 
of the orientals, in their earlier and simpler state of so- 
ciety, consisted in their flocks ; the feeding, tending, and 
nurturing of which constituted a principal part of their 
employment The business of the shepherd was lucrative 
and honorable; and the connection subsisting between 
him and his flock was of the most intimate and tender 
kind.' The sheep knew the voice of their shepherd, and 
followed him ; but a stranger they would not follow, for 
they 'knew not the voice of strangers. The shepherd 
•ailed his own sheep by name ; and when he put them 
forth, he went before them, and the sheep followed him, 
4br,they knew his voice. See John 10: 3 — 5. This 
tender, interesting connection, so familiar to those to whom 
the Scriptures were first given — a connection involving 

* In his Ratio DiaciptinoB, Mr. Upham sayi, ** According to Confrsgattonal 
luage, no person becomes and zemams the minister of a church, without also 
transferring his relationship, and bteommgr a Msmftar ^ the mm$. The reasons of 
this are ▼arious ; but one undoubtedly is that he may feel himself sul^ect to the 
needftil restraint of its watch and discipliAe.** p. 167. 
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80 much of care and watchfulness on one part, and of 
dependence and confidence on the other — ^the Holy Spirit 
has seized upoB,» to set forth the connection subsisting 
between the religious^ teacher^ and the people of his 
charge. He is their undernshepherd^ their pastor; waA 
they are the jZocA;, which the great Shepherd of the sheep 
has committed to his hands. The duties growing out of 
this pastoral relation are numerous and various^ and wiU 
be considered ift the following Lectures. 



LECTURE IV. 

Pagtoral Acquamtanee.—Means of it. Visits. Bet visits described. Dangers and 
benefits of them. Rules to be observed in regard to them. 

One of the first duties involved in the pastoral relation, 
is that of a mutual and intimate acquaintance. " I am the 
good shepherd, and know my sheep^ and am known of 
mine.'* Every good pastor wHl make himself familiarly 
acquainted with his people, and with all his people. He 
will know their names, their families, their characters, 
connections, and circumstances — every thing pertaining 
to them which would be of interest to a confiding and 
faithful friend. More especially will he endeavor to 
become spiritually acquainted with them. He will know 
of them individually y so far as he may, their spiritual 
state. Without this acquaintance, he cannot possibly 
know how to preach to them with advantage. He cannot 
Jnow what truths and duties to enforce, or how to enforce 
them. He cannot so divide the word of truth, as to 
give to each his portion in due season. His bow must be 
perpetually drawn at a venture, and his arrows will be 
almost as likely to do hur(t as good. As well might the 
jphysician prescribe for his patient, without knowing at all 
the symptoms of his disease, as the religious teacher 
proclaim the truths of the gospel, without that intimate 
spiritual acquaintance with the people of his charge, of 
which I have spoken. 

The modes of cultivating this spiritual acquaintance 
5» 
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are variooB. The faithful pastor may do it, to some extent, 
by inviting individuals to his study. This method has 
some peculiar advantages. The desired interview will be 
more likely to be free and unembarrassed, and be less 
liable to interruption, in the study of the pastor, than 
perhaps any where else. Still, this method cannot be 
relied on, as furnishing facilities for a general acquaint- 
ance. It may be the best mode of gaining access to par- 
ticular individuals, and should be resorted to chiefly for this 
purpose ; while other means should be employed of gain- 
ing that extended acquaintance with the people of his 
charge which the pastor needs. 

The faithful pastor may do something towards accom- 
plishing this object, by improving as he ouglit those 
occasional interviews, which he will have with individuals 
of his people. Such opportunities will have some advan- 
tages ; for being manifestly undesigned and unanticipated, 
the individuals addressed will be off their guard, and will 
often speak more freely than under any other circumstan- 
ces. Besides ; by carefully improving such opportunities, 
a pastor will show that his religion is not one of times and 
seasons ; that his heart is really in his. work ; and by this 
means he will secure a degree of confidence, and. gain 
that attentim, which otherwise might be denied him. » 

A most favorable opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the feelings of individuals, is furnished in the inquiry 
meeting; since this is the very object of the inquiry 
meeting, to bring those together, whose hearts are bur- 
thened, and who feel that they need instruction and 
prayer in reference to their souls' concerns. I shall have 
occasion to speak of inquiry meetings, in another connec- 
tion. Suffice it to say at present, that the benefits of 
them must be limited, almost entirely, to seasons of spe- 
cial, religious interest and revival ; because it is at such 
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seasons only that they will be needed, or can be with inter- 
est sustained. It will be vain, therefore, to depend on 
them for that general spiritual acquaintance with a people, 
which is so necessary to the success of a pastor's labors. 

I proceed, therefore, to say, that in order to the full 
accomi^ishnient of this important object, I know of no 
substitute, for pastoral visiting. The pastor must not 
wait, in all cases, for his people to come to him ; he must 
go to ihem. He must visit them at their houses, and there 
cultivate that intimacy, and form that acquaintance with 
them, which will be to him of so much value in the pros- 
ecution of his labors. 

The visits which a pastor will be called to make are 
chiefly of three kinds : Set visits; pastoral visits, prop* 
erly so called; and visits to the sick and the afflicted. 
Of each of these kinds of visits I shall speak at some 
length, and in the order in which they have been men- 
tioned. 

By set visits I mean those which are made by previous 
appointment, and in consequence of a formal invitation. 
They are occasions when friends meet together, in con- 
siderable numbers, and when there is always more or less 
of display. I regard this class of visits as less profitable 
than either of the others, and as more difficult to be 
managed so as to satisfy the conscience of a spiritual, 
faithful pastor. Some have thought that they should be 
^altogether ^couraged ; or at least, that a minister should 
have no part in them. But such has not been the opinion 
or the practice of faithful pastors generally. Such is not, 
oft the whole, my own opinion. It would be exceedingly 
difficult for a pastor, were he to desire it, to prevent all 
such visits among a people. He would find it difficult 
to keep himself entirely aloof from them, without exciting 
prejudice, and giving ofiem^e. In my own opinion, he 
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had better not attempt either. He should endeavor rather 
to subject such visits to proper regulations ; to give them 
the right direction and character ; and thus make them 
occasions of good, both to himself and his people. 

If properly conducted, such visits may be of importance 
to the pastor himself. They will furnish him with an 
agreeable relaxation from the severity of study, and from 
the^more laborious duties of his office. Such relaxation 
he occasionally and greatly needs. For the want of it he 
suffers, both in body and mind. His digestive organs 
become disordered; his nervous system is deranged ; his 
spiritual vision is clouded ; his heart is dispirited and sad. 
Relaxation of some sort is absolutely necessary to the 
health and usefulness of a minister; and ordinarily it 
may be sought in agreeable social intercourse among his 
people, as well as any where. 

The kind of visits of which I speak may also be of 
benefit to a minister, by improving his manners. Much 
of the preparatory training of young ministers has no 
direct tendency to improve their manners. This is true 
to a great extent, not only of College life, but of Seminary 
life. Through a series of years, students constitute a 
community by themselves ; they have their own cares, 
interests and pursuits; they mingle but little with the 
world ; and the consequence is, that when their course of 
study is finished, and they are prepared to go out into the 
world, they lack that ease and elegance of m^^ers which, 
if possessed, might add materially to their usefulness. It 
is perfectly natural that this should be so. It is no dis- 
paragement to young men (though it may be a detriment) 
that it is so. It is quite as likely to be the case with the 
more promising scholars, as with those of an inferior 
character. And yet the evil should be guarded against — 
80 far as itmay be without incurring greater evil8---during 
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the whole course of preparatory education. And it should 
be remedied — so far as may be, and as speedily as may be 
— ^when the preparatory course is finished. And there is 
no better remedy, within the reach of tlie settled pastor, 
than to go occasionally into good society, and especially 
the society of his people. He will here lose, insensibly, 
the stiffiiess, the awkwardness, the absence, and occa* 
sional embarrassment of the mere scholar, and undergo so 
much of transformation in respect to manners as may be 
needful. 

The kind of visits of which I speak may also be of advan- 
tage to a minister, by promoting a pha$ani acquaintance 
and good understanding between him and his people. He 
sees them now at their own home, and at their own invita- 
tion. He sees them when they expect to see him, and are 
glad to see him. The occasion will furnish a thousand 
opportunities for bestowing those little kind attentions, 
which serve to make him intimately acquainted with his 
peo{^e, and to endear him to their hearts. It will occa- 
sionally furnish opportunities for that close spiritual con- 
versation and acquaintance, which the faithful pastor so 
much desires and needs. 

And while the kind of visits of which I speak may be 
of essential benefit to a minister ; it will be not only 
pleasant but profitable to 9l people to have their minister 
with them, at such times. If it is b^t that they should 
have such visits at all, it is best that he should be with 
them^ at least occasionally. He should be there, to be an 
example to his people ; — to show them, in his own person, 
how to unite high social enjoyments with strict Christian 
dignity and propriety of deportment. He should be there, 
to be, if necessary, a restraint upon them ; — to prevent 
those outbreakings of mirth, and the introduction of 
practices or amusements, which are inconsistent with the 
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Christian life. He should be there, to give a suitable 
turn, a direction to conversation ; to introduce useful 
topics of discourse ; and to assist in the devotions of the 
occasion : For a minister should have no meetings with 
his people, at which devotional exercises may not with 
propriety be introduced. He should be there, to improve 
opportunities of doing good ; — of honoring his profession, 
subduing prejudice, and dropping words of instruction, 
consolation, warning, or even of reproof, as the occasion 
may require. It was in mixed companies — in some 
instances, at the tables of the Scribes and Pharisees, that 
our Saviour's instructions dropped as the dew. He was 
an example, in this respect, to all his followers, and more 
especially to his ministers. 

But the kind of visits of which I speak, though capable 
of being turned to very good account, both to ministers 
and people, are still liable to abuse. ' They are liable to 
be 50 abused and perverted, as to become a nuisance, 
more than a benefit. They *may be conducted in such a 
m^ner, that a minister, if he cannot regulate and reform 
them, will feel constrained to absent himself entirely from 
them. 

The following have occurred to me as some of the reg- 
ulations under which such visits should be placed, espe- 
cially if they are to have the countenance of a pastor. 

1. They must not be permitted to interfere with stated 
religious meetings. I regard this as a very important 
rule, and one which ought not, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, to be violated. A manifestation should be made, 
in this way, that religion is ihe prindpcd things and that 
meetings for religious purposes are of more importance 
than mere social visits. 

2, They must not be appointed, at least with the 
expectation that the pastor wW atteci4 th^m^ in the la^t^ 
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part of ^e week. The last two days and evenings of the 
week the pastor will need occupy, vemumenilif, in his 
study. They should be set apart, consecrated to this pur- 
pose ; and so his people should understand it And they 
should suffer none of their plans of business or enjoyment : 
nothing, unless it be sore affliction, to interrupt him, at 
this important season. 

3. Set visits should be suspended in seasons of relig" 
ious revival; also when hopeful appearances encourage 
special preparation for a revival. — There are two reasons 
why such visits should not be had in seasons of revival. 
The first is, there will not be time for them ; the leisure 
time being chiefly taken up with religious meetings. The 
second is, they will necessarily interfere with more import- 
ant things. They will interfere, not only by , occupying 
time which should be devoted to religious purposes, but 
by mthdramng attention frcrni the great subject of the 
soul's salvation. When the mind and heart of an indi- 
vidual are engrossed with this most important subject, he 
has little relish for mere social enjoyments ; and if he 
indulges in such enjoyments, though it be with modera- 
tion, they will be very likely to divert his mind, dissipate 
his seriousness, and retard, if not fatally arrest, his spirit- 
ual improvement. Many a soul, it may be feared, is now 
' among the lost, which once was not far from the kingdom 
of God, and which might have been saved, but for this 
very cause. 

And the same reasons which should suspend set visits 
during a season of revival, should also pause a suspension 
of them, when there is apparent anyMnusual seriousness, 
any decisive indications of the Spirit's presence, and when 
special efforts are being made by the pastor and church 
to.promote a revival of religion. Seasons such as these 
will be regarded by all intelligent Christians, as of a 
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peculiarly critical and important character. They are sea* 
sons, calling for dgep anxiety and humility, for much 
effort and prayer ; and it is possible for professed Christians 
to do immense mischief at such times, by thrusting in 
their set visits, or parties, and thus quenching the holy 
fire, before it is properly kindled. 

4. The next regulation to which I would subject set 
visits is, that they should be attended with no extrava-^ 
gance, either of expenditure or display. The guests 
invited should not be numerous, and the provision made 
for them should be clearly within the bounds of ChristiaQ 
moderation. In these days, when funds are so much need- 
ed, and can be turned to so good account, in many ways^ 
for the advancement of Christ's kingdom, I regard it as 
palpably wicked for a Christian family to expend fi% otjL 
hundred dollars, in making preparation for a social visit 
And I regard it as little, if at all better, for a minister of 
the gospel to encourage or countenance such extrava- 
gance, by his presence. 

5. From such visits as a pastor may safely countenance, 
should be excluded, of course, all unchristian deportment 
and amusements. By unchristian amusements I under- 
stand, among other things, dancing, cards, vulgar sports 
and plays, and games of chance. And by unchristian 
deportment I mean noisj mirth, indecent levity, ludicrous 
song-singing or story-telling, evil speaking, indeed every 
thing, which will be likely to distress a Christian's con- 
science and pain his heart, after he has returned to his 
home ; or which will be likely to unfit him for secret and 
family devotion, and for pleasant communion with his 
God and Saviour. From such visits must also be excluded 
all intoxicating liquors. In a word, Christians must not 
feel, when preparing for set visits, or when present «t 
them^ as though they were released at all firom the bind* 
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ing force of injunctions such as these : ** Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds.'' " Let your conversation be always with 
grace." " Avoiding even the appearance of evil," 

6. I would propose as another regulation of set visits, 
that they should be closed, always, at seasonable hours. 
Unless this is done, not only is family devotion interrupted 
in all the families represented on such occasions, but a 
dangerous example is set before the community— one that 
will be sure to be perverted to the worst of purposes. 
« 7. In all ordinary cases, the visits of which I speak 
should be closed with devotional exercises. And these 
devotional exercises should be introduced, not (as I fear 
they have been, in some instances) with a view to sanctify 
a|id gloss over previous improprieties, but as the appro- 
priate, fitting conclusion of a Christian interview. A 
judicious pastor will be able, without much difficulty, to 
control this matter. He may cause it to be understood, 
that his presence is not to be expected, on any social 
occasion, where it will be thought impertinent for him, 
before he departs, to read a portion of the Scripture, 
or sing a hymn, and close the interview with prayer. 

I only add, that the kind of visits of which I have 
spoken should not be very numerous or frequent. In the 
present state of sociity, when Christian friends see each 
other so oflen at religious meetings, and on other occa- 
sions^ there is no necessity for frequent visits in order to 
promote a social acquaintance. And as the necessity for 
them does not exist, the trouble and expense attending 
them, and the time consumed in them, may be regarded 
as sufficient reasons why they should not be multiplied. 
I. would not, as I have said, altogether discourage set 
visits in a church and socie^ ; but I would discourage 
the unreasonable multiplication of them; and I would 
6 
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haTe them subjected to such" regulations, and attended 
in sueh a way, and under such circumstances, as an 
enlightened and tender conscience and the word of God 
require. 

The Christian pastor should feel, when called to one 
. of these visits, that he is going into a scene of trial ; — 
a place where, if discreet and faithful, he may hope both 
to gain and to impart benefit; but where, if indiscreet 
or unfaithful, he will be sure to injure both himself 
and others. Under a sense of this, let him prepare him- 
self beforehand for the interview. Let him fortify his 
soul with prayer ; and let him furnish himself with appro- 
priate topics of conversation, to be introduced as occa^ 
sion shall require. Let him go with the determination, 
not to sail passively with the current, and be floated any 
where, as the tide of social feeling and of conversation 
may chance to run ; but to make conversation profitable ; 
to arrest it, when beginning to flow in a wrong direction ; 
to give it the turn which a Christian would desire ; and 
to improve the whole occasion to the glory of God, and 
the honor of the Christian profession and name. 

With such a determination — formed in the strength of 
Christ, and fortified with solemn prayer — let him go ; and 
the blessing of God will be likely to go with him, and the 
best results may be expected to flow f^m his labors. 
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FUita coBtiaued. PMatoral VimU t o be porraied qntematieally. How con- 
ducted. Incadental objecta to be jMromoted. Enlei rMpectlng them. VigiU 
to the tiek mtd tk$ ttgHeUd. Mode of eondveting tbem. Benefit* of them. 
Meceiomg FmU, 

In my last Lectare I entered on the subject of Pas* 
taral visiting. I divided the visits which a pastor will be 
called to make into three classes, viz : set insits ; those 
which may be more strictly denominated pastoral visits ; 
and visits to the sick and the afflicted. Of the first of 
these kinds of visits I have already^ spoken at sufficient 
length. I proceed to a consideration of the second. 

By pastoral visits, properly so called, I mean those to 
which, as a general thing, the pastor is not particularly 
invited ; — to which, at least, he~i8 not to wait for a formal 
invitation. They are those which, by common consent, 
his office as pastor renders it not only proper, but neces- 
sary, for him to make. He tnusi make them, or the 
incumbent duties of his office would not be fulfilled. 

The object of tlus class of visits is not mere social 
interest and enjoyment, but spiritual benefit. The pastor 
meets his peq>le now, not so much in the character of a 
friend and acquaii|tance, as of a religious teacher and 
guide. He goes to inquire after their spiritual state ; to 
instruct and admonish them ; to pray with and for them ; 
to do them good, in any way that their circumstances shall 
seem to require. These visits constitute, obviously, a 
very important part of mimsteridi labor. They are a party 
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with which no faithful and wise pastor will consent erer 
%& dispense. 

In conducting pastoral visits, as in every other part of 
ministerial labor, there should be as much of system as pos- 
sible. There should be system or rule, in regard to the 
time to be devoted ta them. By most ministers, the fore- 
noon and evening are chiefly valued as seasons for study. 
The afternoon is devoted to miscellaneous and outdoor 
business. And, unless when prevented by sickness, bad 
weather, or other indispensable calls and engagements, I 
should think that three afternoons of every week might 
well be devoted to pastoral visiting. Three afternoons in 
a week would amount to something more than one hun- 
dred and fifty afternoons in a year ; which properly im- 
proved, would be abundantly sufficient for visiting the 
largest congregations. 

In order that these visits may be properly conducted, it 
will be necessary that a pastor should know, early and 
JSiccurately, who his people are. When he assumes the 
pastoral office among a people, it will be his first object to 
ascertain the number and extent of his flock. He will 
prepare separate lists both of his church and parish; 
noting who of them are heads of families, where they 
reside, with whom they are connected, and such other 
circumstances of interest respecting them as may come 
to his knowledge. He is now prepared to enter, as he 
can, upon the work of visiting ; in which, as I have said* 
he is not to wait for invitations, but set himself directly 
Hbout it, as a part of his official duty. 

It will be advisable, as a general thing, that the. pastor 
prosecute his visits in some order ; either of roads, or 
streets, or neighborhoods, or school-districts ; that he may 
know definitely what progress he makes, and when he is 
done, and that none of his people may be passed over, 
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It is advisable, too, that families should know, if possible, 
when a visit from their pastor is to be expected ; as in 
this case, they may be together, and at home, and in cir- 
cumstances to make the interview agreeable and profits 
able. I can think of no exception to this rule, unless it 
be in cases where persons may wish to avoid their minis- 
ter, and who, if they knew when to expect him, would be 
pretty sure to be away. 

The kinds of visits, of which I speak need not, in gen- 
eral, be l6ng. Unless when peculiar circumstances require 
them to be lengthened, half an hour will be time enough 
for each ; so that several of them may be accomplished 
in the same afternoon. The length of them however, as 
well as the mode of conducting them, must vary materi- 
ally, according to circumstances. In some cases, the 
mode of conducting pastoral visits is altogether a plain 
matter. Every thing is made easy and agreeable to a 
minister. In other cases, he will need much wisdom and 
grace, so to discharge his duty as to satisfy himself, and 
not displease the individuals on whom he calls. 

In the families of professing Christians, and in many 
other families, a pastoral visit may be openly and almost 
exclusively of a religious character. Indeed, it will be 
expected to be of such a character, and disappointment 
will be felt, if it is not so. When the pastor arrives, the 
household, or so many of them as can be collected, will 
be called together. They may be addressed individually 
or collectively on the subject of religion. The pastor 
may inquire freely kito their spiritual state ; learn their 
doubts, their diflBculties, their encouragements, their con- 
solations ; and give them such advices as their circum- 
stances demand, Happy the minister, who has no fami- 
lies to visit and pray for, but such as these ! And happy 
the families who are of this character 5— whose affairs the 
6* 
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grace of the gospel regulates, and ever all whose interestfl^ 
this heavenly grace presides ! 

But probably every minister will be called to visit fami* 
lies, more or less, which are very different from those 
which have been described; in which the subject of 
religion must be approached indirectly and cautiously, if 
at all ; else violent prejudices will be awakened, perhaps 
angry feelings will be excited, and both the ministeY and 
bis message will be repelled. It is in circumstances such 
as these, that the pastor needs large measures of that 
wisdom which is from above, and which can be obtained 
only in answer to prayer. 

In all his visits among his people, it will be necessary 
for a pastor to be, and to seem to be, humble, sociable, 
condescending, familiar, avoiding magisterial airs, and 
not assuming to himsdf any special, official importance. 
It will be easy to do this, and yet lay aside nothing of 
that dignity of deportment which is requisite to be main- 
tained. There is no impression which common peq)Ie 
are more likely to imbibe, than^ that their minister is 
haughty, and thinks himself above them. And there is 
no impression which they can imbibe, Which will prove a 
greater obstruction to his usefulness. He ought by ali 
means to remove and prevent such an impression ; and 
the most effectual method of doing this is that hinted at 
above. Let him visit his people at their houses. Let 
him be familiar and sociable with them, as one friend 
with another. Let him not despise the poor and ignorant 
among them, nor those even who are degraded and viciou^. 
Every human being, every one who has an immortal soul, 
is in possession of an inestimable treasure, and is entitled 
to the earnest, benevolent regards of the minister of 
Christ. 

The pastor should associate with his people, so far as 
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he may do it Cotisistently, on terms of equality. He will 
take a deep interest in all their affairs, and , be ready to 
perform for them, even the meanest of them, any kind 
office in his power. In his intercourse with them, he 
will respect their feelings, and not needlessly say or do 
anything to give them pain. If he finds those among 
them who will not converse with him on religious subjects, 
then let him converse with them on other subjects. If 
he may not at once do aU that for them that he would, 
then let him cheerfully do what he can, and wait the 
favoring opportunity to do more. 

The kind of intercourse between pastor and people is 
very different in this country, at the present time, from 
what it was fifty or a hundred years ago. Ministers then 
possessed more of what may be termed authority among 
a people. They associated less with them \ kept them at 
a greater distance ; while their demeanor, dress, and 
whole personal appearance were calculated to inspire a 
degree of veneration bordering upon fear. Whether the 
change which has taken place has been, on the whole, for 
the better or the worse, I need not now stop to inquire. 
That there has been a change is very manifest ; and every 
wiie minister will accommodate himself to it, as well as 
he can. His influence among his people now must be 
more that of affection, than of stem authority. It must 
be that of love, rather than fear. He must associate with 
them, as their spiritual guide, their example, their coun^ 
sellor, their friend, inspiring confidence, and drawing 
them round him with cords of interest and love. 

In a course of pastoral visiting, there are some inci* 
dental objects of much importance, which a faithful min* 
ister will endeavor to promote. He will see that his 
people are supplied with Bibles ; and if any families are 
destitute, he will put them in a way to procure for them- 
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selves the word of life. He will keep constantly by him 
a supply of tracts, and in his pastoral excursions will 
distribute such as he thinks may be useful. If his own 
means are not sufficient to meet the expense of this, he 
may easily obtain the requisite funds by a public contri- 
bution, or (which will be better) from the private munifi* 
cence of some of the wealthier members of his churchy 

If, in the course of his visits, he finds those who fre- 
quently, if not habitually, neglect the house of God, he 
will, by some prudent method, ascertain the causes of 
such neglect ; and endeavor that these causes may be 
removed. Much, I am persuaded, might be done to 
remedy the prevalent neglect of public worship, by a 
discreet and faithful pastoral influence. I once knew a 
pastor, who might almost be said to keep a monitor's bill. 
He literally noted absentees from the Jiouse of God ; and 
they were sure to be inquired of, in some way, in the 
course of the week, as to the reasons of their absence. 

I shall have occasion to speak, in another place, of the 
interest which a pastor should take in the youth of his 
flock, and in promoting the cause of Sabbath schools. 
Suffice it to say here, that much may be done for this 
object, in the course of his visits. As he goes into fami- 
lies, he will naturally pay some attention to the children. 
He will certainly do this, if he desires to conciliate, in 
the most effectual manner, the good will of parents. And 
one of the most natural inquiries to be made of children 
will be, whether they attend the Sabbath school. The 
subject being thus introduced, it will be easy for a judi- 
cious pastor to manage the rest. If the children have 
not been to the Sabbath school, he will be able^ in most 
cases, ere long to bring them there. 

I conclude what I have to say on the subject of pastoral 
visits, with two or three general directions. 
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1. Let ihaxe be no favoritism manifested in regard to 
them. The pastor should visit all his people ; and he 
should do this, so far as he can, impartially. As a min- 
ister is of like passions with other men, it is, impossible 
that he should not love some ' families among his people 
better than others. Perhaps he ought to do this. Some 
families may be much more worthy of his love. But let 
him be careful jiot to manifest his partialities, in such 
ways as tp come under the charge of favoritism. No part 
of his flock will be satisfied to be neglected. If he has 
occasion to visit some families more than others, let it be 
for good and obvious reasons ; such as, when inquired 
for, -will be sufficient to satisfy impartial minds. 

2. As he prosecutes his visits from house to house, let 
the pastor keep a bridle upon his tongue. Let him be 
constantly guarded as to his conversation. He will hear, 
of course, a good deal of gossip, some of which it may 
be well to remember ; but let him by no means consent 
to become a retailer of it. He must speak evil of no man. 
He should say nought of any one absent, that he would 
not be willing to say, if that person were present. For 
whatever he does say, he may rest assured will be remem- 
bered and reported ; and if he does not set a guard upon 
his tongue, his visits will be produqtive of more mischief 
than benefit. 

3. I would recommend to every pastor to keep a private 
journal of his visits. In this journal should be noted, not 
only the times of his visits, but the character of them ; — 
what was said — what done — how particular individuals 
appeared — anything peculiar in the circumstances of the 
family — important changes that had occurred in it — in 
short, every thing of special interest to be remembered, 
I have said that this should be a. private journaL It must 
he strictly so ; the object of which should be to assist the 
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recollections of the pastor in keeping up an acquaintance 
with his fiock, and to prepare him the better to repeat his 
visits to the same household. 

Without enlarging farther, at present, on visits strictly 
pastoral, I proceed to consider the third class of visits 
proposed ; viz : those to the sick and the afflicted. These 
are important, not only as a token of sympathy and friend- 
ship, but as affording a precious opportunity of doing 
good. At the same time, they constitute a class of duties 
of great responsibility, and in some cases of peculiar 
difficulty. 

When repairing to the bed-side of the sick and dying, 
the pastor is to feel that he goes down to the confmes of 
the grave, and very near to the world of spirits. He goes 
to deliver his last messages to immortal beings who are 
shortly to appear before their God. He is about to offer 
his last prayers for those, who will soon be, either beyond 
the need of prayer in heaven, or beyond ihe reach of it 
in hell. The faithful pastor will feel, Under such circum- 
stances, that he stands in a solemn, awful place, and that 
he needs preparation and assistance from on high. 

When informed that any member of his flock is very 
sick, or otherwise deeply afflicted, the good pastor will 
not wait at all to be sent for. He will feel that it is 
incumbent on him to repair directly to the house of sor- 
row, that he may afford such assistance and counsel— thatj 
he may administer such instruction and consolation, as 
the case may require. * 

In approaching the scene of sickness and affliction, the 
pastor will remember, that he is not now to make a visit 
of sociability or ceremony, but one of Christian condo- 
lence and fidelity. And when he enters the house, he mil 
not take up time with remarks upon the weather, or the 
common topics of the day, bat will enter, as soon as pos* 
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sible, upon the great errand for which he has ccHOie. If 
the case is one of sickness, he will need to learn something 
respecting the bodily state of the sufferer ; — whether he 
has the exercise of reason ; whether he is able to converse, 
or to hear conversation ; and what opinions are entertained 
as to the nature and probable termination of his disease. 
He will make inquiries of this sort, not at all as a medical 
adviser, but that he may the better know how to proceed 
in accomplishing the important object of his visit. He 
may also think it necessary to inquire respecting the 
sufferer's state of mind. Of course, these preliminary 
inquiries are to be made, not of the sick person himself, 
nor (if it can be avoided) in his presence. 

And now, having gained all the light that is Aeedful, he 
will enter mote directly on the object which he has in 
view. If his sick friend is in a situation to receive him, 
and to be profited by his conversation, he will go at once 
to his bed-side, expressing in his whole appearance and 
manner the deep sympathy which he feels for him, and 
his readiness to afford him any assistance or consolation 
in his power. He will inquire tenderly, and in a way not 
to create embarrassment, into the state of his feelings and 
exercises. Is he resigned to his situation, calmly reposing 
his soul on God ? Or is he restive, impatient under his 
affliction, inclined to murmur and complain? Has he 
fcght, iiope, comfort, enjpyment, sufficient to overbalance 
{he pains of sickness, and raise him above the fears of 
death? Or are his views clouded, and his heart distressed 
with painful anxieties, so. that death appears to him as the 
king of terrors ? . Or has he been laid upon this bed of 
sickness without mj hope in Christ ? Has he been called 
to look death and eternity in the face, with no better 
prospect than that of b^ing driven away in his wickedr 
ness, and going down at once to th^ miserable abode of 
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hypocrites axid unbelievers ? And is he j^nsible of his 
awful situation, and filled with terror and alarm in view 
of it? Or (what is more discouraging and dreadful) is 
he evidently clinging to some unfounded hope, and shel- 
tering himself under some refuge of lies ? Or is he 
hardened, stupid, unfeeling, insensible, ignorant of his 
situation, or (if he knows it) caring nothing about it ? 

The cases which present themselves to the faithful 
pastor, as he visits among the sick of his flock, are exceed- 
ingly various. No two will be found exactly alike. Some 
of them will be interesting and comforting to him, in the 
highest degree. They will be an honor to religion, evinc- 
ing to ail beholders its reality, and its sustaining power. 
The death-bed of the rejoicing, triumphing believer, will 
be to the pastor a privileged place. On leaving it, he will 
oflen feel that he has derived far greater benefit, than he 
has been able to impart. 

Other cases of, sick-bed experience will be perplexing 
and trying to him. He will hardly know what to think 
of them, or what to say or do in respect to theiA. Still 
others, though less perplexingVwill be more painful. The 
pastor is at no loss what to say, but is distressed to find 
that nothing he can say is likely to have any good effect. 

It is not my purpose here to give directions as to what 
a minister ought to say to the different classes whom hh 
is called to visit. This part of the subject will be cdhsid- 
ered in another place; He must, of course,'diversify hip ' 
counsels, to meet the different cases which come before 
him. He must exercise his best judgment in this matter^ 
and pray that his judgment may be wisely directed. 

The pastor will have strong temptations, oflen, to deal 
unfaithfully — ^temptations which he will find it hard to 
resist. He may know, in some cases, that if he says 
what he believes to be true, and what he thinks it incum- 
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bent <m him to say, he shall wound the feeliBgs (^ friends, 
and in all probability give offence. He may be charged 
by physicians, and others, not to say anything that will be 
likely to disturb the feelings of the sick ; and yet he is 
bound to deal faithfully and truly, under all circum- 
stances, and to obey God rather than men. 

The benevolent pastor will have no dig^KMition to trifle 
with the interests of the body. He will not willingly say 
or do anytiiing, that will be likely to turn to the injury of 
health. But then the soul is worth infinitely more than 
the body ; and of this precious, immortal soul he has been 
put in charge. With such a trust committed to him, he 
cannot trifle. He must discharge his conscience faith- 
fully. Of the blood of ruined souls, he must be permit- 
ted to clear his own skirts. 

The visits of a pastor in the sick room should not 
ordinarily be long. Having said as much as circumstan- 
ces permit or require, he should pray with the sufferer, 
and retire. And he need not wait to be asked to engage 
in prayer. When the proper time arrives for the dis- 
charge of this duty, if the. subject is not proposed by 
others, the pastor should propose it himsel£ 

The prayer, like the other services of the sick room, 
should be short The pastor should come directly to the 
case in hwd, and with all fervency, humOity and* devo- 
tion, should spread it before the thnxie of grace. He 
inay oflen convey an idea in prayer, which he could not 
so well do in direct conversation. In his prayer, too, he 
may generally produce an impression, not only upon the 
person sick, but upon the other members of the family 
(whose benefit is to be consulted) which could be pro- 
duced in no other way. 
, As to the frequency of visits to the sick, the pastor will 
be guided, in great measure, by circumstances. If the 
7 
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caae is urgent, and is within a convenient distance, his 
visits will be repeated often. Under other circumstances, 
they will be less frequent. He will cheerfully subject 
himself to almost any inconvenience, where his sympa- 
thies are needed, or where he has a favorable opportunity 
of doing good. He will prefer rather to bestow super- 
fluous attentions, than to incur the imputation of coldness 
and neglect. 

When individuals who, in their sickness, have been 
often visited, and been made the subjects of frequent 
prayer, are raised up ; it is proper that some particular 
attention should be shown them, subsequent to their 
recovery. They should be carefully watched, and (if 
need be) faithfully cauticmed and warned, lest they forget ^ 
that goodness which has spared them, hurry back into the 
world, lose good impressions, and become more hard and 
insensible than ever. 

I only iidd, under this head, that the sympathies of a 
pastor should be manifested, not only in cases of sickness, 
but in other afflictions. In worldly losses and disappoint- 
ments ; amid the contradiction of enemies, and the deser- 
tion or bad conduct of friends ; and more especially in 
seasons of bereavement ; afflicted families should be made 
to feel, that they have at least one friend who sympathises*, 
with them, and prays for them, and into whose faithful ' 
ear they may be permitted to unbosom their sorrows : — • 
and this friend is their pastor. He will visit them at 'such 
seasons, and hear their complaints, and endeavor to sooth 
and sustain them with words of consolation. In times of 
l)ereavement especially, when the hearts of surviving 
friends are solemn and tender, a faithful pastor will seize 
the favorable moment, to suggest important truth .. to t}ie 
mind, to deepen good impressions, and if possible to im- 
part saving benefits to the soul. 
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It may be thought that so much visiting as has been 
recommended in this, and the preceding Lecture, will 
leave the pastor time for almost nothing else. His stud- 
ies, his sermons, must of necessity be neglected. But 
experience has proved that such may not be the result 
So far from this, I have no doubt that the minister, who is 
faithful to visit his people, and makes himself acquainted 
with them, will not only preach better sermons — better 
adapted, more appropriate and effective ; but ordinarily he 
will make them easier. His intercourse with his people 
will suggest subfects for sermons, and indicate the man- 
ner in which they should be treated. When the minister, 
prepared in this way, sits down to write, he has a specific 

.object in view. He writes, not merely for the purpose of 
preparing a sermon, but because he feels interested ; he 
wishes to write. He has an important end to be accom* 
plisbed by writing ; and he addresses himself to the task, 
like a man in earnest. A sermon prepared after this man- 
ner can hardly fail to be effective. It will be, not like an 
arrow shot at a venture, but like a nail driven in a sure 

^ place. It will reach and affect at least some in the con- 
gregation, and may prove the instrument of their salvation* 
There is but another topic to which I wish, in conclu- 

•/fiion, to direct attention, and this in only a few words. It 
is that of a pastor's receiving visits from his people.— 
'That he should be not only hospitable, but " given to 
hospitality," is an express injunction of the Scriptures. 
That he should be ready, at all times, to welcome his 
people *to his house, to share with him his bed and his 
board, as his circumstances permit, and their necessities 
require, admits not of a question. Or if he has relations 
and 9onn€ctions among his peoplb, he has the same 
right to see them together at his house, that other people 
'have to entertain their family friends. But is it incum- 
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bent on him to appoint set visits, to send out his ihrita* 
tions, and to entertun, from time to time, large companies 
at his house? Is this to be expected of him, by those from 
whom he has received like invitations, and whom he has 
visited in a simDar way ? These questions I answer in 
the negative ; and for the following reasons. 

1. A minister ought to see ali his people in this way, 
if he does any of them. He must show no partiality. 
Of all men, it least becomes him, and that within the 
circle of his own parish, to be a respector of persons. 
But, 

2. If a minister were to undertake, by a succession of 
set visits, to see all his parishioners at his house^ an 
unreasonable portion of his time would in this way be 
consumed. An expense, too, would be incurred, which, 
without a large increase of salary, he would be unable to 
bear. Besides ; he would be in danger of bringing those 
together at his visits, who might not be perfectly happy in 
each other's society, and thereby of exciting unpleasant 
feelings. 

On the whole, I think such a course of receiving visits 
ought not to be expected of a pastor. It should not be 
attempted by him. His situation in life is so peculiar, so 
different from that of friends around him, that it fairly 
exempts him from those laws of etiquette, by which others 
consider themselves as bound, in the matter of receiving 
and returning visits. 
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TVeaimaU ^iiffi»mt Ckanuttrg }—ihe ignonuit-^the degnded and vickm** 
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and melancboly— Um Mlf-deoeived— Um elevated and Njoicliif. 

In my two prevtoiis Lectures, I have disciused at some 
length, the general subject of Pastoral Visiting. In his 
visits among the people of his charge, a pastor will of 
necessity come in contact with persQus in all the conditions 
of life, and of almost every variety of character. He 
will meet parents and children, old and young, heads of 
families, and persons without families, and those employed 
in families as laborers or servants. He will meet. the 
learned and the ignorant, the moral and the vicious, 
fri^ids and enemies to himself personally, and to the 
cause of evangelical truth. He will meet the careless and 
stupid, as well as the anxious and inquiring sinner. He will 
meet the melancholy and desponding, as well as the con- 
firmed and rejoicing believer. Perhaps no person has so 
fiiir an opportunity to see human nature in all its form^^ 
the foulest and fairest, the least and the most promising — as 
the Christian pastor. A good judgment, sound discretion, 
plain, practical common sense, the whole being under the 
guidance of the word and Spirit of God, will be a min- 
isters best dictionary, in regard to his intercourse with 
those various characters which go to constitute his flock. 
A few hints with respect to some of the different forms of 
character which he will be likely to encounter, may not, 
7* 
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however, be oat of place. And this is atl which I shall 
here attempt. 

1. In the first place, a minister will find those among 
his people who are ignorant on all subjects, and specially 
80 on the subject of religion. They may not be vicious 
or untractable ; but they have had few advantages, and 
those they have not improved ; and the consequence is 
that they are ignorant. How shall such persons be 
treated ? 

First of all I say, let them not be despised or neglected. 
They have souls which are worth looking after — ^worth 
saving ; and they must by no means be neglected. It is 
the more important that persons of this character should 
be privately instructed, since the generality of preaching 
will be above their comprehension. They must have 
private religious instruction, else, though surrounded with 
gospel privileges, they will be likdy to perish for lack of 
vision. Let, then, the pastor see them as he can, and 
converse freely and familiarly with them. If he must go. 
into a hovel in order to see them, or find his way into a 
barn, or a kitchen, no mattar. Wh«a visiting families 
where servants are employed^ the pastor should make it a 
point firequently, if not always, to see them; either in tj^e 
kitchen or the parlor, as shall be most agreeable. 

The conversation with such, persons should be plain, . 
kind, level to their understandings, and chiefly on the 
most important subjects. The pastor should endeavor to 
draw out from them, by plain and ea^y questions, the 
amount of their knowledge on religious subjects-— the 
views and feelings which they entertain ; and he should 
studiously adapt his conversation to their condition and 
wants. His object should be to interest their feelings in 
the general subject, and to instruct them on the more 
important points. And he will endeavor, not only to 
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instruct them personally, but to direct them to other 
sources of instruction; — to suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture^ to tracts, and other religious books. 

In short, the faithful pastor will feel a deep interest in 
the class of persons of which I here speak, and this 
interest he will manifest in all suitable ways. He will 
inquire after them, converse with them, pray for them, 
and steadily endeavor to do them good. By such 
methods, he will soon gain their affections and confi- 
dence ; he will acquire all that influence over them which 
he could desire ; and will be likely (the grace of God 
assisting him) to lead many of them in the way to heaven* 

2. The pastor will occasionally find those among his 
people, who are worse than ignorant ; they are degraded 
and tnct<ni5. They are intemperate, sabbath-breakers, 
profaners of the name of God, neglecters of his house 
and worship, or otherwise contaminated with open vice. 
What course of treatment shall he adopt in regard to 
such persons? 

Before answering thid question, it will be important to 
ascertain what ought to be the feelings of a pastor, in 
respect to those whose characters have been described. — 
It^ manifest that he ought not to approve of their course 
of life; or to say or do anything which shows that he 
. approves of it. So far firom this, he ought to manifest, in all 
his deportment, that he regards thek conduct with strong 
disapprobation. Still, he should not indulge towards them 
feelings of anger, hatred, ix contempt ; or manifest that 
he has any such feelings. He should not rail at them, or 
reproach them, or utterly neglect them. They should be 
to bim objects of benevolence, of pity, oi tender, anxious 
concern; and these feelings should be exhibited, in a 
great variety of ways. By his whde demeanor, the pas- 
tor should give the vicious among his flock to understand. 
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that he is not their enemy, but their friend ; uid that he 
may be relied on to perform for them any kind officet 
which shall not be understood asvgiving countenance to 
their wickedne^. He will kindly reprove them for their 
vices ; he will reason and remonstrate ; and whenever he 
sees any indications of good, he will encourage them by 
every means in his power. If the vicious man has a 
family which, though not a partaker, is a sufferer, in the 
sins of its head, the pastor will visit this family ; will 
sympathize with its tried and afflicted inmates; will min- 
ister (if need be) to their wants ; and will endeav<nr, hy 
all means, to protect them against the c<mtamiQation of 
an evil example. In a wqrd, he will endeavor to pursue 
such a course as the consctence of the wicked man, in his 
sober, reflecting moments, will be construned to approve ; 
such an one as he has reason to believe Christ would 
pursue were he now on earth, and as Christ will approve 
and bless, from his throne in heavent 

3. In the course of his visits, the pastor will some- 
times encounter the heretic or the infidel — ^the busy and 
prejudiced opposer of evangelical religion. In what man- 
ner shall such an one be treated t 

My first remark in answer to this ini^uiry is, that the 
pastor should not be much in the society of such persons. 
He need not, indeed, very cautiously skitn their society. 
He will not run quite out of his way to. avoid them, 
thereby leaving the impression that he fears or scorns 
them, nor will he go at all out of his way to meet them, 
thus manifesting that their society is sought or valued. 
If providence throws him into their company, he must 
acquit himself in it as well as he can ; but obviously he 
ahould not seek it 

When thrown into the society of those here spoken of, I 
can b&rdly c<mceive of a case in which it would be prqper 
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for a pastor to dispute with them, especially in public. 
Such persons are commonly fond of disputing with min« 
isters ; because, in the first place, they feel honored by 
the degree of notice which is thus taken of them. And 
then, let the dispute turn as it may, they always claim 
and pro-claim a victory. Besides, disputation never does 
them any good. I can think of no case, in modern times, 
in which an infidel or heretic has been converted, by 
means of a dispute. It merely furnishes such characters 
with an opportunity to display their skill in arts and 
quibbles, to which a conscientious minister can never 
descend, and thus serves to harden and confirm them in 
their errors. For these reasons, among others, I would 
say, without hesitation, to every minister. By all means 
avoid public altercati&ns and disputes. They will be 
degrading to you, and will benefit nobody. 

In dealing with the opposers of evangelical religion, 
there is, I am persuaded, a more excellent way. Do them 
all the good you can, by your holy, consistent, upright 
example. Command their respect, by your serious, intel- 
ligent, godly conversation. If they attack you in public, 
for the purpose of drawing you into a dispute ; either 
expressly decline it, or by some interesting, practical 
inquiries, divert the conversation. Whether they are pres- 
ent or absent, pursue your regular course of ministerial 
duty, without any direct reference to them. As men, as 
citizens, as neighbors (if you are neighbors,) treat them 
with kindness and respect. Manifest in all your deport- 
ment towards them, and conversation respecting them, 
Ithat you wish them well, and not ill, and that you are 
ready to do them good, both for soul and body, both (or 
this world and the next, so far as you have the oppor- 
tunity and t/he means. Enter upon a course of treatment 
such as this, and persevere in it, and you will win their 
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refspect and confidence^ if not their hearts. If you may 
not have the privilege of leading them to the Saviour, 
you may at least, " hy well doing, put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men.'' 

4. There is another class with whom ministers some- 
times come in contact in their visits ; I mean those from 
whom they have received personal injury, or who, from 
some cause or other, have come to regard them with feel- 
ings of dislike. How shall such persons he treated? 

The mode of treatment here, as in most other cases, 
will depend materially on circumstances. I would not 
say that there were no cases, in which a minister might 
properly assert his rights, as a citizen, in order to obtain 
a redress of injuries. Paul did this, in one or two instan-* 
ces ; and I have known other ministers, with advantage, 
do the same. But the cases in which it would be advisa- 
ble for a minister to resort to legal measures to obtain 
redress, I conceive to be few ; and whenever such meas- 
ures are resorted to, it should be manifest to all that i\^ 
was done, not of choice, but of necessity; not from. a* ^ 
vindictive spirit, but for the honor of religion, and a wise 
regard to the general good. 

In our treatment of those who have injured us, it is 
our duty always to maintain the spirit of our Saviour's 
instructions, and in most cases to follow them to the letter. .' 
We are to ** love our enemies, to do good to them that ' 
hate us, to bless them that curse us, and pray for them* 
that despitefully use us, and persecute us. If our enemy - 
hunger, we are to feed him ; if he thirst, we are to give 
him drink ; for in so doing, we shall heap coals of iire 
upon his head." It is the duty of all Christians, but^ 
more especially of ministers, to regard most sacredly 
these Divine instructions, and to exemplify them, accord- 
ing to their proper meaning ; in learning which we are to* 
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be guided, in part, by other Scriptures, and especially by 
the example of the Savioar. 

A faithful minister will be likely to have enemies, if 
not among his own people, at least among those with whom 
he lives, and before whom he must occasionally appear. 
In reference to such persons, let him first of all set a 
watch over his own spirit. Let him guard against any 
undue resentments ; against the risings of envy, revenge, 
or ill-will. Let his habitual feeling towards them be that 
of benevolence. This is the love with which he is required 
to love his enemies, a love of benevolence* In his demeanor 
towards them, let him be kind and courteous. If an 
opportunity offers to show them any special attention, or 
to do them a favor, let it be done cheerfully. A minister 
must not be officious in such attentions. He must not 
thrust them upon an enemy in such ways as to provoke 
him the more. But let him be ready to bestow them, and 
let his enemy ye€Z that he is ready, whenever a suitable 
opportunity occurs. 

^'« It may be well to remark here, that a minister should 
guard against a jealous^ suspicious temper. He should 
not be all the while on the look out for enemies, and be 
ready to interpret every seeming neglect as an indication 
of dislike. On the contrary, he should be disposed to 

>put the best construction possible upon appearances, and 
cultivate that charity which h(^th and believeth all things. 
And when he has become satisfied, or thinks he has, that 
an individual cherishes towards him some dislike ; he is 
not U> discard such individual at once, hold him off at a 
distance, and refose to have any further intercourse with 
Yyitik, I have known instances, in which ministers have 
done themselves and religion immense injury, by such a 

, course as this. They have made enemies wha-e they 
might have made friends, and excited incurable hostility 
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and prejudtce^ which might have been easily avoided or 
subdued. 

If a minister is sure that a parishioner has taken some 
affront ; if he has positive proof of it, and his parishioner 
knows that he has; it will be necessary to seek and make 
an explanation. If this is promptly and kindly done, 
hostilities, in most cases, may be avoided. But in many 
cases, where a minister is satisfied that some dislike is 
cherished, it will be best for him not to seem to know it. 
He will discover to no one that he suspects it. Instead 
of slighting the supposed mal-content, he will treat him ' 
with rather marked attention. He will show him some- 
favor, if he can ; or if no opportunity of doing this occurs, 
he may even ask a favor of him. Anything, to keep up 
intercourse and restore confidence, will be better than, to 
break off intercourse, and thus suffer some slight affront 
to settle down into confirmed hostility. 

5. Perhaps the most interesting class of persons which 
a pastor will meet in the course of his visits, are awakened, 
anxious, inquiring sinners ; — ^those whose eyes are begin^ 
ning to be opened to their true character and condition, 
and who feel concerned for the salvation of their souls. — 
As to the directions to be given to inquiring sinners^ I 
shall not able to speak at large here. The subject requires 
a volume. A few general remarks are all that I shall now 
offer. 

(1.) The anxious sinner should be induced, and so far 
as possible aided, to cherish his serious impressions. He 
should be cautioned against resisting them, and thus 
endeavoring to banish them from his mind. He should 
be cautioned against concealing them, as a thing of wliich 
he is ashamed, and thus smothering them in his own breast. 
He should be cautioned against suffering them to be 
diverted^ and in thi^ way lost. Instead of grieving the 
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striding Spirit, in either of these ways, or in any other» 
he should be directed to yield himself up to the impulses 
of the Spirit, and endeavor to cultivate and deepen his 
religious impressions, by every method in his power. In 
order to this, let him be encouraged. 

(2.) To cherish serious , solemn ihoughi. Let him 
think of God ;— of his excellent character, of his adora* 
ble attributes and perfections. Let him think of the 
goodness of God to him, and of the manner in which he 
has requited this goodness. Let him think of the perfect 
law of God ; of the extent to which he has broken this 
law; and of the dreadful guilt which he has thereby 
incurred. Let him think of the love of Christ, in coming 
into the world and dying for him ; of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, in consenting to visit him, and strive with 
him ; of all the kind offers, the free invitations, and mer- 
ciful provisions of the gospel ; of the forbearance of God, 
in waiting upon him so long as he has done ; and of the 
eternal condemnation which he has merited, by so long 
resisting and rejecting these precious overtures of Divine 
mercy. Let him think of these and the kindred topics, 
dwell upon them, and press them home upon the con* 
science and the heart. The direct tendency of such 
thoughts will be to deepen impression, and bring the soul 
to the exercise of those feelings which stand connected 
with salvation. It was while the Psalmist thought upon 
kis ways, that he turned his feet unto God's testimonies. 
It was while Peter thought upon his fall and sin, that he 
wept. 

(3.) The inquiring sinner should be told plainly what 
the difficulty in his case is, and what must be done in 
order to remove it. The difficulty, he must be made to 
s^e, is in the state of his heart, his affections, his dispo- 
sition, his will. This is averse to God, unreeondled to 
8 
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his goT^nmenty unhumbled, unyidding ; and so long as 
these feelings of heart continue, there ia, there can be, no 
peace for him. It is vain for him, in this state, to think 
of making himself better, or of doing anything to recom- 
mend himself to the Divine favor — anything with which 
God can be pleased, or can accept. His first and imme- 
diate duty is to submit to God, to fall into his hands, to 
become reconciled to him on his ^wn easy terms. Till 
this is done, nothing is done to any purpose. Till this 
is done, he cannot, he ought not, to have hqpe or peace. 

(4.) The inquiring sinner should be urged, therefore, 
and if possible persuaded, at anee to make his peace mtk 
Ood, He should be taught that there is a work to be 
done by himself; a comer to be turned — a decisi<»i to be 
made ; and the most appropriate considerations should be 
urged, to induce him to make it. What these consider- 
ations are in particular cases, will depend in s<Hne degree 
on circumstances ; and here is room for the exercise of 
wisdom on the part of a religious teacher. ^In some 
cases, the tendency of the anxious mind will be to repent- 
ance ; and then considerations should be urged leading to 
this point. In other cases, the tendency of the mind will 
rather be to the exercise of love, or submission, ot faith. 
In every case, the tendency of the inquiring mind, or in 
other words, the motions of the Spirit should be closdy 
4>b6erved ; and consideraticms should be throwa in to 
harmonize with these motives, and lead on the struggling 
soul to the desired result. 

Conversions do not all assume the same type or form. 
The hdy affection first put fcnrth, and in the putting forth 
of which the conversion properly consists, is not always 
the samef This^rs^ right affection may be one of love, 
•r repentance, or submission, or faith ; and which ever of 
them it proves to be, the Cimversion is equally satisfac- 
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tory. It is incumbent, as I said, on the religions teacher, 
to observe the particular tendency of the anxious mind, 
the motions of the striving Spirit, and to throw in his influ- 
ence in the same direction. Thus, under the combined 
influence of faithfully applied truth, and the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, the desired result, it may be hoped, will 
ere long be realized.* 

6. Some of the most perplexing cases which a pastor 
will find 'among his people, are those of protracted mefan* 
chofy and despondency. Professing Clnristians and real 
Christians — those respecting whom the best hopes may be 
indulged, are often found in this unhappy state. They 

* lo dealing witb inquiring sinnen, theologians of different schools have been 
accustomed to give very different dhections. Those of one school regarding regen- 
entJOB aa a ebanfeof a a lwe » change la which the sttl^)eot Is entirely paaalrat 
and for which he c^ only wait, ose means, and pray, have directed him to mm 
neons with such an heart as he has, until God shall be pleaaed to bestow a bet- 
iet. Those of the opposite school, believing in the natmal ability of alBMn to 
lepent, and observing that inspired writers often urge them to repent, have felt 
themselves shut up to this single direction. Whatever may be the state of the 
inquirer's mind, they can only say to him, Mpsnt, r qwi c 4t will be seen that 
the directions I have proposed above are not in accordance with either of theee 
methods. I cannot agree with the directions first referred to, because I regard 
them as based on a fiOse theology, as replete with absurdity, and as fUl of dan- 
ger to all concerned.. Nor can I abut myself up to the sole and simple jUreetioii 
of the other class, because in frequent instances this direction would not be the 
most appropriate ; and because it does not accord with the example of the sacred 
writers. We find those holy men, who spake aa they ware moved by the Holy 
Glipst, continually varying their directions to the sinner, according to cirenm- 
stances; He must consider his ways ; he must search the Scriptures ; he must 
ponder the path of hia feet ; he must make to himnelf a new heart; he muat 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, Jtc " Submit yourselves, therefore, to Crod. 
Resist the devil and he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you. Cleanse your hands ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye double 
minded. Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep. Let your laughter be turned into 
mourning, and your joy to heaviness. Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord, and he shall lift yon up." James 4: 7—10. In end instance, we hear 
our Saviour directing an inquiring sinner to ««II oB that he ^ad and gine to the poor. 
With such examples before us, we need have no hesitation in directing the 
anxious sinner to do anything which we think it important for him to do— any- 
thing which will tend to further his salvation ; understanding always, thsA 
whatever he does should be done m the exoreioe af right t^gtetionOf and avoiding 
ahDafo ouch direetiong •$ em hefiUowed otdy in the exoreioe ^ om. 
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are witkout hope, and without comfort. They walk in 
darkness and see no light Their souls are distressed^ 
and they refuse to he comforted. What shall he said or 
done for persons such as these ? 

To this question I answer, the first thing to be done for 
them is to ascertain the cause^ or causes, of their distress. 
This may be owing to want t)f instruction, <Mr to improper 
instruction. The individuals in question may have mis- 
taken the nature of regeneration, and of true religion ; 
and while they may have experienced the needed change, 
and actually possess religion, they may have no thought 
or hope that this is the case. Under the influ^ice of this 
mistake, they may be looking forward in quest of a 
change, which they have no reason to expect, and which 
(were it realized) might not be to them of any benefit, 
while the precious reality is passed over, as of no 
account. 

Christians sometimes mistake the nature of their own 
exercises, and fancy them all to be spurious and selfish, 
when in reality they are such as God requires. Or they 
may mistake as to the proper question to be decided in 
judging of their spiritual state ; and because they are not 
always in the exercise of right feeling, but are conseious 
that they have many wrong feelings, and that their best 
affections fall far short of that measure of holiness to 
which they ought to aspire ; — in other words, because they 
have not attained almost, if not altogether^ to a state of 
sinless perfection ; they conclude that they are not Chris- 
tians at all. 

Such are some of the mistakes into which desponding 
Christians are liable to fall, and which require to be 
removed, by kind, plain, and appropriate instruction. 
The nature of regeneration and of true religion must be 
explained; that they may see what it is, and discover the 
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eridence that the^^^ssess it. The diBtinction between 
trae and false, between genuine and spurious religious 
exercises must also be explained ; that they may see and 
be satisfied that theirs are not all of the latter character. 
Also the proper question to be decided in judging of 
their spiritual state is to be placed clearly before them ; 
that they may not try themselves by a wrong standard, 
and perplex and distress themselves in vain. 

Another cause of distress to the Christian may be, that 
he lives in the neglect of known and important duties, or 
in the indulgence of acknowledged sins. Perhaps the 
state of his mind ke^s Mm hack from the performance of 
mSny duties ; while the neglect of these duties increases 
and aggravates his distress of mind. Or it may be he has 
committed some particular sin or sins, which afflict his 
consilience, and of which he knows that he has not deeply, 
satisfactorily repented. — ^The directions to be given in 
cases such as these, are very obvious. The sin which 
distresses the believer's conscience, whatever it may be, 
must be repented of and forsaken. If it was a public 
offence, there must be an open confession of it. If injury 
has been done to any one, reparation must be made to the 
utmost of his power. Until all this is done--done thoT' 
mighfy, satisfactorily y he can never have ei^oyment in 
religion. He ought not to expect it, or desire it. And 
in all cases, Christians who are living in darkness, and 
who, on this account, are neglecting duties, should be 
urged to the diligent and persevering performance of 
them. And if they feel as though they could not perform 
them, no matter. Such feelings require to be crossed. 
The|f must engage a:ctively in the performance of duty, or 
they cannot expect to be restored. Their melancholy, it 
may be, is a moping melancholy, which the very exer- 
tion required in the performance of duty (aside from all 

. , 8* 
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its ^iritual benefits) may hare a diieet tendency to 

lemove. 

Still another and very common cause of de^nrndency 
among Christians, is want of keaUh. They become bil- 
ious, dyspeptic/ nervous, fidgety; and the disturbed body 
casts a cloud over the mind, and envelops it in gloom and 
fear .^— In cases such as these, and they are very numerous, 
moral means will not remove the difficulty. Religious 
instruction is lost and wasted upon such persons. They 
need the care of their physician, rather than that of their 
pastor. They need air and exercise, diet and medicine, 
rather than the promises and motives of the goi^l. * . 

7. The class of persons last considered are supposed 
to have less hope and confidence than they ought io haiQ^. 
The pastor will occasionally find those among his people, 
who have more confidence than they ought to have. 
They are self-confident, self-deceived. They have little 
or no doubt as to their good estate ; while their intelli- 
gent Christian firiends have many and painful doubts 
respecting them. What course of treatment is to be pur- 
sued in regard to such characters? 

The individuals here spoken of are not so much hypo- 
crites, as self-deceivers. They have not assumed their 
religious profession under a false pretence, and with a 
view to compass some sinister end, but they have mistaken 
their true characters ; and while they hope that they are 
the firiends of God, there is reason to fear that this is not 
the case. It is necessary, therefore, that the grounds of 
their mistake or error should be carefully searched out, 
and kindly but faithfully expose<j[. They may have mis- 
taken the nature of regeneration ; and may regard that 
as a change of heart, which in reality is not. Or they 
may have mistaken the nature of true religion ; and may 
think that, in their own case, to be religion, which ia but 
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a spuriotts counterfeit, JOt an outside show. Or they may 
have mistaken the proper evidences of piety, and are rely- 
ing upon that as evidence in their own favor, which is of 
no value in the sight of God. Or persons may lie under 
all these mistakes at once, and may be closely shielded by 
a vumifold refuge of lies. — But whatever the ground of 
deception may be, as I said before, it must be carefully 
searched out, and kindly but faithfully exposed. The 
whole truth in relation to the matter must be exhibited 
and applied. This may be done to good effect in public 
discourses. It may be done, also, in private conversation. 
Where the faithful pastor hcLs fears, he will not hesitate 
prudently but explicitly to state them. Where he appre- 
hends danger to the interests of the soul, he will kindly 
express his i^rehensions, together with the reasons on 
which they are founded. In all ordinary cases, this should 
be done privately and confidentially. It should ever be 
done in a spirit of love, and with a deep and manifest 
concern for the salvation of the individuals addressed. 
It may be so done, in nearly every case, without offence. 
If properly done, the labor, though a painful one, may be 
a means of conferring everl^ting benefits. 

8. I will detain you only while I speak of another class 
of persons, which the pastor will occasionally meet, and 
these are the comforted^ the elevated^ the rgaicing. Among 
these will be found often, not only recent converts, but 
those who have had a long experience in the Christian 
life. — ^Before prescribing what should be said to this class 
of persons, allow me to intimate what I think, should not 
be said. They should not be told, that they are not to 
e]q[>ect to continue in this happy fi'ame of mind ; that all 
Christians backslide, and fall into darkness, and they 
must Expect that this willbe the case with them. I repeat, 
let them have no instructions or warnings such as these. 
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On the contrary, let them be assured, that it is their duty 
and privilege to live always near to God ; to have daily, 
habitual communion with him ; and to dwell ever in the 
sunshine of his love. But in order to this, let them be 
further assured^ that they have need to be very watchful, 
prayerful, humble, and faithful. They live in an ensnar- 
ing world. They are compassed about with many and 
mighty enemies. They carry in their own bosoms deceit- 
ful and treacherous hearts. Their first and greatest dan- 
ger will be on the score of self-sufficiency and spiritudU 
pride. They will be lifted up with the thought of their 
own attainments. They will come to feel safe and strong 
in themselves. They will look superciliously down upon: 
their less favored brethren — those whom they regard as 
weaker Christians, and will judge and censure them — 
without measure or mercy. These, I repeat, are the first 
and greatest dangers of the confiding and rejoicing — those 
to which they will be most insidiously tempted — those into 
which they will be most likely to fall. These, then, are 
the dangers of which they are to be seasonably and faith- 
fully admonished. These are the exposed points, which 
they are to be instructed most vigilantly to guard. If the 
individuals of whom I speak are but watchful here ; if 
they keep humble — Areep down ; if, under a sense of their 
own exposedness and weakness, they fly continually to 
God for protection and help ; if they will deny self, and 
take up their cross, and so live and walk as to maintain - 
peace of conscience ; they may also have joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

They should be admonished, at the same time^ not to 
depend too much upon firames and feelings. These, of 
necessity, are variable ; and variable from a great variety 
of causes. To mortify the flesh, with its affections and 
lusts; to live in the world without loving it, and use it 
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without abusing it ; to persevere in the daily, consistent 
performance of duty, and of aU duty, whether in itself 
pleasant or painful, whether involving crosses and trials, 
or the contrary ; — these things are of more value in the 
sight of God, and more to be relied on in religion, than 
ecstasies however high — ^than joys however transporting. 
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The mare Public Dutiu qf the PagUt^ He is to take the lead in public worship- 
to preach the goepel^to administer Baptism, and the Lord's Supper— and to 
preside in meetings of the church, keeping the Bec<tfds» The admission of 
members. Churefa Diseifdine. 

We have considered already some of the more private 
duties of the pastor ; especially that of cultivating an 
acquaintance with his people, and with his whole people, 
by visiting and instructing them at their houses. I come 
now to treat of pastoral duties, which are of a more public 
character. 

And first of all, it devolves on the pastor of a church 
to lead the worship of his people, and to preach to them 
the gospel. He is to be their mouth to God, and God's 
mouth to them ; and to stand up in their public assembly 
as an accredited ambassador of the great Jehovah. The 
solemnity and importance of this class of duties require 
no illustration ; and to give directions as to the manner 
in which they should be performed, constitutes no part of 
my present plan. Such directions belong rather to the 
department of Homiletics, than to that of Pastoral J[)uties. 

In the second place, it devolves on the pastor ot a 
church to administer its ordinances. He is to administer 
baptism to the proper subjects of it ; and to impart to the 
assembled coinmunicants, at stated seasons, the emblems 
of Christ's body and blood. 

The particular mode of administering baptism, I have 
not been accustomed to regard as of essential importance. 
I have a strong preference for pouring or sprinkling ; 
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because this is a convenient mode, and because I deem it 
the most highly significant. It better shadows forth that 
of which baptism with water is the outward sign, viz : 
the work of the Spirit on the heart. The Spirit is com- 
monly represented as poured out upon us ; and as coming 
down like rain upon the mown grass. Nevertheless, I 
would not refuse to administer baptism by immersion, 
or in any other decent mode that the qualified candi- 
date should seriously prefer. In whatever mode the 
ordinance is administered, it should be done with all due 
solemnity, and so as to leave a good and an abiding 
impression on the mind. 

The proper subjects of baptism are professed believers, 
and their young children, or those under their immediate 
care. The latter part of this proposition, you are aware, 
is disputed ; and this is not the place to go into a vindi- 
cation of it I have stated what I conceive to be the 
mind c£ Christ on the subject. Towards those who differ 
from us, we should feel kindly, and judge charitably ; and 
I trust they are disposed to award the same judgment 
to us. 

It has been made a question whether baptism should 
be repeated. I feel no hesitation in answering this ques* 
tion in the negative ; that is, where the evidence of a 
valid baptism is clear and decisive. That baptism should 
not be Repeated, appears, 

X. From its signification. It is the sign of regenera- 
tion; and as regeneration, the thing signified, is not 
repeated, the sacramental sign of it should not be. 

2. Circumcision — which was also a sign of the circum- 
cision of the heart, or regeneration, and for which baptism 
is now the substitute — was never repeated. 

9L There is no necessity of repeating baptism ; and 
hence to do so would be to take God's name in vain. 
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The supper of the Lord is represented in the New 
Testament as an ordinance of great solemnity and import* 
ance. Christians are admonished of the necessity of 
preparation and self-examination before approaching it ; 
and of the danger of coming to it unworthily. These 
admonitions and cautions bear with all their weight upon 
ministers of the gospel, as well as upon private members 
of the church. Every faithful pastor, as the time for this 
administration of the supper draws near, will endeavor to 
prepare, not only his people for the solemn service, but 
himself. He will desire and pray, that his preparatory 
exercises with them, may prove a blessing to his own 
soul. He will give himself time for previous preparation. 
He will endeavor to prepare his mind and heart for the 
solemn duties in which he is to engage, and will earnestly 
seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit in this important 
work. He will prepare himself, not only with ' a satmoti 
suitable for the occasion, but with profitable suggestions, 
cautions, admonitions, encouragements, to be thrown out 
as opportunity njay present, and the circumstances of the 
case may seem to require. In short, he will endeavor 
that nothing shall be wanting on his part, to make the 
administration impressive and powerful — a means of high 
enjoyment and sanctification to his church, and of much 
spiritual profit to his own soul. 

As to the frequency with which the Lord's supper 
should be administered, perhaps no precise and universal 
rule can be given. On the one hand, the admihiiitration 
should not be so frequent, as to cause it to degenerate 
into a common service ; nor on the other, should it be so 
unfrequent, as to be comparatively lost sight of and for- 
gotten. The service should ever be regarded as a special 
service ; one of special sacredness and solemnity; demand- 
ing of all those who engage in it special preparation and 
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improvement. Around the sacramentd board, the mem* 
bers of a church virtually renew their covenant with God ; 
and renewedly seed it upon their souls, by partaking of 
the emblems of Christ's body and blood. Unless grossly 
abused, the occasion must be one of deep solenmity and 
interest to both pastor and people ; and one from which 
both should realize the most important benefits. 

One of the duties growing out of the relation of pastor 
is that of presiding in all meetings of the church. And 
Ihis is a highly reqyonsible duty. Not unfrequently it is 
one of much dijQiculty. In regulating and transacting 
the business of a church, much depends on the presiding 
officer. While he must maintain his dignity, preserve 
order) and keep every thing in its proper place ; he must 
at the ^ame. time be kind and courteous, condescending 
and conciliating, not assuming or dictatorial, not soon 
eKcJifd or impatient, respecting no man's person in 
judgQoent, ^and giving none occasion of offence to the 
church of God. As moderator and pastor, it will devolve 
on him to propose subjects of business, and give them 
such a direction as seems to him good. Still, he musi 
not dogmatize, or dictate, or be dii^leased if they take 
some other direction. He will bear in mind that a Con* 
gregational church knows no monarch but Christ, and 
can bow implicitly to no government but his ; that, under 
Christ, the members are all brethren, possessing equal 
rights, and enjoying full liberty of thought and speech, of 
^iniQ|i\and action. Every pastor, who has had much 
experience in his work, and especially if it has been his 
l<ot t» guide the church through scenes of embarrassment 
and difficulty, knows that the office'^of Moderator is often 
1^ very perplexing one. He has found it no easy matter 
* so to preside in the deliberations of the church, as to sat> 
vdj himself, and the whole body of his brethren around him. 
9 
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It has been made a question whether the pastor of a 
church should officiate as its clerk, and keep its records* 
The more general custom of our churches has assigned 
this duty to the pastor. Then if he keeps the records, he 
can do it in such manner as to suit himself; subject to the 
inspection and correction of the body. He can also have 
the convenience of consulting the records, and becoming 
more familiar with them — than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, the keeping of the records inyolves 
some labor; jmd what is worse, has in some cases 
involved the pastor in difficulty. The accuracy ^of hi^ 
record has been disputed. He has been charged with 
making it more favorable to himself, or to his particular 
friends, than a strict regard to the facts of the-rcaiie ^i^uU 
warrant. . * 

On the whole, I consider this question not one of verf 
great importance. If a pastor undertakes to keep the 
records, of course he should endeavor to do it accurately. 
He should do it with a conscientious regard to truth, and in 
such manner as to meet the approbation of the church, 
and commend himself to those who are to come after 
him. 

A question of more importance relates to the duty of 
the pastor in respect to the admission of members to the 
church. — It is to* be assumed always that persons are not 
to be admitted to the church without examination, and 
without exhibiting satisfactory evidence of piety. But is 
it incumbent on the pastor alone to examine candidates 
for admission, and to propound them on his own respoor 
sibility ? I think not. The admission of members is a 
matter in which the whole church is vitally interested; 
and in reference to which the church, as a body, is 
expected to act It is reasonable, therefore, that the 
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church, as a bodj, should have the means of satisfaction 
in regard to the piety and other qualifications of those 
who are to he admitted. 

The evidence of fitness on the part of candidates to 
be received should be exhibited seasonahly to the church. 
The pastor has no right to take this business into his own 
hands, and to expect the church, in all cases, to be satis- 
fied, simply because he is. This is assuming quite too 
much. And the result of such a procedure will almost 
inevitably be dissatisfaction. It will be said, either that 
the pastor is too strict, and keeps back some firom the 
church who ought to be admitted ; or that he is too lax, 
and receives those who ought to be excluded. And when 
unworthy members intrude into the church (as they prob- 
fblf will, under any regimen) the blame will all be laid 
to the^ Qtastor. ** The pastor," it will be said, '* ought 
fiever to have admitted such a man. He might have 
known that he had no religion, and was altogether unfit to 
be a member." 

But because it does not belong to the pastor to decide 
alone on the qualification of candidates for the chnrch, 
and propound them on his own responsibility ; it does not 
follow that he has no duties to perform, in respect to this 
important matter. He should confer with individuals often 
on the subject of a profession of religion, and give them 
such direction and counsel as they need. He should take 
care that all suitable candidates for admission should be 
brought seasonably forward, and that unsuitable, dis- 
qualified persons should be kept away. And when indi- 
^viduals are prepared to come before the church for exam- 
ination, it devolves on the pastor to introduce them to the 
church. He is to state their case, and preside in aU the 
deliberations which are had respecting them* 

The modes in which the church is made acqt3flu|i$ed 
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with the religious exercises and experience of individuals, 
are different, in different places. In some, the narrative 
of experience is written oat, aiid puMicIy read befcure the 
church and congregation. In other cases, the candidate 
for admission appears personally before the church, and is 
examined. In still other cases, the cuididate is examined 
by a committee, who make report to the chUroh. The 
particular mode of doing the thing is not material. In 
every case, the church is entitled to receive satisfaction 
as to the piety and other qualifications of the candidate 
proposed. In aiding the church to obtain satisfaction, 
the pastor is to take a leading part ; though he is not to 
examine and prc^und persons for admission, on his own 
responsibility. 

A question of more importance, perhaps, than the l^st, 
has respect to the duties of the pastor, in cases of church 
discipUne.'^By church discipline, as the phrase is here 
used, I intend that course of treatment which churches 
are called upon to pursue toward offending members; 
including the course of labor with th^n, and the final 
issue of the case, whether in restoration or excommuni* 
cation. 

The general rule to be observed in such cases, our 
Saviour has prescribed for us in Mat. 18 : 15 — 17. ** If 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it 
unto the church ; but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." 
The spirit of this rule, I think, should be regarded 
alii^/« ; and the letter of it so far as circumstances will 
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allow. Except in some very extraordinary cases— casesy 
it may be, of flagrant crime, or where the offender is 
qaite out of the reach of the church, there should always 
be, in the first instance private admonition. ''If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him aloneJ* Most of the cases 
of offence that are satisfactorily adjusted, are settled in 
private, before they come to the notice of the church. 

It is in this stage of the process, that the influence of 
the pastor can be most prudently and powerfully exerted. 
It belongs to him, of course, to converse freely and kindly 
with the members of his church, whatever their state and 
circumstances may be. If they are ignorant, he must 
endeavor to enlighten them. If they are in error, he must 
labor to correct them. If he finds them wandering from 
the gatb of duty, he must kindly admonish them of their 
sin and danger, and endeavor, if possible, to lead them 
back. All this private, pastoral dealing comes clearly 
within the scope of his professional duty. But when an 
individual has so far wandered, as to claim the immediate 
notice and censure of the church ; when it has come to 
be manifest that a process of discipline must be coni>- 
menced with him ; is it the duty of the pastor to conif 
mence it ? Does it devolve on him to institute the labor, 
to prefer charges (if need be) against the offender, and to 
arraign him before the church ? I think not ; and that 
for the two following reasons : 

1. When the case comes before the church, it will be 
the duty of the pastor to preside in the meeting. Of 
course, he should be an uncommitted man. He should 
be a strictly impartial man. He is, in fact, to judge of 
the case, when it shall come before the church. It may 
devolve on him to decide it, by his casting vote. And to 
be both prosecutor and judge, in the same cause — ^the 
9* 
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individttal iH-iiiging the complaint, and one who is^ to 
decide upon the complaint, would place him in a very 
awkward and embarrassing situation. But 

2. No pastor ought to incur the hazard of exciting 
hostility and prejudice against himself, which he would 
be likely to do, by pursuing the course which has been 
described. The pastor of a church ought to be to his 
whole charge, if possible, an unexceptionable, unob- 
jectionable man. He should be one whom all love and 
respect, and to whom all are in a situation to listen, with 
interested attention. And yet this can hardly be expected 
to be the case, if he engage personally and actively in the 
labor of church discipline. The individual complained 
of will be likely to think hard of him, and personal and 
family friends will participate in the same feelings. In 
this way, prejudice will be excited, hostility incurred, and 
the pastor's usefulness will be diminished. 

In every church where the number of members is con- 
siderable, I have thought that there should be a standing 
committee, composed of some of the more judicious mem- 
bers, whose duty it should be to look into all cases of 
offence ; adjust them in a private way, if possible ; but if 
not, to bring them, in an orderly manner, before the 
church. The benefits of such a committee are various. 

In the first place, the work of discipline will be more 
likely io he promptfy attended to. This work is always 
a painful one; and where there is no committee, one 
member of the church will be likely to refer it to another, 
and this to another, and what is every body's business is 
nobody's, and the duty itself will be likely to be neglected. 
But where a standing committee exists for this very pup> 
pose, there can be no such transfer of obligation, and the 
work will be more likely to be performed. 

It will be also performed to better purpose. Where 
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there is no committee, but any one may be expected to 
enter a complaint, and to bring charges ; it often happens 
that individuals undertake this work who are not quali- 
fied for it. They may not have the requisite information ; 
or they may be wanting in point of candor, experience, 
and impartiality. The consequence is, that complaints 
are preferred prematurely and irregularly, and the church 
is troubled with cases of this kind which might better 
have been settled in a private way. But where the labor 
of discipline is entrusted to an experienced and judicious 
committee, they will be able to adjust many cases of diffi- 
culty, without ever bringing them before the church. 
And where they fail in efforts of this kind, and the 
charges are made public ; they will come before the 
church in the best form, and can be disposed of without 
embarrassment or difficulty. 

It may be mentioned as another advantage of such a 
committee, that the labor of discipline will be performed 
with less hazard of giving offence. As the committee act . 
in a public capacity, taking up the matter, not under the 
imputation of prejudice or personal hostility, but as a 
solemn act of official duty; all reasonable ground of 
offence is taken away. On this account, the work will be 
more likely to proceed harmoniously, and to be brought to 
a successful issue. 

For all these reasons, there should be, I think, in every 
church, where the number of members is considerable, a 
standing committee, whose duty it shall be to look early and 
promptly into all cases of alleged offence, and bring them 
to such an Issue as the gospel requires. Nor is the appoint- 
ment or employment of such a committee at^ all incon- 
sistent with the directions of our Saviour above referred to. 
For where the committee exists, it is still the privilege, 
and may be the duty, of the aggrieved brother to labor 
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privately and faithfully with the brother who has offended 
him. If he cannot gain his brother in this way, the 
church committee may constitute the two or three, who are 
to go with him and assist him in the labor. And if their 
joint efforts fail, and (through the help of the commit- 
tee) the matter goes to the church; the brother aggrieved 
indirectly tells it to the church.. He tells it, through the 
agency of the committee. 

In all ordinary cases, however, a watchful committee 
will become early acquainted with cases of difficulty or 
offence, and will undertake the work of discipline, before 
it has been commenced by another ; in which case they 
w*ill proceed with it, and carry it through, according to 
the directions of Christ. 

For reasons above stated, the pastor should not be a 
member of this committee. He may confer with them, 
instruct them as to their duties, and when his advice is 
sought, he may freely give it. But unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, he should not consent to be one 
of their number.* 

""When charges have been brought before the church, 
and the brethren have come together to consider them, it 
will devolve on the pastor to preside in their meeting. 
Here let him feel, and let him manifest, a spirit of kind- 
ness, and yet of faithfulness. Let him be, and appear tq 
be, strictly impartial. When the decision of the church 
is formed, it is his duty to declare it, whatever it may be. 
And not only so, he must be the principal organ or rep- 
resentative of the church, in carrying the decision into 
effect. If the church vote, as they often do, that the 
offender shall receive a written admonition from the pas- 

* Onr ftthers, in tbe early days of New £ngland had ryUng ditra in ttkeir 
eborcbet. See Cambridge Platform, Cbap. vii. Tbe duties of tbe Committee^ 
above recommended comprise a material part of what formerly devolved on the 
CongregtOwntd ruling elders. 
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tor ; it will be his duty to prepare it and administer it. 
If the church declare the offender incorrigible, and vote 
to separate him from their body ; it will be the painful 
duty of the pastor to pronounce his excommunication. 
Or if the church come to the opposite conclusion; if 
they declare the offender innocent, or if not innocent, 
that he has made full satisfaction for his offence, and is 
therefore to be restored to the confidence of the church ; 
it will devolye on the pastor to pronounce this decision, 
and to do what he can to give it effect. 

Under all circumstances, and by all concerned, church 
discipline is to be undertaken, pursued, and consummated, 
in the spirit of love. It is throughout a' work of love. 
It is often regarded in a different light ; but improperly, 
erroneoui^y. When I wander (it may be unconsciously) 
from the path of duty, and fall into sin ; my brother can 
afford me no so convincing evidence of his love, as in 
taking me kindly by the hand, and endeavoring to restore 
me* But this is cbuTch discipline, 
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Other Pastoral Datieg, SoUmmimg Marriafu. Diiectioiis given, and qaestiou 
solved, in relation to this lervice. Fane r aU p ublic and private. What majr 
and what may not b« mid at funerals. Funeral sermons. Funerals on the 
Sabbath. Attending funerals out of town. 

Among the official duties of a pastor will be that ot 
solemnizing marriages ; and a few remarks in respect to 
this interesting service may not be inappropriate. 

The institution of marriage is the first and oldest of 
all our institutions. It is of Divine appointment, and in 
connection with the Sabbath (though previous to it) was 
given to man before the apostasy. It is a plant, therefore, 
which has come doivn to us from the garden of Eden. 
It had its origin in Paradise. It is declared by God to be 
'' honorable in all '' ; and our Saviour, on one occasion 
during his public ministry, was pleased to honor a mar- 
riage ceremony with his presence. " Forbidding to marry" 
is also set down in the Scriptures as one of the charac- 
teristic marks of Anti-Christ. 

The marriage ceremony is one of so much importance 
to society, that the manner of its performance, as well as 
the persons by whom it shall be performed, has been 
made the subject of civil, as well as of ecclesiastical 
regulation. The laws of the land have wisely uttered 
their voice on the subject ; and so long as they enjoin 
nothing inconsistent with the Divine command, the min- 
ister of Christ will feel under obligations to obey them. 

The laws respecting the qualifications of those who ar^ 
to solemnize marriages are different, in different countries) 
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and in different parts of <mr own country. In some of 
the States, every regularly ordained minister is duly qual* 
ified for this purpose. In others (as in our own State) 
some additional legal qualifications are requisite^ 

In performing the service under consideration, the 
minister of Christ acts in a two-fold ciqpacity : First, as 
the ambassador of God ; and secondly, as a civil magis> 
trate. Acting in the first of these capacities, he will see 
to it that the service is performed religiously, according 
to the Divine appointment. As a magistrate, he will take 
%are that it is performed according to the laws of the 
commonweaUh; so that himself shall be subject to no 
complaint, and the parties united shall not be brought 
into trouble on his account. 

Weddings have always been considered as festive, 
joyous occasions ; and the pastor who officiates is expected 
to min^e in the joy. Still, it should not be the joy of 
revelry and mirth, but such as comports with the Chris- 
tian character and profession, and with the deep and (in 
some of its aspects) solemn interest of the occasion. 
There is the less need of caution on this point, since the 
practice of furnishing intoxicating drinks at weddings 
has gone into general disuse, at least, among sober, 
respectable people ; — a practice which we devoutly hope 
may never be revived, and against the revival of which 
every faithfiil pastor will set his face, and exert his influ« 
ence. Still, a word of warning on the topic above intro- 
duced, may not be altogether unnecessary. A minister 
at weddings will see to it, not only that his own deport- 
ment is such as becometh the gospel, but that every thing 
of an opposite nature is checked and discountenanced in 
others. It is one thing for a minister, on such occasions^ 
10 be sociable, cheerful, instructive in conversation, con- 
descending and agreeable in his whole demeanor, feeling 
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happy himself, and contributing to make every one easy 
and happy around him ; and quite another for him to be 
boisterous and mirthful, first in the jest, loudest in the 
laugh, a leader in the n<Msy festivities, and lending his 
whole influence, not to check, but to promote, indecent 
levity. The first of these things, every minister of Christ 
will endeavor to be, and to do ; from the latter, and from 
every appearance of it, he will keep himself at the far- 
thest distance. 

The marriage cerembny should be begun and closed 
with prayer. The devoticmal exercises on these occasions, 
should be short and apprq>riate. The blessing of heaven 
should be supplicated on the individuals more particularly 
concerned ; on the connection formed, or to be formed ; 
on the guests who are present ; and on the several fami- 
lies to which they belong. It is always pleasant, when it 
can be done with convenience, to close the ceremony with 
a hymn of praise. 

It is the practice of some ministers to dcfliver a formal 
address to the individuals to be joined in marriage, before 
the ceremony is performed. But my own experience has 
led me to dispense with this practice. An address does 
not come in easily and pleasantly, and those for whom it 
is intended are not in the best situation to listen to it, or 
to be profited by it.' THe minist^ can better impart to 
them his pastoral counsels, on some more private occasion 
afterwards. 

In order to prepare himself to solemnize marriages in 
the most proper manner, I would advise every young min*- 
ister to procure, or prepare, a marriage covenant, that 
shall be clear, full, and yet concise, and commit it ihor^ « 
oughfy to memory; that he may be able to repeat it any- 
where, without hesitation or embarrassments He need 
&ot confine himself, under all circumstances, to his form ; 
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bat whether he do so or not, it wU! be always with him 
for his guide. 

It has been made a question, whether a minister has 
any discretion, or any right to be goi^etned by his own 
scruples, in regard to the individuals to be joined in mar* 
riage; in other words, if he seriously believes that they 
had better not be married, and should not be, whether he 
may refuse to marry them.— *It is obvious, on the one 
hand, that a minister ought not to be over-scrupulous cm 
this subject ; that he should not be whimsical and notional, 
or set himself up as a judge, or consent to be governed by 
his own conceits* For this would be to hold a veto power, 
so far at least as his own services were concerned, over 
all the marriages in his parish. It would subject individ* 
uals to the necessity, before entering into engagements to 
be married, of coming and asking his consent. By such 
a procedure, he would soon involve himself and his parish 
in trouble, and might find himself in circumstances where 
his services would not be oflen called for.* 

On the other hand, it is clear that there are cases where 
the minister must withhold his aid, in solemnizing the 
marriage contract. There are cases, where he cannot 
gratify the wishes of individuals, without violating the 
laws of God, or man, or perhaps of both. For example, 
an individual comes to me to be married, who has not 
been lawfully published ; or who does not reside within 
the limits to which my commission for solemnizing mar* 
riages extends ; or who has a wife or a husband still liv- 
ing ; or who has been divorced for other reasons than that 
assigned by the Saviour ; or who is so nearly related to 
his proposed companion as to render his connexion with 
her incestuous; in all these and similar cases, where 
•ome positive law of God or of the land interposes (sup- 
posing the law of the land to be not contradictory to that 
10 
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of God) there is to the gospel minister no altemative* 
He must withhold his services^ let the consequences be 
what they may. 

And in cases that are less clear than those here sup> 
posed, if a minister honestly thinks that the proposed con* 
aection is forbidden by the law of God, I see not how he 
can become accessory to the formation of it. If, for 
example, a minister seriously belicTes it to be incestuous 
and sinful for a man to marry a deceased wife's sister ; I 
see not how he can consistently solemnize such a mar- 
riage. Or to state another case ; if a minister believes it 
to be sinful in the sight of God for a professed believer to 
marry an unbeliever ; I see not how he can consistently 
become instrumental in forming such a connection. 

It is no part of my present object to decide, whether 
either of the cases last supposed is, or is not, forbidden 
by the law of God. All I have to say is, if a minister 
seriously thinks they are forbidden, I see not how he can 
officially take part in them, without making himself a 
partaker of other men's sins. 

The case last supposed — the marriage of a believer 
with an unbeliever — ^is one with which the mind of a 
conscientious minister is often perplexed, and his heart is 
distressed. Such cases frequently do and will occur. 
They occur among his own people ; perhaps in the circle 
of his personal friends ; and for him to refuse to officiate 
at such marriages would be exceedingly unpleasant to all 
concerned, and might lead to the most unhappy conse-* 
quences. As I said, it is no part of my present object to 
discuss the question, as to the right or the wrong of such 
connections. And yet it may be well, perhaps, just to 
state the question, and show how it has been viewed by 
wise and good men, on either side. 

On the one part, it has been insisted, that the language 
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of Scripture is very positire and express on the subject 
** Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.'' 
2 Cor. 6 : 14. ** She is at liberty to be married to whom 
she will^ oit/y in the Lard" 1 Cor. 7 : 99. In reply to 
this, it has been urged, that the term unbeliever, in the 
days of Paul, had not precisely the same significaticm that 
it has now. The unbelievers at Corinth were all of them 
idolaters ; and for a Christian to become connected with 
one of them was to incur the hazard of being drawn again 
into idolatry. It was as if a member of one of our 
Mission churches among the heathen should become con- 
nected in marriage with a professed idolater. But those 
In our congregations, not members of the church, are not 
idolaters. They are not, in many cases, the abettors of 
any gross heresy or vice. They respect religious institu- 
ti<ms, support them, attend upon them, and are willing 
and desirous that those with whom they are connected 
should attend. These are not such unbelievers as the 
apostle had in mind, when he wrote the passages above 
quoted. Nor is it by any means certain, because he 
prohibited the connection of Christians with idolaters, thaf" 
he would prohibit their ccmnection with unbeliev^s such 
as these. 

On the validity of this reasoning, I shall not take it 
upon me now to decide. Let every cme, who has a iq;>ecial 
interest in the question, be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. As much as this, I think, may safely be said, that 
a connection in marriage between individuals, who do not 
and cannot sympathize on the important subject of reli* 
gion, does not promise the highest degree of happiness, 
and ought, in general, to be discountenanced. I will 
farther say, that there are those among us, who are so 
opposed to evangelical religion, so prejudiced against it, 
and whose lives are so abhorrent to its precepts, that a 
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professed Christian might as well have married a Corinth- 
ian idolater, as one of these, and Paul might as well have 
officiated at Corinth, in marrying one of his converts to 
an idolater, as a Christian minister may now officiate, in 
marrying one of his church members to an individual of 
the character above described. 

But it is time that we turn from the subject of solem- 
nising marriages, to consider another of a very different 
character. In a previous Lecture, I have spoken of the 
duty of the pastor to visit his people, in seasons of sick- 
ness and distress. This is not the last duty which he has 
to perform for them. When sickness has finished off its 
work, and death has come and torn some member of his 
beloved flock away, it will devolve up<m the pastor to 
attend the funerai solemnities. He must go and " weep 
with them that weep," and pay his last tribute of respect 
to the memory of those for whom he can now pray and 
labor no more. He must go and comfort surviving friends, 
pointing them to the great sources of heavenly consola- 
tion, and earnestly committing their case to God. 

The attending of funerals is one of those branches of 
a minister's labor, in reference to which he can hardly be 
said to have any option. He must attend them. The 
service enters into the very idea of his contract with his 
people, so that were he to decline or neglect it, he would 
be charged, at once, with an essential dereliction of offi- 
jcial duty. And if a minister were not bound to attend 
the funeral solemnities of departed members of his flock, 
still he would wish to do it. The proprieties of the case 
would lead him to do it. His feelings of sympathy and 
interest would impel him to do it. 

The mode of attending funerals varies very considerably, 
in diffisrent places. In cities and targe villages, funerals 
are comparatively private^ But few attend them, except 
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the relatives and particular friends of the deceased. The 
services consist of a somewhat private conversation with 
the mourners, or an address to them, and prayer. 

In the country, funerals attract more attention, and are 
much more numerously attended. From the state of 
society, it is natural that it should be so. In country 
villages and neighborhoods, the greater part of the people 
iure intimately acquainted ; so that when one of them dies, 
the survivors all feel a deep interest in the event, and there 
is a general assembling at the funeral. There is. almost 
no religious occasion in the country, if I may judge from 
my own observation, which draws together 90 many per* 
sons, of all sects, and sorts, and parties, as a funeral. 
Hence, funeral services in the country, are necessarily 
more public than in the city, and more importance is 
attached to them. They include, not only an address to 
mourners, but a more formal address to the assemblage 
convened, accompanied by singing and prayer. Not 
unfrequently a sermon is expected, and a regular service, 
as on the Sabbath. 

The services at a funeral, whatever they may be^--the 
addresses, the sermon (if there be one,) the hymns, the 
prayers — should all be characterized by appropriateness. 
They should be adapted to the occasion which called them 
forth. In appropriate services, there is not only an 
inherent beauty and excellence, but this is the surest 
preservative against a wearisome sameness and uniformity. 
Every instance of mortality is attended with some pecu- 
liar circumstances. No two are in dl respects alike. 
Let ^ minister then, when making preparation to attend a 
funeral, take into consideration the circumstances of the 
case. Let him consider the peculiarities of the case. 
And let him endeavor so to adij^t his services, as to meet 
these peculiarities exactly. In other words, let him 
10» 
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endeavor to say just what every intelligent hearer, 
acquainted with circumstances, would think was appro- 
bate to the occasion. In this way, he will be ddiivered 
from giving utterance to those stereotyped, common-place 
remarks, which are continually heard at funerals. His 
services will possess enough of originality and freshness 
to awaken interest. They will also be characterized by 
this peculiar excellence — they will be always appropriate. 
As to the pastor's appearance and manner at a funeral, 
they should of course be sympathetic^ subdued^ and ten* 
der. If he possesses the heart of a minister, it can hardly 
be otherwise. He will, in this case, love his peq>le. He 
will feel for them and sorrow with them. And when he 
appears in the midst of a circle of distressed mourners, 
he will stand there as a fellow sufferer. There will be 
nothing assumed, nothing hypocritical about him. His 
voice, his manner, his general appearance, everything he 
does and says, will be indicative of tenderness and sym* 
pathy. It is perfectly obvious, how appropriate such a 
manner must be at funerals ; and how much it must tend 
to endear a minister to the bereaved and afflicted portion 
of his flock. It is obvious too, how inappropriate, grating, 
and repulsive must be the opposite manner ; one savor* 
ing of harshness and insensibility. Some ministers may 
think to excuse such a manner, on the ground of their 
obligations to be faithful. But this excuse will not avail 
them. A minister may be very faithful, under all sup- 
posable circumstances of affliction, and yet be tender. 
He. may be much more faithful, impressive, and persua- 
sive, in this way, than in any other. 

t remark again, that funeral services, whatever they 
^may be, should, in general, be short. Ministers are often 
under peculiar temptations to make them long. The ten- 
der, sympathizing pastor /eeb at such times, as though he 
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had much to say. His heart is ffall, and he is inclined to 
pour it out, especially in his addresses at the throne of 
grace. Most funeral prayers, in which I have ever had 
the privilege of uniting, have been too long ; — in some 
instances, because they have been too general uid inappro- 
priate ; and in others, because they have been too 
minutely particular and repetitious. 

There are two reasons why funeral services should, 
in genera], be short. One is,. that the people are often 
uncomfortably situated, especially if the funeral is in a 
private house. The other is, that a good deal of time 
is commonly needed, after the services have been closed. 
Friends wish to look, for the last time, on the face of the 
loved one gone, and to shed over it their parting tears. 
They must have time to follow it, in slow and sad pro- 
cession, to the tomb ; to deposit it there ; and to return, 
in like manner, to their desolate home. A considerate 
pastor will think of all these things, and will determine 
the length of his services accordingly. 

The object of what is said at funerals should not be so 
much to eulogize the dead, as to instruct, comfort, and 
benefit the living. It is proper indeed, in some cases, 
to speak of the characters of the departed. If they have 
.^ been holy and virtuous characters ; if their lives have 
been marked by any peculiar excellencies ; it is proper 
to refer to them in this light. But this should be done, as 
I said, not so much wi^ a view to praise and honor the 
dead, as to benefit survivors. The dead have gone to a 
world, where mortal praises or censures cannot affect 
them ; but the living are still in this world, where they 
may receive essential benefit from the example of d^Kurted 
friends ; and it is important that the example of the vir- 
tuous dead should be exhibited, so far as it can be with 
propriety and truth, for this purpose. 
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In some cases, perhaps, it may be proper to speak at 
funerals of the vices of the deceased ; especially when 
these vices have been followed by their legitimate conse- 
quences/ and have issued in the ruin of their votaries. 
But this should be done (when done at all) not with a 
view to reproach and calumniate the dead, — and so all 
present shoutd be made to understand it— but as a warn- 
ing, a beacon light, in the way of survivors. The grossly 
wicked, in general, do not live out half their days ; and 
it may be proper (at least, in some cases) when they are 
gone, to hold up their example for the good of the living ; 
that those who come after them may take warning, and 
turn away their feet from those dangerous paths which 
lead down to the chambers of death. 

In his endeavors to administer consolation to the 
bereaved, there are some things which the pastor may 
always say, and which to mourners rightly disposed, will 
always be comforting. They may be referred always to 
the over^ruling providence of God. The event which has 
bereaved them, in all its circumstances whether of pallia- 
tion or aggravation, has assuredly come to pass in the 
providence of God. God has done it. Of course, it has 
been done in infinite wisdom and jgoodness. There has 
been no mistake in regard to it. No error or wrong has 
been committed. The stroke has fallen from the hands 
of One, who had a perfect right to inflict it, and who, 
they know will overrule it for the best and noblest ends, 
^^rhe event which they deplore is a part, and a necessary 
part, of God's infinitely wise and holy scheme of provi- 
* dence. It is a link in that long, that endless chain, which 
* stretches from eternity to eternity, and which cannot be 
broken in any of its parts, without injury, and perhaps 
^ ruin, to the whole. , 

Considerations such as these may always be urged at 
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funerals. When circumstances are so trying and peculiar, 
that a minister hardly knows what else to say ; he may 
safely and properly say this. And this will always be 
comforting to pious hearts. Indeed, to such hearts, the 
consideration of God's over-ruling providence is the grand 
foundation of comfort — ^that without which they could 
not enjoy life at all. It was this which comforted Eli, 
when warned of the approaching destruction of his house. 
" It is the Lord ; let him do what seemeth him good." 
1 Samuel, 3 : 18. It was this which comforted David, in 
a season of great affliction. ** I was dumb, I opened not 
my mouth, because thou didst it." Ps. 39 : 9. And the 
same (consideration will be sufficient to comfort all those 
who are truly reconciled to the will of heaven. Such will 
humble themselves under the mighty hand that corrects 
them, and rejoice, even in tribulation, that the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. 

There are other sources of consolation to mourners, 
which the pastor will need to administer with more dis- 
cretion. There are those growing out of the character 
of the deceased, on which I have already remarked. 
Bereaved friends are always partial friends. They love 
to hear, and from the lips of their minister, of the 
good qualities of those for whom they mourn. And their 
sympathizing minister will love to gratify them^^o far 
as he can do it consistently with truth, and with what he 
owes to the interests of survivors. He must, howevtr, 
keep soberly within the bounds of truth, and of th^ gen- 
eral estimation of the community, so that none shall have 
occasion to think or say, that he has acted the part of «n 
eulogist or flatterer. 

There are other consolations, derived from the hope 
that departed friends have died in peace and gone to 
heaven. This, as we aU know, is a very precious hope to 
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the stricken mourner. It is one which he will hang upon 
almost anything, and to which he will cling with the 
utmost tenacity. It is one which he will he very anxious 
that his minister should cherish with him, and express for 
him. But let a minister beware what he says openly^ 
upon this delicate subject. In cases of distinguished 
piety and usefulness, where the Christian character has 
been maintained consistently, and fof a considerable time, 
it may be proper, at funerals, to hold it up as an example, 
and refer to its happy termination. It may be proper to 
express the hope, and to use it as a means of comfort to 
mourners, that the departed is one of the blessed dead 
who have died in the Lord, who rest from their labors, 
and whose works follow them. But in cases of rather 
doubtful piety, where there has been little manifest 
spirituality, or where the character has been shaded with 
dark spots ; and especially in cases of sick-bed serious- 
ness and seeming repentance ; a minister should be silent 
at the funeral, in regard to the probable state of the dead. 
He need say nothing to disturb the hopes which partial 
friends are disposed to entertain. He need say nothing 
publicly to confirm such hopes. He may entertain hopes 
himself, which he will not think it his duty publicly to 
express. An indiscreet expression here, while it cannot 
benefit the dead, may prove an irreparable injury to the 
living. It may serve to lower the standard of Christian 
character. It may leave the impression, that it is no 
difficult matter, afler all, to be Christian enough to go to 
heaven. It may lead the careless survivor to think, and 
perhaps say, ** 1 will live just as this dead man has lived. 
He, it seems, has come to a happy end ; and if I pursue 
the same course, I may be happy too." 

When persons have manifestly died in sin, leaving no 
hope of their repentance and salvation, ministers hava 
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sometitnes thoaght it their duty to saj openly, and at the 
funeral, that in all probability, they were lost. But I do 
not think such a course necessary or advisable. No good 
will be likely to come of it. The inference^ in such 
cases, is hard enough to the feelings of surviving friends^ 
without having it formally drawn out and published, by 
their minister. Such a course on the part of a minister, 
will be regarded as one of harshness and severity. He 
will be thought, not only to' trifle with the sensibilities of 
the living, but to tread with unfeeling rudeness upon the 
ashes of the dead. 

It has been made a question among ministers, whether 
semums at funerals were to be encouraged and expected.— 
That at the funerals of individuals, who have been distin* 
guished for their usefulness in church or state, there 
should be sermons, or appropriate public addresses, the 
general sense of the community seems to demand. The 
question does not relate to cases such as these. — Nor is 
the question of much interest in cities and large villages, 
where funerals, as I have said, are mostly of a private 
character. — But in the country, where funerals are more 
public, and more people are drawn together to attend 
them, ministers are very often requested to preach funeral 
sermons. In some places, persons can hardly be satisfied 
to have a funeral, without a sermon. A minister must 
preach, or he will be likely to give offence. The ques- 
tion now is, whether this practice is to be encouraged, or 
not? Is it best for ministers who are settled in the 
country, as a general thing, to preach funeral sermons t 
In favor of the practice, it has been urged, that many 
attend funerals who do not attend public worship, and 
who will scarcely have an opportunity of hearing the gos* 
pel, unless they hear it on such occasions. It has been 
also urged^ that at funerals, the minds of people are gen* 
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^ally solemO) and are in a better situation to hear the 
gospel, than at almost any other time. 

In opposition to funeral sermons, it has been insisted, 
that they impose too much labor on ministers ; and that, 
by being encouraged, they become so common as to lose, 
in great measure, their impression. It has been denied, 
too, that at a funeral, the minds of people generally are in 
a favorable state to hear the gospel with profit. The 
occasion, it is said, is too exciting; and there are too 
many outward things to call off the mind from a close and 
personal application of the truth. Accordingly, it has 
been found, or is supposed to have been found, that fune- 
ral sermons rarely do any permanent good. Experienced 
ministers have declared,- that they could scarcely recollect 
an instance of conversion, or of deep and lasting rdigious 
impression, effected under a funeral sermon. 

On the whole, my own judgment is against the plan of 
encouraging and preaching frequent funeral sermons. 
On some occasions, they will be, with reason, demanded ; 
and on others, they can hardly be avoided, without giving 
offence. But in general, a discreet pastor may direct this 
matter according to his own mind; and (unless it be 
under very peculiar circumstances) will be able to get 
along pleasan^y and profitably without multiplying funeral 
sermons. 

In some places, when sermons are not preached at 
funerals, occasional discourses are expected on the follow- 
ing Sabbath. In reference to this practice I observe, 
that it is doubtless proper for ministers, in discharging 
the important duties of the Sabbath, to have some 
reference to the occurrences of the week, and especially 
to any distressing instances of mortality which may have 
been experienced. They may with propriety refer to 
such cases, not only in their prayers, but in their dis- 
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courses. In some instances, they may even select sub- 
jects of discourse, having this object in view. But that a 
minister should preach a formal funeral sermon an the 
Se^bathy whenever he has been called to attend a funeral 
among his people during the week, certainly ought not to 
be expected or attempted. This would be even more 
objectionable than preaching at the funeral. For in this 
way, a large proportion of his sermons would come to be 
regular funeral discourses. He would hardly have time 
or opportunity for preaching much else. 

Besides ; when a funeral sermon is preached on the 
Sabbath, not a few of the congregation are hearing for 
the Ihourners, and not for themselves ; while the mourn- 
ers, being conscious that they are the objects of so much 
thought to the congregation, feel embarrassed, and do not 
themselves hear with that profit which, in other circum- 
stances, might be realized. The consequence is, that 
such sermons, in general, are almost lost upon a congre- 
gation. They may interest and gratify a certain class of 
hearers, but the permanent good fruits of them do not 
appear. 

I cannot dismiss this topic, without saying a word as to 
the practice of attending funerals on the Sabbath. This 
is pretty common, in some parts of the country, and a 
strong partiality is manifested for it, by a portion of the 
community. If a person dies, during the latter half of 
the week, the funeral will be deferred, if possible, till the 
Sabbath, and will be attended, probably, in the house of 
God. Time will thus be saved for labor during the week ; 
and besides, there will be more of parade and show, thai| 
there could be in a private funeral. 

Such proceedings will, of course, be discouraged by 
every discreet and faithful pastor. They will be discour- 
aged by a/7, who desire the sanctification of the Sabbathi 
11 
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and who have at heart the best interests of religion. I 
do not say that a funeral ought never to be attended on 
the Sabbath. But obviously it should not be, except when 
circumstances make it necessary ; and then it is to be put 
on the same ground with other works of necessity an4 
mercy. To bury the dead on the Sabbath, except under 
such circumstances, is to profane God's holy day. I 
would not say that a funeral should never be attended in 
the house of Ood on the Sabbath, and as a substitute for 
one of the regular services. But I should think such an 
occurrence exceedingly undesirable, and one to be avoided 
if possible. 

There is another question of some importance^ to a 
minister, on which I will bestow a moment's attention. 
Under what circumstances will it be his duty to attend 
funerals, beyond the limits of his own parish, or people ? 
Must he always go, when called upon — ^to whatever 
distance, under whatever circumstances, and that, too, 
without compensation 1 Or may he, under certain cit^ 
cumstances, refuse t 

To these inquiries, which are oflen very perplexing ones 
to ministers, I answer in few words. If a neighboring 
minister invite you to come and assist him at a funeral ; 
and if his request seem to you reasonable, and you can 
conveniently comply with it; go. Or if a church and 
parish are destitute of a minister, and are intending to 
procure one as soon as they can, and wish you mean* 
while to attend funerals among them ; I would do it. I 
would do it on the same ground that I would assist such 
a destitute church and people, in any other way. Or if 
there is a settlement in your vicinity, the inhabitants of 
which are too poor and feeble to supply themselves with 
gospel privileges, and they request you, occasionally, to 
attend. a funeral among them; I would go. They are 
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proper objects of charity, and should be helped. But 
when (as not unfrequently happens) a people are able to 
supply themseWes with the preaching of the gospel, and 
neglect to do it, and persist in such neglect year after 
^ear, and keep calling upon neighboring ministers to 
attend their funerals ; I should, under such circumstan- 
ces, refuse. Let the dead bury their dead. By attend- y 
ing their funerals, a minister may subject himself to much 
inconvenience, and do them no good, but hurt. He may 
encourage them to persevere in contemning the gospel, 
imd in neglecting, still longer, the support of its insti- 
tutions. 

I will only say further, that at funerals, as at all his 
other ^pointments, a minister should be punctual. Let 
him be on the spot, and prepared to commence the sjsrvi- 
ees, at the time. It is trying to a people, mourners and 
others, when the hour fcv a funeral has arrived, and all 
things on their part are ready, to be under the neces- 
sity of waiting for their minister. Nor is the trial of 
their patience the only or the greatest evil involved. 
Habits of remissness in regard to other engagements are 
formed ; mutual confidence is shaken ; the pastor is com- 
plained of; his character suffers ; and his ability to exert 
a controlling good influence am<Hig his pec^le is materi- 
ally lessened. In whatever other respects a minister may 
fail tOLmeet the expectations of his people, let him never . 
fail in point of punctuality . ^^ 
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Extra RtUgiout Mtethngt, Tbe number of them. Meetiogi on Sabbafh evvv* 
ing. A Lecture and Pntjrer meeting in the week. IMieetionfl at to tbe maa- 
ner of conducting tlieee meetinga. Dangen to be avoided. 

There is a class of public religious services which, 
according to the usages of our churches^ belong appro* 
priately to the pastord office. They are 5a appropriate 
to it, that the performance of them enters into the very 
idea of a minister's contract with his people. They may 
be called stated religious services. They are the two 
regular services of the Sabbath, and such other stated 
public services as a minister shall have, either expressly 
or impliedly, engaged to perform, so as to leave him nor 
option or discretion on the subject. The times of per- 
forming these services are, in genera], fixed ; and instrue- 
tion as to the manner of their performance belongs more 
properly to another department, than to that of Pastoral 
Duties. 

In addition to these stated services, there is a class of 
^ fctra religious meetings, which will necessarily engage 
the attention of the pastor. The amount of this extra 
labor will, of course, vary according to circumstances. 
In times of special seriousness and revival, the number 
of meetings will be increased. They will be so increased, 
as to meet the exigencies of the case. But in times ^f 
no more than ordinary attention, what ought to he the 
number of them? What extra weekly meetings should a 
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pastor undertake to sastaiiiy during the general course of 
his ministry ? 

My own impression is, that three meetings in a week, 
of the kind here spoken of, are enough. Perhaps these 
are more than some pastors will think it their duty to sus- 
tain. I have intended to set the standard sufficiently high. 
In ordinary cases^ I should think a pastor might better fall 
short of it, than go beyond it 

When there are three extra meetings during the week, 
one of them will be likely to fall on the evening of the 
Sabbath. But as to the propriety of holding meetings on 
the evening of the Sabbath, different opinions have been 
entertained by evangelical ministers. In opposition to 
such meetings, it has been urged, that two sermons in a 
day are as much as most people can hear with profit ; that 
the evening of the Sabbath is needed for religious instruc- 
tion in the family ; and that under the pressure of so 
much continuous labor on the Sabbath, the health of 
ministers must necessarily suffer. 

It has been urged in favor of the meetings in question, 
that the evening of the Sabbath is, on many accounts, a 
favorable time for a religious exercise; that people then 
have leisure, and greater numbers will attend ; that their 
minds are in a more serious state, and less burthened with 
worldly cares, than at any other time during the week ; 
that such meetings prevent visiting, unprofitable conver- 
sation, and other things of an improper character ; that 
not a few attend them, who do not go to the house of 
God during the day, and who would otherwise spend the 
evening unprofitably and wickedly ; and finally, that God, 
in a great many instances, has blessed these meetings, and 
tnade them the means of saving souls* lu reply to the 
^objections, above stated, it has been said, that the ques- 
tion is not, how many sermons in a day a people can profit- 
11* 
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ably digest, but how many wiU they ; that most people 
hear so carelessly and inattentively, that three discourses 
will not be likely to orerburthen their minds. It has been 
further insisted, that most families may attend three meet- 
ings on the Sabbath, and yet find time for the religious 
instruction of their household ; and that if any cannot do 
this, they may well be excused in absenting themselves 
from the third meeting. There will be a large number to 
attend, if these stay away. And as to the health of min- 
isters, it has been urged that these meetings may be so 
conducted (if need be) as not to impose upon mini9ters a 
large amount of extra labor. 

In view of the whole subject, it is obvious that a minis- 
ter ought to take a prudent care of his health. And if 
he cannot, without endangering life and health, attend 
three meetings on the Sabbath, he should pot attempt it, 
even if the third service is entirely dropped. But when 
ministers are favored with sufficient health, and other cir- 
cumstances are not particularly adverse, they will, I am 
persuaded, endeavor to seize the favorable moment, and 
hold a meeting on the evening of the Sabbath. 

In fixing the place of this meeting, a minister will, of 
course, be guided by circumstances. He may also vary, 
as to the mode of conducting it. He may preach a ser- 
mon ; or give an expository lecture ; or turn the meeting 
into one for religious inquiry, or for mutual conference 
and prayer. His performances, let them be what they 
may, should be of a firee, extemporaneous character, 
having for their object, so far as practicable, to foUaw up 
and deepen the impressions of the day. In order to this, 
let the subject suggested at the evening meeting be one 
growing out of the services of the day ; or at least, an 
intimately connected subject. In the mode of illustra- 
tion also, the same object should be kept in view. By 
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neglecting ihk rule, a minister will be likdy to distract 
the minds of his hearers, and his meeting in the evening 
may go to destroy the good effects of his sermons through 
the day. While by adhering to the rule, and aiming at 
a general unity of impression, the good effects of his ser- 
mons may be rendered more lasting and sure. 

It has been the practice of some ministers to make 
their meeting on Sabbath evening one of conversation 
and inquiry in regard to the sermons of the day ; — ^the 
minister proposing questions to test the knowledge and 
recollections of his hearers ; and they proposing questions 
to hiraj if any point has not been sufficiently illustrated, 
or when any difficulty remains upon their minds. A 
meeting such as this, where it can be introduced and sus- 
tained in a proper spirit and manner, I think must be a 
very pleasant and profitable one. It will have a good 
effect both upon preacher and hearers ; leading him to 
prepare his sermons with care and accuracy, and them to 
listen to them with attention and interest. 

Besides the meeting on Sabbath evening, there may be, 
ordinarily, two others during the week. The one of 
these, I think, should be a lecture, and the other a meeting 
for social conference and prayer. > The lecture should be 
a free, extemporaneous performance, on some appropriate 
subject which may require attention. There is a class 
of subjects, which a minister may be inclined to discuss, 
which will be more appropriate to a lecture in the week, 
than for a sermon on the Sabbath. Occasionally he may 
give a course of such lectures. One minister of my 
acquaintance has delivered a very interesting course of 
weekly lectures on Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; another, 
on the Assembly's Shorter Catechism ; and another, on 
the parables of our Saviour. 

I have said that these lectures should, in general, be 
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extemporaneous. They should be so for two reasons; 
first, because a minister will not have time to write them; 
and secondly, because an extemporaneous discourse will 
be more free and direct, better adapted to circumstances, 
and consequently more interesting aud impressive, than a 
written one will be likely to be. Besides, it will be an 
advantage to the speaker, who writes his sermons for the 
Sabbath, to preach once extempore during the week. He 
will in this way become accustomed to extemporaneous 
preaching, and will be able to resort to it, when neces* 
sity calls, without embarrassment. By extemporaneous 
preaching, however, I do not mean preaching without 
preparation or thought. The subject of the discourse 
should be seasonably selected ; a plan of it should be 
carefully drawn out and digested ; and with such prepa- 
ration, let the minister go forward, trusting in God to 
sustain and assist him, and to crown his labors with 
success. 

The other meeting during the week, I have said should 
be one for religious conference and prayer. In addition 
to other reasons for sustaining such a meeting, it will be 
one of much importance to the brethren of the church. 
It will afford them an opportunity of opening their minds 
to one another, and to the church, on the great doctrines 
and duties of the gospel. It will also give them an oppor- 
tunity of exercising and improving their gifts. 

But because the brethren of the church are expected 
to take part in such a meeting, it does not follow that it 
is to be an easy one for the pastor. So far from this, a 
meeting for religious conference and prayer is a very 
difficult one for the pastor to conduct, so as to give it 
interest^ and make it profitable. Especially is this true, 
in seasons of coldness and declension in the church. It 
may not be difficult, indeed, for the pastor to go to such 
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a meeting, and sit there an hour, and call upon the breth- 
ren to offer prayer, and to make remarks ; but to conduct 
such a meeting skilfully and properly — to give it interest, 
and make it pleasant and profitable to those who are there', 
so that they shall wish to come again ; — this is no easy 
matter. For myself, I had much rather prepare an 
extempore discourse, and deliver it, than to take the 
responsibility of conducting a prayer meeting, in such 
manner that J should feel happy in it, during its progress, 
and satisfied with it, when it was past. In order to this, 
there must be, not only grace and fervor, and some degree 
of system, but ingenuity and tact. There must be the 
ability to originate conversation, and in some instances, 
almost to provoke it. There must be the ability, also, to 
sustain conversation, and to turn and keep it in the right 
channels. There must be a readiness, alike to turn aside 
adverse influences, and to seize upon those which are 
favorable, and to make the most of them. 

In such a meeting, some members of the church require 
to be held back ; others to be brought forward. Some 
need to be excited and encouraged ; others to have their 
ardor checked. And all this should be done with so 
much ease and affability, as not only to avoid creating 
embarrassment, but in fact to remove it ; so that those 
who are called upon to speak shall feel perfectly free to 
express their opinions in their own natural way. 

As a general rule, meetings for conference and prayer 
should be opened by the pastor. A hymn may be sung, 
prayer offered, and some suitable portion of Scripture 
read, accompanied by brief explanatory remarks. The 
meeting should then be thrown open for conversation. If 
nothing is quickly said, some brother may be called on to 
pray, having some specific object in view ; perhaps for 
the presence of God in the meeting, and that there may 
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be freedom and engagedness among the brethren. This 
done, if no one rises to give utterance to his feelings, 
some important question may be proposed, and some indi- 
vidual may be called upon to express his views in regard 
to it. 

Nothing is so heart-chilling, in a conference meeting, 
as those long and fearful pauses which sometimes occur, 
importing that the mouth of the church is shut, and that 
no one has anything to say for God. Let a minister, by 
all means, guard against these. If the exercises drag 
heavily, and seem likely to stop, let him be ready with a 
short hymn, or a pertinent question, or a few stirring 
remarks, or an appropriate prayer, to be offered either by 
himself or by another ; — and if ncme of these expedients 
suffice to give spirit and interest to the meeting, let him 
bring it to a speedy close. Better go home, and attend 
to something else, than to sit longer together, and freeze 
and discourage the hearts of one another, in the formali- 
ties of a conference meeting, when there is no hetirt for 
conference or prayer. 

It is sometimes proper, in place of the weekly confer- 
ence, to hold an inquiry meeting for the church, in which 
each individual shall be personally conferred with, as to 
the state and feelings of his heart. A meeting of this 
kind, if attempted frequently, would lose much of its 
interest and importance ; but when resorted to only 
occasionally, will be found exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. 

It should be an object with all who take part in a con- 
ference meeting, to have the exercises short and specijic. 
The hymns, the prayers, the portion of Scripture read, 
the remarks made — all should be short, and all should 
tend to some specific object. The prayers in such meet- 
ings are commonly too long ; and they are too long, 
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because they are general and common-place; having no 
particular object in view. Some persons seem to feel 
under obligations, when called upon to lead the devotions 
of others, to pray over a whole system of theology, com* 
mencing with the being and perfections of God, and 
running down, through Adam in paradise, the fall, and 
the atonement, to the winding up of the great scheme of 
redemption. Others are afraid to step out of the beaten 
track ; and as a necessary consequence, they pray con- 
tinually for about the same things, in nearly the same 
common-place words. Every one knows how such a form 
of praying detracts from the interest of a public meeting. 
It is perfectly natural, and perhaps necessary, that it 
should. How long, ere conversation with our earthly 
friends would become uninteresting, if it related always 
to the same topics, and was couched in nearly the same 
terms. The best remedy for the evil here hinted at (if 
we except, indeed, a fervent spirit) is to insist upon short 
prayers, and to assign to each individual some specific 
object of prayer. 

Most of the examples of prevalent prayer recorded in 
the Scriptures, were offered up for specific objects, and 
were confined chiefly to those objects. Such was Abra- 
ham's prayer in behalf of Sodom ; and Jacob's, when he 
wrestled with the angel and prevailed ; and Elijah's, when 
he prayed for rain ; and Daniel's, when he supplicated 
the return of his exiled people. Such were the prayers 
of the disciples, before the day of Pentecost ; anti those 
of the church for the release of Peter. It would have 
been preposterous, for example, in Elijah, when praying 
for rain, to have commenced with a tedious round of gen- 
eral supplications, expressed in general, common-place 
terms. He bowed his knees before God to pray for rain ; 
this was the specific object for which he pleaded ; and it 
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was in this way that he prevailed. And so let others do, 
who would hope to meet with the like success. Let their 
hearts be filled with some great and important object, 
pertaining to Christ's kingdom. Let them bring it 
directly before God, and pour out their supplications that 
this object may be granted. A succession of prayers of 
this description, in a public meeting, cannot fail to make it 
interesting. While a succession of prayers, of the oppo- 
site character, — general, formal, repetitous, common-place, 
can hardly fail to render the meeting dull. 

I have dwelt the longer on the mode of conducting meet- 
ings for conference and prayer, because I regard the sub- 
ject as one of special importance ; and one in reference to 
which not a few of Christ's ministers have much to learn. 
It depends materially on the mode of conducting such 
meetings, whether they shall be full, attractive, interest- 
ing, profitable ; or whether they shall be cold, dull, and 
tedious — as bad almost as no meetings at all. 

The weekly meeting for conference and prayer should 
be held, ordinarily, in some central place, where the 
members of the church can conveniently attend. And 
whether it should be held in the afternoon, or eventhg, 
or alternate from the one to the other, will depend on the 
circumstances and habits of a people. 

In most country parishes, it will be proper to have the 
other weekly meeting, the lecture, in different places, to 
accommodate remote districts or neighborhoods. There 
is this to be considered however, in appointing meetings' 
in the remote parts of the parish. They must be so man- 
aged as to encourage people to attend public worship on 
the Sabbath, and not to quiet them in staying away. 
There is more danger in this latter alternative, than a 
minister may, at first, suspect. With the best possible 
intentions, he institutes, a weekly meeting, in some 
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remote district of his parish* He does it for die conven- 
ience and benefit of his people, in that quarter. But ere 
long he finds, that less of them attend meeting on the 
Sabbath, than formerly. They feel less necessity for it. 
They see their minister every week, and hear a sermon 
from him in their own neighborhood; and why should 
they be at the trouble of going some two, three, or four 
miles, to see and hear him on the Sabbath ? 

I know no way of preventing this evil, but by making 
it matter of conversation, caution, and warning in the 
neighborhood itself where the meeting is held. Let the 
people be told plainly, that their meeting is attended with 
some dangers, as well as benefits; and that they have 
need to be watchful, lest it prove to them more a curse 
than a blessing. 

I have another remark to oftr in regard to extra meet- 
ings generally. By multiplying such meetings, and seem- 
ing always ready and pleased to attend them, a minister 
may be in danger of making his services too cheap. He 
may leave the impression, that the people where he goes 
confer a greater honor and favor upon him, by coming 
together to hear him preach, than he does upon them, by 
riding several miles in order to preach to them. A miof- 
ister of Christ should indeed be ready — always ready, to 
seize every opportunity of doing good. He should be 
willing to go to any reasonable distance, and attend meet* 
ings, and preach the gospel, where a congregation can be 
collected, and souls saved. But let him make the im- 
pression all the while, that his services are worth same* 
thing — ^that they cost something — ^that he attends the 
meetings, not for his own convenience, but for the benefit 
of his hearers — and that, unless they manifest that they 
prize his services, and profit under them, they must ere 
long be discontinued. 
12 
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In short, a minister should make the impressiont 
uniformly and every where, that his extra meetings are 
important meetings ; that their object and influence are 
important ; and that they must not be shoved off, or put by, 
or neglected, for any ordinary secular af^intments. He 
should manifest, in his degree of preparaticm for them, 
bow much he thinks of them. His people should under* 
stand, that they cost him an effort, and should be made to 
fed that, by neglecting them, they not only im^ur guilt, 
but suffer loss. ^ 

I only add further, in respect to these meetings, that a 
minister should be very explicit in his appainimeiUs of them 
that there may be no mistake as to the time and place. 
He should also be punctual in his attendance.' This 
remark has been made before, but its importance will jus*^ 
tify me in repeating it. Wherever and whenever ^ min-^ 
ister has encouraged his pec^le to expect him, let him be 
present, if possible, at the time. Let them not be disap- 
pointed. Strict punctuaKty will have an impwtant bear- 
ing, not only on his meetings, but on his whde ministerial 
character; securing respect, inspiring confidence, and 
preparing his people to listen to him with interest and 
profit. 
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Reoioals of ReUgian, DeKription of them. Not peculiar to any country or 
age. Frequent in oar own country. Bevivala the work of God, operating by 
fieana. Means not to be nBdervalned--iMNrtr«atedto, aa atone efficacioua. In 
what aense a miniater aliould labor tot a conatant revivaL 

A SEASON of rerival is one, when the people of God 

are awakened, humbled, nnusually impressed with the 

grea* realities of religion, and specially engaged in the 

'•|>erformance of its duties. It is also a season, when 

jimpip^ in considerable numbers, are conrinced and 

"converted. 

These visits of mercy have not been peculiar to any 
country or age ; but in every place, and in every period 
of the church's history, wh^i the people of God have 
awakened to their dnty, and his ministars have faithfiilly 
dii^pensed his truth; he has i^orded them the tokens 
of his gracious presence, and crowned their labors with a 
blessing. 

In the primitive age of the church, there were special 
and powerful revivals of religion. The spirit of God was 
gloriously shed forth, sinners in vast numbers were 
converted, and the religion of the cross q)read, in a 
few centuries, over the greater part of the then known 
world. 
^ The reformation from Popery was accomplished, in no 
5imall degree, by revivals of religion. The term revival, 
indeed, Vas not then in use ; but the thing signified by it 
was every where visible. God's ministers were aroused 
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to great earnestness in prajer, and boldness and faithful- 
ness in preaching the truth ; and their labors were emi- 
nently successfal. Sinners by hundreds and thousands 
were converted ; churches were purified and established ; 
and the professors of a false and corrupt religion were 
induced to forsake it, and embrace the gospel. 

Afler the lapse of nearly two centuries, Germany was 
visited with another revival of religion, in connection with 
the labors of Arndt, Franke, Spener, and others. These 
men originated the sect of the Pietists. They were a 
means of arousing the dormant Lutheran church, and 
bringing a portion of it back to the standard of the 
Reformers. 

The history of the Moravians, and of their early settle- 
ments, is little less than a continued narrative of revivals 
of religion. The spirit of God was poured qul upon 
their stations, not only in Germany, but in heathen 
lands, and sinners in great, numbers were awakened and 
converted. . - 

' The times of Owen, Baxter, and Bunyan were seasons 
of much spiritual refreshing in different parts of England. 
No one can read the account of Baxter's labors and 
successes at Kidderminster, without perceiving that the 
scenes there exhibited, in every thing except the. name, 
resembled the modern revivals of religion. In the follow- 
ing century, evangelical religion was again revived in 
England, and the spirit of it was widely diffused under the 
ministry of Whitefidd, the Wesleys, and their fellow 
laborers. 

Similar scenes have been witnessed, at different peri- 
ods, in Scotland, from the Reformation to the present time. 
There was a revival in the West of Scotland, about the year 
L025, called by the profane rabble '' the Stewarton sick- 
ness;" Five years later, there was a revival at the Kirk 
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of the Shots, where as many as five hundred were con* 
verted under a single sermon. At nearly the same timei 
a revival took place in the North of Ireland, which Mr. 
Fleming regards as '' oae of the largest manifestations of 
the Spirit, that hath been seen, since the days of the 
Apostles.'' 

There have been frequent and powerful revivals of 
religion during the last half century, in Wales. A work 
of this kind commenced there in 1827, as the result of 
which, within about fifteen months, more than three 
thousand persons were added to the Congregational 
churches. 

I hardly need mention the revivals which are now in 
progress, under the labors of Missionaries, in the East 
and* WesI Indies, in Asia Minor, in Southern Africa, and 
in the islands of the sea; in consequence of which 
thousands upon thousands of the benighted and perishing 
have been brought into the light, and been made partakers 
cf the hopes and privileges, of the gospel. 

I have noticed the above facts, for the purpose of show* 
ing, at a glance, that revivals of religion are not (what 
they have been sneeringly represented to be) pecuKar to 
our own country. They are not peculiar to an^f country ; 
but in every place, and in every age, when impropriate 
means have been used, accompanied with earnest, believ- 
ing prayer, God has poured out his Spirit, revived his 
work, and cheered and comforted.the hearts of his people. 

It would be wrong, however, not to admit, and to do it 
with humble gratitude and praise, that our country has 
been distinguished, perhaps above ev^y other in modem 
times, by the special operations of the Divine Spirit, and 
by the frequency and power of revivals of religion. They 
commenced almost at the first settlement of New England, 
and were of firequent occurrence under the preaching of 
12* 
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John Ccftton, Richard Mather, Thomas Shepard, and 
other eminent ministers of that day. 

ReriTals prevailed over all the settled portions of New 
England, and in manj parts of what are now the Middle 
and Southern States, about one hundred years ago. The 
principal instruments in this '' Great Awakening/' were 
President Edwards, Whitefield, the Tennents, and others 
of a kindred spirit, whom God raised up and sent forth, 
to labor in this blessed work. 

Another era of revivals commenced with the eom- 
mencement of the present century, and has continued to 
our own times. Indeed, revivals in this country have 
been so uniformly connected, of late, with the labors of 
a pious, faithful ministry, that they have come to be 
looked for, with a degree of confidence, and labored for, 
I had almost said, as things of course. Our young min- 
isters are expected to be trained to be revival preachers ; 
to know how to labor for the promotion of revivals, and 
how to behave themselves in the , church of God, when 
seasons of refreshing come. 

The knowledge here referred ^o involves the most 
important branch of pastoral duty. Better be ignorant, 
unskillful, any where else than here. This is a kind of 
knowledge in regard to which young ministers, most of 
all, need right instruction. They feel that they need it. 
And yet, afier all that can be said, much will remain to be 
acquired in other ways-.-to be suggested by their own 
wisdom, and to be learned, under the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, and by their own experience. 

In this and the following lectures — ^to be devoted to 
the subject — ^I shall not attempt to answer all the inqui- 
ries which might be proposed in reference to revivals ; 
but shall hope to furnish some hints — to lay down some 
general principles, which, to a certain extent, may serve 



as a guide, in this interesting department of ministerial 
labor. 

It is asserted in the Scriptures, and is implied in much 
thatiias been already said, that revivals of religion are 
the work of God. They are a fruit, a result, of the 
special operations of the Holy Spirit. But in causing 
and promoting revivals of religion how does God work? 
As a Sovereign indeed, who *' hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.'' As a 
Sovereign^ who bestows or withholds thq blessings of his 
grace, as seemeth good in his sight. 

But though God acts as a Sovereign in this important 
matter, he does not act as an arbitrary y capricious Sover« 
eign. He does not act against reason, or without reason. 
He does not act in a neglect of those means, and in viola- 
tion of those mental laws, which he has himself appointed. 
*' He hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth"; — but on whom will he have 
mercy ? And whom will he harden ? On whom will he 
bestow the blessings of his grace ? And from whom, in 
righteous sovereignty, wiU he withhold them? These 
are very important questions ; the solution of which will 
aid us materially in coming to a knowledge of the subject 
in hand. 

It should be remarked here, that in promoting revivals 
of religion, as in the conversion of individual souls, God 
works by nuan$ — by appointed means — ^by appropriate 
and well adapted means. He works in perfect consistency 
with the ffee*agency of man ; and in strict accordance 
with those laws of thought and feeling, motive and action, 
which he has himself instituted. He does not suspend or 
violate these laws, in a single instance; and the individ- 
ual, when under the strivings of the Spirit, is conscioos^ 
at the same time, of being under the influence of motives 
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or means, and of exercbing ail the powers of his soul 
with unembarrassed freedom. But if this is true, then, 
in laboring to promote a revival of religion, or the con- 
version of a soul, there is as much room and necessity for 
the skillful adaptation of means^ and the faithful use of 
them^ as though no special Divine influences were needed 
or expected in the case. 

In reference to the question of means, there are two 
extremes to be avoided. The first is that of undervaluing 
and neglecting special means ;-T-paying no regard to them, 
making no use of them, but leaving it to God to revive 
his own work in his own way. Those who fall into this 
error entertain high and peculiar notions of the sover- 
eignty of God, especially in the dispensations of his grace. 
They seem to regard him, not only as a Sovereign, but 
an arbitrary Sovereign. He not only does as he pleases, 
in the kingdom of grace, but he pleases to set aside all 
rule and method, so that there is no calculating, in given 
circumstances, what he mU do, and no such thing as 
'^ working together" with him with any hope of success. 
If the persons of whom I speak wish to convince and 
persuade their fellow men in reference to any other sub- 
ject, they know very well how to proceed. They can 
adapt their means as skillfully, and urge them as power- 
fully, as any others. But' in convincing men of their 
errors and sins, and persuading them to become the 
disciples of Christ, they think it profane to make any spe« 
cial efforts, or to exercise any wisdom of their own. This 
is Gods work ; and they have nothing, to do but to wait 
his pleasure ; or at most to proceed on in the same unva- 
rying course of means, leaving it to him to perform his 
own work in his own way. If he is pleased to come 
among them, and revive religion, they have no objections ; 
but if he is pleased to pass them by (as almost invariably 
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he does) the responsibility rests not on them, but some- 
where else. 

The other extreme, the opposite of that just described, 
consists in laying an exorbitant stress on means, or at 
least on some particular means. Men employ means in 
their own way, and in their own strength. They resort 
to a favorite course of measures, and trust to them to cre- 
ate a revival, whether the Divine Spirit work with them, 
or not. If these measures are of an exciting character, 
and if those who adopt them know how to employ them 
to advantage ; they may generally succeed in producing 
an excitement— -often a very great excitement. They 
may begin, in a few days, to count their converts by hun- 
dreds and thousands. But the changes produced are, in 
most instances, very superficial and very transient. Seem- 
ing £ood impressions pass quickly away^like the. summer 
brook, or the morning cloud, and the heart is left harder, 
and the whole character in a much worse condition, than 
before. Some of the most degraded and abandoned char- 
acters which we find in society are those who have passed 
through just such a process of awakening— of seeming 
conversion and apostacy, as has been described. It is in 
this way, too, that the whole subject of revivals has been 
brought into suspicion and contempt. 

Between these two extremes, and pretty far removed from 
either, there is a medium ground on which the faithful 
minister will plant himself, and where he may labor in 
promoting revivals with great success. Knowing that 
God works by means, and by appropriate means, he 
attaches a high and sacred importance to the means of 
grace. He labors to understand aright the truths and 
motives of the gospel ; to feel the force of them on his 
own heart ; and to urge them with skill and power upon 
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the hearts and consciences of others.* He studies the 
characters of those whose salvation he seeks ; inquires 
into their opinions, feelings, temptations, difficulties, 
objections, prejudices, and excuses ; ascertains what types 
the terrible disease of sin has assumed in their minds— ^ 
what forms of ruin it has put <hi ; and having satisfied 
himself on these points, he addresses one class of motives 
to this individual, and another to that, endeavoring rightly 
to divide the word of truth, and to give to each his p<v 
tion in due season. He is as careful to adapt the means 
he employs to particular cases, and to urge them with 
tact and skill, with earnestness and perseverance, seizing 
favorable opportunities, and making the most of them, 
as he would be, if endeavoring to convince and persuade 
in reference to any other subject; — ^as he would be if no 
special Divine interposition were needed^ and his hope 
of success depended on means alone. 

At the same time, he feels that he is a ' Vorker together 
with God," and his whole trust and dependence are placed 
on him. Without his accompanying grace and spirit, he 
knows that he can do nothing. He is careful, above all 
things, so to labor as to enjoy the approbation of God« 
He desires, above all things, to secure his coK^ratioa 
and blessing. He feels as deeply his dependence upon 
God, and prays as earnestly for the gift of his Spirit, 

* Tbe following are proposed by Dr. Wayland as the more important doctrinea 
to be preached in reviyali. ** The entire want of hoUneaa of all men by nature } 
the Justice of God in the everiaatinf condemnation of sinners ; the exceeding 
sinfulneas of sin ; the entire inability of man, by his own works, to reconcile 
himself to God ; the suAciency, freedom, and Adlneas of the atonement ; the 
duty of immediate repentance and Adth in Jesus Chiist ; the inexcusableaess of 
delay ; tbe exhibition of the reAiges of lies under which sinners hide themselves; 
the sovereignty of God in the salvation of sinners; the clear exhibition of the 
truth that he it under no manner of obligation to save them ; and the necesaity 
of the agency of the spirit of God to the conversion of any individual ef the 
human race.*' See Appendix to 8prague*s Letters on Revivals. 
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m thcnigh every tbing depended (as in fact it does) upon 
this precious gift*— as though himself were nothing, and 
God was all. 

Nor is his confidence in God diminished, because of 
the careful attenti^ which he pays to means ; but the 
contrary : For he remembers that these means are of 
God's own n^^poiniment ; and that it is only through their 
instrumentality that God performs his works of grace. 
He believes, therefore, that the more regard he has for 
appcnnted means, and the more skillfully and faithfully he 
employs them, the more he shall honor and please God, 
and the more likely he shall be to secure his blessing. 

In this wise and faithful use of appointed means, 
acccNDipanied with a deep sense of dependence on God, 
and earnest prayer for his spirit and blessing, lies the 
whole secret (if it be a secret) of promoting rerivals of 
rdigion. It is not prayer alone, nor labor alone, nor is it 
every species of labor and prayer combined, that leads on 
to such precious results. It must be labor wisely directed, 
and diUge»$ly and perseoeringly employed, accompanied 
by such a sense of dependence, and such confidence in 
God, as will impel to earnest ^md continual prayer. Let 
these things go together in due proportion, in the labors 
of the minist^, and the proflfered blessings of heaven will 
not be withheld. 

To be sure, God is a sovereign in the dispensations of 
his grace. He bestows his favors as he will. And he 
wiU bestow them, in connection with such prayers and 
efforts as have been described. They may be confidently 
e]q>ected« They may be safely calculated on. The 
skillful and faithful laborer for Christ may go forth to his 
work weeping, bearing precious seed ; but he shall come 
again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 

It has been made a question^ whether a pastor should 
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labor for a tanstant revival of religion amcmg his people. 
It is often said, in conversation and public meetings, ''We 
ought to have a constant revival. It ought never tojstop^ 
or to abate at all ; and every minister and church ought 
to pray and labor, having this object in view." « 

The prc^r answer to the question here proposed will 
depend on the manner in which it is to be understood. 
If by a revival of religion is meant only those seasons in 
which sinners are in considerable numbers converted; 
and if the inquiry be, whether a minister ought constantly 
to preach and labor with a special view to the conversion 
of sinners ; I answer, no. And for several reasons. In 
the first place, a minister has much else to do ; — he has 
other subjects to preach about — other objects to promote, 
besides the conversion of sinners. He has a church to 
instruct and care for. The truths and precepts of relig- 
ion generally must be discussed. The children and 
youth among his people require a portion of his attenti<Mi. 
He must unmask hypocrisy, refute err<Mr, reclaim the 
wandering, comfort the dee^nding, and maintain the dii^ 
cipline of his church. 

There is a class of subjects, and they are subjects of 
great importance, which relate specifically to the convic* 
tion and conversion of sinners. On these, a minister will 
preach often. And at particular seasons, when circum- 
stances favor, he will dwell upon them almost exclusively. 
But he cannot preach upon them constantly. Our 
Saviour did not. The Apostles did not And no mnii&- 
ter, who means to declare the whde counsel of God, 
and discharge all the duties devolving upon him, can 
doit ^ 

AgaiUj those seasons which are strictly denominated 
revivals of religion, when special efforts are made for the 
conversion of sinners, and sinners in considerable num- 
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bers are eoATiMed, are perhaps always seasons of more Gf 
less excitement. It may be necessary that they should be so. 
The faet that they are so, cannot be doubted. But what- 
evar of unnatural excitement prevails, at any time, among- 
a p#oi^e, cannot, from the nature of the case, be perpetual. 
tt must subside. To attempt to keep it up constantly 
would be unwise, even if it were possible. 

It may be further remarked ; should a minister, in his 
preaching and efforts, aim constantly at a revival of 
religion in the conversion of. sinners, and should his 
efforts be, in some good degree, successful ; the greater 
portion of the adult part of his congregation would be, 
ere long, converted. Ncme would remain, except a few 
scathed and hardened individuals, on whose heart the 
truth had long spent its power, and of whose conversion 
there would be little hq>e. And for him to neglect all 
the other important objects of his ministry, and be aiming 
constantly at the conversion of these, would be manifestly 
injudicious and wrong.* 

On the whole then, understanding the phrase revival of 
religion, in the sense above explained, as a season when 
particular efforts are made for the conversion of sinners, 
and when sinners, in considerable numbers, are converted ; 
I think it not incumbent <hi a minister, with all his other 
responsibilities upon him, to labor for a constant revival 
of religion. 

But if the phrase may be taken in a somewhat wider 
sense, to denote a season when the church is united and 
engaged ; when Christians are growing in knowledge and 
in grace ; when they feel and live in some good degree 
conformable to their covenant obligations; when the 

• In large consKgatioiis, or where the population if fkeqaently changing, thia 
last remark may not so stricUy apply. But in most country congregaUons, where 
the popolation is stationary, tt does apply. 

13 
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ohildren and youth are suitably trained and instructed^ 
and all that pertains to Christ's kingdom is rising and 
proi^ring among a people; — ^if this be a revival of 
religion ; there can be no question that there ought to be 
a constant, uninterrupted, perpetual revival. There can 
be no question that it is the duty of both church and 
pastor to labor ever for a revival such as this. 

With regard to the particular direction of a minister's 
labors^ at any given time, no unvarying rule can be laid 
down ; except that he should keep himself acquainted 
with the state and circumstances of his flock, and act 
wisely in view of them. When circumstances favor — 
when they indicate the propriety of such a course ; let 
him labor, and pr,each, and pray, with a view directly to 
the conversion of sinners. In his conversation with indi- 
viduals, in his selection of subjects fof the pulpit, and in 
his mode of discussing them, let this object be kept prom* 
inently in view. Let his church understand him in 
regard to this matter, and earnestly unite their prayers 
and efforts with his. 

When labors of this kind have been pursued as long 
as circumstances seem to require — ^until the interest <^ 
them has in some degree subsided, and sinners in con- 
siderable numbers, it may be, have been converted ; a 
new direction to pastoral effort will gradually be given. 
The nature of true piety will be clearly set forth. Its 
evidences will be exhibited, its counterfeits detected, and 
the hopes which have been indulged will be sifted and 
tried. The new ccmverts will be carefully instructed, 
and those of them who give satisfactory evidence of piety 
will be gathered into the church. The doctrines of 
religion will be unfolded ; its external rites, ordinances, 
and institutions will be explained ; the church will be put 
in order, and kept in order ; incidental things will be 
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attended to; and the way will be prepared, as soon as 
eircumatances shall again favor, to aim directly at the 
conTersicm of sinners. Thus the pastor will be always 
busy ; always engaged in his great Master's work ; and 
always doing, or aiming to do, the very things which he 
has reason to believe will be most conformable to his 
Master's will. 

The minister of Christ is sometimes, in Scripture, 
denominated a watchnum. He is a watchman. It is his 
duty to watch the changes of circumstances, the indica* 
tions of Providence, the influence of truth, the motions 
of the Spirit, among his people, and so to direct hiseffcMrts 
as to meet the exigencies of the case, be they what they 
may, always maintaining in his own heart, and laboring to 
diffuse all around him, the spirit of prayer; always 
engaged in appropriate duty ; always endeavoring, to the 
best of his ability, to serve and please his Lord and Mas* 
ter, and to promote his cause and kingdom in the world. 
Happy the minister, who has health and strength, wis- 
dom and grace, ability and c^portunity, thus to pursue his 
appropriate work. His is the noblest employment on 
earth ; the nearest allied to that of angels ; or rather 
to that of the Holy Spirit, and of the Son of God ; — an 
employment in the pursuit of which he may turn many 
to righteousness, and be prepared to jthine as a star in 
the firmament of heaven forever. 
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tteviodU contm«e4. Ordinarily commence in the churclL first effort shoald 
be, to awaken, bamble, and jMrepare the cburch. Next, to awaken, convince, 
aad convert mtansn* Conviction and conversion detciibed— the meaaa of 
fvoducing them. Importance of aystem and method in the work. 

Revivals of religion usually, if not invariably^ ccm* 
mence in the church. It is natural, perhaps necessary, 
that it should be so. The gift of the Holy Spirit, in his 
convincing and converting influences, '\b amdUimtedvc^n 
prayer. It is promised only in answer to prayer. Con-» 
■equently some among the people of God — ^at least scmef 
who have an interest at the throne of grace, must be 
awake to pray ; or the Holy Spirit may not be expected 
to descend, to ccmvince and convert the ungodly. The 
whole church may not be engaged together, but a porU<»i 
of it, I think, must be* 

The fact that revivals of religion commence in the 
church, if not one of invariable occurrence, is so nearly 
so, that no other order of things is to be expected. We 
are not to calculate, that sinners in any considerable num- 
bers in a congregation will be converted, till the church 
is revived and prepared for such a blessing. Hence, in 
laboring to promote a revival of religion, the first efforts 
of a minister should be with his church. 

In determining what these efibrts should be, it may be 
needful to inquire into the state of a church during a 
season of backsUding or declension. And as every church 
is composed of individjaal professing Christians, thia 
inquiry resolves itself into another^ viz : What is the state 
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of individtud Chri^ians (supposing them to be real 
. Chmtiaas) daring such it season as we have suj^posed ? 

Such persons may not have wandered from the truth, 
or failen into essential errcnr ; but the truth, for the time, 
has lost its power over them. It does not affect and influ* 
ence them as it should. They have not lost all their 
religious affections; but their affections are comparatively 
cdd and inccmstant They have not renounced the grand 
purpose of their soul, to live for Christ, and for the 
advancement of his kingdom ; but they have strangely 
wandered from this purpose. They have become 
engrossed in other things. Their thoughts, their affec- 
tions, their conversation, their pursuits, are more earthly 
than heavenly^ more upon the affairs of this life, than 
upon those mightier interests which pertain to the soul 
and eternity. Christians in the state supposed have not 
altogether ceased to pray ; but their prayers are, for the 
most part, cold and formal. There is but little heart in 
them, and of course but little i^irituality or enjoyment. 
They have not abandoned the forms of religion, but their 
religion is too much a matter of form. It is characterized 
by a want of interest and engagedness ; by a want of 
enlightened fervor and zeal. They have no proper sense 
of religious truth, or of the obligations resulting from 
such truth. They do not realize where they stand, or 
what responsibilities rest upon them. They can look on 
and see the cause of Christ declining, without any deep 
and pungent regrets. They can see their fellow men 
dying and perishing around them, and yet do little for 
their rescue and salvation. 

Such, in brief, is the state of the great body of Chris* 

tians — reed Christians — ^in a time of general coldness and 

religious- declension. Of course, such wiU be, in general, 

the state of iJu church There may be some in it in a 

13* 
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better state— a higher degree of religious feeling and 
enjoyment. And there may be some in a worse condition. 
-Hi state almost of apostacy— -whose hopes^ in the season 
of winnowing, have been nearly^ if not utterly, blown 
•way. But the conditicm of the church, in general, is' 
such as has been described. ^ 

What now is to be done for a church, in a situation 
such as this? What can be done, with any prospect of 
promoting a revival of religion 1 

The church above supposed, or the members composing 
it, obviously need a change; — a change stron^y analo- 
gous, thpugh not precisely similar, to that which;inipenitent 
sinners need, in order to their salvation. First of all, 
these church-members need to be awakened. They are 
c<HnparativeIy asleep now, and they must be aroused from 
their slumbers. Their closed eyes must be got open. 
Their dull and heavy ears must be unstopped. They 
must become deeply sensible of their condition, and be 
made to see objects around them in something like their 
true light. A course of preaching, and of personal, pash 
toral labor, having this object in view, is first of all 
appropriate, and should be first attempted. 

In the second place, the church supposed needs hum' 
bUng. Their coldness and inconstancy, their backslidings 
and wanderings, their worldly conformity, their delinquen- 
cies in duty, towards God, themselves, and their fellow 
men, must be set before them, and urged home upon them, 
till they are effectually humbled and heart-broken for sin ; 
till they begin to say with David, *' Behold we are vile;" 
till, with Job, they begin to ^^ abhor themselves, and 
repent in dust and ashes." There is little danger that 
this work of humiliation and rqpentance will be made too 
thorough. The ploughshare of truth must be driven deep 
through the stony soil of the heart. The fallow ground 
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must be thoroughly broken up. The whole mind must 
be softened, the soul melted, and the tear of penitence 
must begin to flow. 

Until a backslidden church can be brought into this 
state of humiliation and repentance, nothing effectual is 
gained. . ' There may be noise and excitement without 
rq>entance ; but it is all wind. But when a church is 
brought into the state described, almost every thing is 
gained. Whatever more remains to be done, is now easy. 
By deep repentance and brokenness of heart for sin, the 
church comes into a state of reconciliation with God. It 
humbly seeks his forgiving mercy, and secures it. And 
now the members of the church are in a situation to pray. 
God seemed at a great distance before, and they could 
not pray. If they attempted to pray, their prayers were 
but ** empty noise." Their own hearts condemned them ; 
and they were sure that God was greater than their heart, 
and knew all things. But having humbled themselves, 
become reconciled to God, and sought and obtained his 
fcMTgiving mercy ; they can now go to him as children to 
a father. They can approach him, through Christ, with 
affection and confidence, and pour their requests into his 
faithful ear, assured that they shall not plead with him in 
vain. 

The same humble, heart-broken state of mind, which 
has brought the members of a church into peace with 
God, will also give them peace among themselves. If there 
have been alienations and divisions among them, irrita- 
tions, evil-surmisings, hard feelings, and hard speeches ; 
it will be easy now to cure these evils. Those who have 
thought themselves injured will cherish a tender, forgiv- 
ing spirit, feeling that it ill becomes them, who have had 
ten thousand talents fc^given them, to take a brother by 
the throat because he owes them a hundred pence. At 
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the same time, those who have committed injury will be 
deeply humbled in view of what they have done, and be 
disposed to confess their faults one to another, that thef 
may be healed. While such a state of feeling prevails in 
a church, it is comparatively easy to remove difficulties ; 
and the pastor should see to it that ^hey are thoroughly 
taken out of the way. The fellowship of the church should 
thus be restored; that so they may pray, as it were, with 
one voice, and labor together for the advancement of the 
gospel with one heart and soul. 

The church being prepared for so great a labor, it is 
proper now that their attention should be directed to the 
case of the impenitent around them. The whde church : 
the pastor, the deacons, the brethren, the sisters, should 
be, if possible, united in this thing, and should engage 
together in the important work of endeavoring to bring 
sinners to the Saviour. 

But how shall they engage in it? How shall they 
begin? What is theirs/ thing required to be done? 

In the case of the stupid, slumbering sinners, as in the 
case of backslidden, slumbering believers, the first thing 
to be attempted is to awaken them. Their attention must 
be arrested ; their eyes must be opened. They must be 
made to see where they are, and what is before them, and 
what is likely to become of them. They must be made 
to feel that their salvation is worth something ; that the 
religion of the gospel is a vast concern, which they have 
neglected quite too long already, and which they cannot, 
must not neglect longer. There are a variety of subjeeta 
connected with the gospel, which are of the most awakening 
character; such as the worth of the soul, the immediate 
and urgent claims of religion, the danger of delay, the 
death-bed of the sinner, the scenes of the last judgment, 
the final separation, the glories of heaven, and the retri- 
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batiotis of a lost eternity. These and the like subjects 
should be dwelt upon, not in a cold, unfeeling, com* 
tnon-place way, but with all the tenderness and earnestness 
of faith — ^witfa all the vividness of a near reality. Let the 
minister first be impressed, penetrated with them himself; 
and then let him bring them forth, as one who believes 
what he says ; as one who has received his commission 
from above, and who cannot but utter the warnings with 
which God has charged him. 

If this course of preaching, attended with earnest prayeri 
and with appropriate personal labor on the part of both 
minister and church, has the effect to awaken sinners, so 
that they begin to show some signs of feeling ; then let 
him, in the next place, aim directly at their consciences, 
With a view to produce cfmvictions of sin. Without these 
convictions, the awakening of sinners will do them no 
good. They will soon go to sleep again, and their slum- 
bers will be even deeper than though they had not been 
disturbed. 

In the endeavor to convince men of sin, one of the first 
things is, to tear away their refuges of lies, under which 
they cover up their sins, so that they cannot see them. 
We must remove their false standards of character, and 
hold up in prominent view the great and only standard, 
the strict and holy Ittw of God. In estimating character, 
as in every thing elss, he who judges by a false standard 
must always come to a wrong result. And this is the 
reason or a principal reason, why so many moral, amiable 
men continually make a false estimate of their own 
characters ; — they judge of them by a wrong standard or 
rule. For example, one makes morality his rule — ^mere 
outward morality--'a decent performance of relative and 
social duties. This is his standard ; and he tries to live 
up to it ; and perhaps, in some good degree, he does live 
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up to it Of course, he has no conrictions of sin ; and 
while he measures himself by such a rule, he can hare 
none. 

Another man, in addition to outward, moral duties, 
includes in his standatd a decent respect for the obserr* 
ances of religion. He must have the Bible in his house, 
and must occasionally read it. He must keep the Sab- 
bath with external decency. He must go to the house of 
God, and aid in supporting religious institutions. Such 
is the standard to which he tries to conform, and to which, 
in the general, he does conform. Consequently, he has 
no convictions of sin ; and with his present standard, he 
can have none. 

As I said, therefore, — in laboring to produce ccHivic. 
tions of sin, one of the first things to be done is to remove 
these false standards of character. We must show peo> 
pie, and satisfy them, that these are not the rule which 
God has given us ; by which he estimates us now ; and 
by which he will judge us in the final day ; — ^no, nor any^ 
thing like it. God's rule of judgment is written out very 
plainly in his word. It is written with scarcely less plain- 
ness on the tablets of every human heart. It meets us in 
every condition and relation of life. It binds us every 
where, and at all times, to hve God with all our heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength, and our neighbor aa 
ourself. It requires that we glorify God on the earth, in 
our body, and in our spirit which are his ; and that 
whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, all be done 
with a view to his glory. This is the law by which Paul 
tells us is ** the knowledge of sin,'' He was himself alive 
without this law once; but when tke commandmad came, 
a sense of sin revived within him, and he found himself 
morally, spiritually dead. 
In our endeavors to produce conviction of sin, the hm^ 
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in the sense here explained, must be earnestly exhibited. 
We must preach it in its spirituality and great exteniy as 
reaching to the thoughts, the affections, and to the most 
secret springs of action in the soul ; that in this view the 
transgressor may see the number of his sins ; or rather, 
that he may see them to be, like the sands on the sea 
shore, innumerable. We must preach the law, in its 
inflexible strictness and awful purity ; that in this view 
the transgressor may learn the greatness of his sins. We 
must preach it in its infinite reasonableness j propriety , and 
excellence ; that in this view he may see the baseness and 
odiousness of sin. We must preach the penalty of the 
law, as well as the precept ; that in this view the sinner 
may see- himself to be utterly, hopelessly lost — with no 
deliverance possible, except through the Saviour. 

Nor in our endeavors to convince men of sin, must we 
fail to set before them that greater guilt which they have 
incurred, and that sorer punishment to which they have 
exposed themselves, in not only transgressing the law of 
God, but in rejecting his dying Son, and doing despite 
to the Spirit of his grace. In the farewell address of our 
Saviour to his disciples, he promised to send the Holy 
Spirit to convince the world of sin, John 16 : 8. But 
how convince the world of sin ? " Because they believe 
mot on me" ; — importing that unbelief, or a rejection of 
Christ, is the great sin, which the Holy Spirit will set 
forth with peculiar prominence, in the convictions of 
which he is the Author. But if the Holy Spirit, in con- 
vincing men, will give such prominence to this terrible 
sin, then surely those, who hope to be workers together 
unth him, should not fail to do the same. 

In the estimation of gome, there is much mystery 
hanging round the subject of conviction. They know 
not what to think of it, or how to explain it. But this is 
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all needless mystery. The subject is a plain erne, and is 
as capable of explanation as almost any other, subject. 
Conviction of sin is nothing more than a being convinced 
of sin. It is a conviction, deep and thorough, produced in 
the mind by the light of truth and the accompanying 
power of the Holy Spirit, that toe are those great and 
guilty sinners — those jnsthf condemned and ruined trans* 
gressors, which the Bible represents. This conviction is 
perhaps always accompanied with more or less of distress ; 
as we might reasonably expect it would be. But then the 
distress involved is not the conviction ; nor is it the cer- 
tain measure of conviction. In some instances, persons, 
are deeply convicted, without great distress ; and more 
frequently they are the subjects of much mental dis- 
tress — distress arising from various causes, when they afe 
but slightly convinced of sin.* 

It is sometimes desirable to increase the distress of the 
awakened sinner, in order thereby to deepen his convic- 
tions. And this may be done, ordinarily, by exhibiting 
in prominent view the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty ;— 
by throwing the anxious but unhumbled rebel into the 
hands of an angry God — who will kill him or spare him 
alive, save or destroy him, as seemeth good in his sight. 
This view of the case will invariably arouse the latent 
opposition of the heart, and show the sinner to himself. 
In many cases, it has produced conviction tfntf distress, 
when all other means have failed. 

Not unfrequently, persons are anxious to know when 

* Persons sometimes are distressed, because they think themselves otoulnied 
of Ood ; or that they have committed the unpardonable situ Distress arising from 
such causes needs to be raoMved, not increased. It mil be removed by proper 
in8tniction.--Often much distress is endured, growing out of a disordered sute 
of the nervous system. Here, the agitated nerves need to be soothed and qui- 
eted, not irritated. They must be quieted, in a considerable degree, before • 
nYlBg change will be likely to be effected. 
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thej may regard themselTes as snfieimtfy convicted ; — 
when thej may be satisfied that the law has had its perfect 
worky and that they are prepared, so far as conviction is' 
concerned, to embrace the gospel. — ^For the satisfaction 
of such persons, I will mention two marks of thorough 
ccmviction, which seem to me decisive. The first is, 
when the mouth of the sinner is stopped, and all his vain 
excuses for sin, and his objections against the law and 
government of God, are taken away. The second is, 
when he is prepared to acknowledge the justice of God in 
his condemnation. When the sinner has come to this 
point ; when he is stripped of all his excuses and sel^jui^ 
tifying pleas, and sees and knows that God would be just, 
were he to cut him off, and cast him off forever, then is 
he thoroughly, suficiently convicted. Gut off firom all 
claim on the justice of God, he is now prepared to become 
a beggar for mercy. From the heart, he can offer up the 
publican's prayer. He feels his need of that Saviour 
which the gospel reveals, and is prepared to embrace him, 
and trust in him, for time and eternity. 

I have dwelt the longer on the subject of conviction, 
because I esteem it a very important matter. For the want 
of deep and thorough convictions, awakened sinners often 
fall back into stupidity and carnal peace ; or they embrace 
a false and delusive hope ; or if they are born into the 
kingdom of Christ, they are but just Iknu. The lamp of 
spiritual life bums but feebly, and the evidences of their 
good estate are dubious and uncertain. 

To all those who are labwing, or are expecting to 
labor,for the salvation of souls, I would say emphatically. 
Understand wtU the subject of conviction. Study the 
nature of it, and the means of producing it ; and in all 
your efforts to bring sinners to Christ, endeavor that they 
may have thorough convicticms of sin. 
14 
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When sinners are awttkened and convicted, the next 
labor of a pastcur and his church should be for their canver* 
Stan. Mere convictions, however important, will not save 
them. They must repent and he converted^ that their sins 
may be blotted out. They must be bom again, bom of 
the Spirit, or they cannot see the kingdom of God. 

When the time arrives, in the progress of a revival, 
that direct** efforts should be made for the conversion of 
sinners, it is important that the subject should be, first 
of all, explained. The misapprehensions of sinners in 
respect to conversion (for they almost always misunder- 
stand it) should be removed. They should be taught that 
conversion is no physical change — ^no change in the sub- 
stance, faculties, or constitution of their souls. It is no 
change which is to be wrought in them, or upon them, of 
which they are to be the passive recipients, and for which 
they can do nothing but wait. It is rather a change in 
their active exercises or affections, from those which are^ 
sinful, to those which are holy. It is the first turning of 
the sinner from his evil ways. It is the first springing up 
of holy exercises, of some kind, in a heart, where such 
exercises never existed before. These exercises may be 
those of love, penitence, submission, or faith. It matters 
not what form they assume, or by what name they are 
called ; if they be but holy exercises, the first putting them 
forth, on the part of the sinner, is the act of his con- 
version. 

In this view of conversion, which I am persuaded is 
the Scriptural one, it is proper to use motives with the sin- 
ner, and the most urgent motives, to induce him to turn, 
or to be converted. Indeed, the great business of preach- 
ing to, sinners, with a view to their conversion, consists in 
urging motives upon them, to induce, or bring about, thiis 
important change. 
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tt should be recoUectedi however, while urging mo- 
tives for this end, that all the truths and motives of the 
gospel are not directly motives to conversion. There are 
many tralhs which a minister must preach, which are cal- 
culated to awaken rather than convert, and which should 
be relied on chiefly for this purpose. For instance, it is 
proper to preach the terrors of the law, and the promises 
of the gospel ; to hold up to view the glories of heaven, 
and the pains of hell. But these considerations seem 
rather calculated to awaken, arouse, excite the sinner, 
than to convert him; and if he should seem changed 
under the mere influence of such motives, and indvdge 
the hope that he was changed ; would there not be reason 
to fear that his hopes were unfounded ? 

I would by no means be understood to say, that the 
consideralicms to which I have adverted should not be 
presented in the ministrations of the pulpit. They are 
often urged in the BiMe, and should be urged, both in 
private conversation, and from the sacred desk. They 
are ji^st what stupid slumbering sinners need, to arouse 
them to effort for the salvation of their souls. But when 
laboring with a sinner, or with a congregation of sinners, 
with a view directly to their camversian, a difi*erent class of 
motives, I have thought, should be chiefly relied upon. 
We should use motives, in view of which if a sinner 
should turn, his conversion would not be suspected ;— 
under the influence of which if he should repent, his 
repentance would not need to be repented of. For 
instance, the right, the duty of loving God, arid submit- 
ting to hiniH — the duiy of repenting and turning from sin—- 
the duty of an immediate trust in Christ — the perfect 
reasonableness of these requirements-^— the inherent pr(h 
priety and exceUeHcy of them — ^the binding authority 
of God in the case-— our obligations of gratitude to 
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God — the lore of Christ — ^the snferiiigs of Christ f<Hr va — 
. his infinite sufficiency, and our helplessness — ^his full 
atonement, and our guilt ; — these are some of the ccmsid- 
erations which should chiefly influence the sinner, in the 
act of turning from his evil ways. Indeed, these are the 
considerations which must chiefly influence him, or the 
goodness of his hope will be sucqiected. These, then, are 
the motives on which ministers ought chiefly to rely, in 
ialMMring directly for the conversion of souls. 

When we find the heart of an individual torpid and 
listless, or comparatively so ; or when we have reason to 
think that this is the case with a company of professed 
inquirers ; other motives are to be resorted to, for the 
purpose of awakening and conviction — ^for the purpose of 
deepening impression, and arousing them to effort ; but 
when we aim directly at conversion, and expect conver* 
sion to follow our labors, we should urge motives which 
will be likely to produce conversion — ^motives under the 
influence of which the sinner can be converted, and his 
conversion be genuine^ 

I only add further on this subject now, that in our 
preaching and personal eflbrts to promote revivals of 
religion — ^to prepare the church for spiritual labors and 
blessingSj and to bring impenitent sinn^s to Christ, there 
should be as much of system as possiUe. The pastor 
should understand, in the first place, what needs to be done. 
Then he should know, as accurately as possible, what is 
done, and what remains to be done. By carefiil observa- 
tion and much perscmal inquiry, he ahoaldfeel his 9tay — 
know where he stands- — ^know what to do next, and how to 
do it. He will have occasion often, it may be, to go 
back, and repeat eflbrts which have once been made. 
For instance a church may need to be labored with 
directly and r^>eatedly, in the progress of a revival, thai 
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they may be kept «wake and humble^ united and engaged. 
Repeated efforts may be necessary to awakm and convinu 
sinners, after such efibrts have once been faithfully made, 
and numbers, who were first awakened, have been con^ 
verted. 

In regard ta all these movements, I have only to say, 
what I said before ; let a minister know where he stands, 
what is the situation of things around him, and what is 
incumbent on him to do. Let him give to all his move- 
ments aa much of system and plan as possible. Let him 
not venture (if it can be avoided) to strike one stroke in 
the dark. It may be a fatal stroke to some poor, sinfiil, 
perishing soul. 

For the want of wisdom and understanding, system and 
plan, much Jabor is lost in revivals of religion ; and it 
may be worse than lost. Discourses are preached, which 
do more hurt than good. Things are done, which 
require to be undone. Efforts are made, and with the 
best intentions, to promote the work, which serve rather 
lo retard the chariot of salvation, and to clog its wheels. 
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Eeoiotir^ Jtdigwik, emUmmtd, KztreniM to be avoided, u to the maummt of 
means employed. In the progreee of the revival, the subjects of it are to be 
awakened and convktod— drawn out ftom their hiding places— bnmght to 
submission and repenta&ce-4ried and proved-r^nd gathered into the chiuch. 
Importance of a reasonable probation. Probationer's Class. 

In the two previous Lectures, I have q>okea of the 
means to be employed,. in promoting reyivals of religion. 
As to the extent to which meetings should be multiplied 
and means used, two extremes are to be avoide^. The first 
is, the extreme of caution ; or a scrupulous, needless fear 
oi overdo%ng~oi stepping aside from the usual course of 
means. In the indulgence of this fear, religious impres- 
sions will languish and die, f<Nr the want of culture. The 
revival will wane and come to nothing, for the want of a 
vigorous co-operation and support. 

The other extreme is that of overdoing ;— of pushing 
the revival too fast, and thereby injuring its character, 
and bringing it to a speedy close. Good ministers are 
sometimes in danger of doing this; and of doing it w:ith 
the purest intentions. ▼ 

The feelings of the vigilant, faithful pastor, during sm» 
season of declension in his church, are well expressed by 
the Psalmist. " My soul waiteth for the Lord, more than 
they that watch for the morning ; I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning." The figure is that of the literal 
watchman, who has been patr<rfiBg through the streets the 
live long night, and whosq eyes are turned eastward, with 
impatient longings, to catch the first gleam of breaking day. 
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It is in this state lof mind that the eye of the anxions, 
waiting pastor catches the first indication of spiritual 
good. With intense desire, he watches over it, cherishes 
it, and does all in his power to promote and diffuse it. 
As it spreads and becomes more and more decisive, his 
hopes, his confidence, his diligence increase. He suffers 
no inquiring mind to be neglected, and no opportunity of 
promoting the good work to pass unimproved. He 
increases the number of his extra meetings to any amount 
that his strength will admit, and that the exigencies of 
the case require. 

Now all this is very well. No faithful, conscientious 
pastor could think of doing less. But it is just here that 
the danger of that second extreme to which I adverted, 
overtakes us. The good pastor rejoices in the begun 
revival ; he feels his own responsibility in regard to it ; 
his soul is quickened and excited under its influence ; and 
he rushes into it, under the impression that he cannot 
labor too fast, or do too much in a given time for the pro- 
motion of so good a cause. The consequence is, that he 
goes beyond his strength, and soon finds himself in a sit« 
nation in which he can do nothing. Or, in his heated, 
excited state of mind, he is chargeable with indiscretions, 
which impair his influence, and hinder, rather than pro- 
mote, the work. He changes, it may be, the whole 
^aracter of the revival, and turns it into a scene of 
excitement and extravagance. Or if none of these con* 
sequences follow, he hastens what may be termed the 
crisis of the revival, and brings it to a vpeedj end. 

There is a degree of awakened activity, beyond, which 
the human faculties, in their present state, cannot go, and 
in which they cannot be long sustained. They will soon 
begin to droop, and their energy will be relaxed. On this 
account, there is a season, in every general revival of 
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religion, when the work is at its A^M!— a season which 
may not improperly be termed its crisis. This season 
once past, it is next to impossible to recall it, or to make 
any considerable approaches towards it. The power and 
glory of the revival have usually gone by. Little more 
can be done afterwards, than to pass over the ground, 
secure the precious fruits, and gather in the gleanings of 
the harvest. Hence, every wise minister will endeavor to 
put off this dreaded turn of things, as far as possible. y 

He will be sure to keep the revival in progress ; but in 1 

sitch progress that it may be continued on. He will fear 
to hasten the work unduly, imd thereby bring it to a pre- 
mature termination. x 

In the progress of a revival, there are several things to 
be done for those who become the subjects of it. The 
first, as I have before remarked, is to arrest their atten- 
tion; to awaken them; to bring them to serious 
consideration and reflection ; to convince them of their 
sinful character and ruined state ; to make th^n earnest 
and anxious for the salvation of their sotils. This is the 
first thing to be attempted for the inqpenitent, and the first, 
under God, to be accomj^ished. 

The second is, to drmo mti these awakened, anxious i 

persons from their hiding places, md induce them to make ] 

their feelings knowp. This seccmd thing is often as dt^ 
ficult to be accomplished as the first-r-sometimes more so. 
In frequent instances, persons can more easily be brought ! 

to consideration and deep feeling, than they can be p^* I 

suaded to manifest that they have such feeling! Eith^ 
fear, or pride, or shame, or something else keeps them 
back; and it is next to impossible to bring them out and 
mduce them to make their fedings known. And yet this 
point must be gained, or4t may be feared they will never 
come into the light and liberty of the gospel. They will 
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smother and quench the striving Spirit Their closely 
concealed impressions will languish and die. Or if- such 
should not be the dread result, their sufferings will be 
needlessly severe and protracted, from the want of appro- 
priate religious instruction. 

Of all the methods which have been devised for the 
purpose of bringing the anxious sinner to an open acknowl- 
edgment of his case— next to private, personal conversation 
«— perhaps the inquiry meeting is the most unexception- 
able. There is no trick or artifice about this. There is 
no undue excitement, or ostentatious display. Those who 
feel concerned for the salvation of their souls are invited 
to meet their pastor at a given time and place, to make him 
acquainted with their state of mind, and receive his coun- 
sels and his prayers. Such, surely, is an unexceptionable 
meeting, and it has been followed, in thousands of instan- 
ces, by the most precious results.* 

The next point to be gained with the inquiring sinner, 
is to bring him to an unconditional surrender of him- 
self to God ; or, in other words, to effect, instrumentally, 
his conversion. In scnne instances, this point, and that last 
considered, coincide. The struggle in coming to an open 
developement of one's case is so great, that the decision 
of this question decides all others. The soul is born of 
God at once. But ordinarily, canversion foUows the first 
disclosure of feeling, and follows it (it may be) at some 
considerable distance. Persons will visit their minister, 
or attend the inquiry meeting, time after time, and yet not 
come to the knowledge of the truth. This interval is 

* The direetions to be given to different charactera in the inqairy meeting are 
sulMtantially those which were recommended in a previous lecture. See Lect. 
vLpage 77. 

The pastor will often ind those in the inquiry meeting, with wliom he wishes 
an opportunity for more protracted conversation. Such should be invited and 
mtgaged to meet him in his study, or la some other convenient place. 
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always one of great anxiety to the faithiiil pastor. Ha 
regards the souls thus situated as in a most critical, awful 
state. They are suspended, as it were, between hell and 
heaven. They are balancing motives and destinies for 
eternity. In these circumstances, he feeb for them, prays 
for them, and accompanies his prayers by the most earnest 
and appropriate instructions. He solicits for them the 
prayers and labors of others, and does every thing in his 
power to save them from grieving away the Spirit, and to 
lead them on to that great decision, which is to bring them 
into the kingdom of Christ. 

When an individual has begun to indulge hope in 
Christ, the next thing to be done is to jprooe and instruct 
him, and after a suitable probation, to bring him into the 
church. — There are those, indeed, who attach no imp<»rt- 
ance to this period of probation ,* insisting that as soon 
as individuals profess to be converted, they should be 
received, at once, into the church. In support of this 
practice, the example of the Apostles is alleged. The 
three thousand were baptised and admitted to the church, 
the same dayi on which they were converted. So was the 
eunuch ; so was the jailer ; so were Cornelius and his 
family ; and many others. 

But the difference of circumstances between ourselves 
and the Apostles ought here to be taken into the account. 
So far as our circumstances and their's are alike, we are 
bound to follow their example to the letter. But where 
there is a wide and manifest difference, as in the case 
before us, we are to practise, not precisely as the Apos^ 
ties did, but as we have reason to believe they would, were 
they in circumstances like our own. 

In the age of the Apostles, there was much less induce 
ment to deception, and proportionally less danger of it, 
than there is at present. Then the instruction imparted 
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was of the best kind ; given under the iaspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. And the exposure at that period, not only 
to reproach and shame, but to palpable persecution, was 
so great, that none would be likely to make h profession 
of their faith in Ohrist, who were not in possession of the 
great reality. In the peculiar circumstances of that age, 
a simple profession on the spot, such as was always made 
previous to baptism, furnished probably a more decisive 
evidence of piety, than converts in general can furnish 
now, after weeks of probation. 

It should be considered, too, that the Apostles were 
under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, which 
rendered them, if not infallible in the discernment of 
character, at least much better judges than we can pre- 
tend to be. We have evidence of this, in the readiness 
with which Peter detected the hypocrisy of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and of Simon the sorcerer. As we have not 
the power to unmask hypocrisy after this manner, so 
neither have we the power to decide (as the Apostles did 
ordinarily on the spot) who are and who are not, proper 
candidates for admission to the church of Christ. We 
lay no claim to the supernatural direction of the Holy 
Spirit in this matter, but are left to the slower processes 
of probation and inquiry. 

But though we dare not follow the example of the 
inspired Apostles to the letter, in this thing, we do profess 
to follow it in substance and spirit. The Apostles admit- 
ted persons to the church, so soon as they were satisfied 
of their conversion ; and we are entitled to do the same. 
The only difference is, they had the means of obtaining 
satisfaction sooner ^ ordinarily, than we can. 

I have said that we are entitled to receive professed 
converts to the church so soon as we can obtain reason- 
able satisfaction on the question of their piety. But this 
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cannot be obtqjlj^d in one day, or two. It cannot be 
obtained, as a general thing, in one week, or two. Per- 
sons need time for reflection and self-examination, after 
they indulge the hope of being converted, before it wiU 
be prudent for them to offer themselves as candidates for 
the church. And the church needs time in which to judge 
of the experience, and observe the character and walk of 
professed converts, before they can be satisfied on the 
question of their piety, and can prudently receive them to 
the fellowship of God's people. Satisfacti<m, I repeat, is 
what the church wants, and as soon as this can be obtained, 
and not before, should the candidate for membership be 
permitted to enroll himself among the professed disciples 
of Jesus. 

I urge the importance of some delay in this matter, 
because ministers and churches not unfrequently have 
strong inducements to be precipitate. They rejoice in 
the supposed conversion of individuals. These individ- 
uals appear well for the time ; they promise well for the 
future ; their Christian friends judge charitably of them, 
and would be glad to see them in the church ; and they 
urge their admission as soon as practicable. In some 
instances, sectarian feelings operate more or less, to 
increase the inducements to be precipitate. But tie 
discreet and faithful pastor will not be much influenced 
by motives of this nature. He considers the danger to 
reUgion of publicly pronouncing an individual a convert, 
before he has been sufficiently tried. He considers the 
danger to the church of prematurely pressing a person 
into it, whose seeming goodness may be very transient^ 
and whose religious impressions may soon vanish away. 
He considers the danger to the individual himself, of 
encouraging him in an unfounded hope, and of placing 
him in a situation where, if he is not converted, it is 
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kardly likely that he ever will be. Tl|||^ example, too, 
will have an influence, and may lead to greater evils in the 
ease of others, than would be likely to result from that 
actually in hand. Impressed by considerations such as 
these, the wise minister will hesitate, at least for a time. 
He will seek that satisfaction, in a temporary probation, 
which, from the nature of the case, he can obtain in no 
other way. He will reflect; that a little delay can be of 
no essential injury to any one ; while undue precipitancy 
may put at hazard the most important interests. 

But while I urge a reasonable delay in gathering new 
cmiverts into the church, there is such a thing as tmreo- 
smiable delay. It is not uncomm<m for hopeful converts : 
either from the suggestions of their own minds, or the 
influence of others: to put off a public profession of 
religion, till they lose the ardor of their first love, become 
cold and worldly in their feelings, and their minds are 
filled with doubts and fears ; and then they are afraid to 
perform the duty. And so they hide their light under a 
bushel, and lead a comparatively comfortless, useless life, 
it may be for years, halting between two opinions, and 
enjoying neither religion nor the world, till at length 
another revival wakes them up, and brings them to the 
s|i||id which they ought to have taken long before. 

JThere is a medium somewhere — a safe and proper 
medium— 4>etween the extremes of precipitancy on the 
one hand, and of delay on the other, which every pastor 
should endeavor to take and pursue. Nor is it to be 
understood that this medium line is an unvarying one. 
Satisfaction, 1 repeat again, is what the church wants. 
It is aU she wants. But satisfaction may be gained in 
respect to some persons, much sooner than others. Here 
is a person, we will suppose, of mature age, of sober, 
discreet life, and of good reputation in the community, 
15 
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who becomes a hopeful convert. The evidence of his 
convenoon is very decisive. Of such an one, satisfaction 
may be obtained in a little time. He will satisfy the 
church as Boon, perhaps, as he has satisfied himself. 
Here is another professed convert, in mere childhood, or 
early youth. Or he is one, whose previous character has 
been vicious and profligate. The evidence of his con- 
version may seon to be clear ; and yet, from the nature 
of the case, he cannot satisfy the church so soon as the 
individual first supposed. His Christian fi'iends will need 
to watch over him for some considerable time— 4f he is 
wise, he will wish them to do it — before they can be sat- 
isfied that the seat of his corruptions has been broken up, 
and that his fiiture life will be honorable to the gospel. 

The period which elapses between the first dawning of 
hope, and a public profession of religion, is one of great 
interest and importance, not only to the supposed xonvert 
himsdf, but to his Christian fi*iends, and to the church. 
It is a period, when the mind is open to instruction and 
impression, and one which should be turned to the best 
account. It is also a period, in some respects, of more 
than ordinary exposure, during which the inexperienced 
convert needs — ^perhaps more than he ever will again — a 
careful inspection, a fi'iendly and watchful care. 

I have oilen thought that we needed some provision in 
our churches, beyond what we now possess, for the special^* 
benefit of hopeful converts, during the period of theiir 
probation for the church. A provision of this kind was 
proposed, in one of our Periodicals, several years ago, 
and met the expressed approbation of some of our most 
judicious ministers.*' Still, I believe it has not been 

* Spirit of the Pilgriraa, Vol. iv. p. 656. The late Dr. Porter of Andover, in hia 
Letten on Revivali, pnbUahed tHao in the Spirit «f the Pilgrims, refers to the 
Aitido fimn which I am about to quote, in terms of high approbation. Sm 
Vol. vi. p. 388. 
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extensively adopted in pn-aotice. I shall take the liberty 
of repealing it here. 

'* Let tl}iere be a class formed of such as have become 
hopefully pious, to be denominated the Probationers^ 
Class i and as fast as others begin to give evidence of 
piety, let them be induced to join it This should be 
considered as ih» first step towards a public profession of 
religion* Having taken this step, individuals may be 
expected to rest here for a little season. The interval 
will be longer or shorter, according as age and other cir* 
cumstuices seem to render it expedient 
^ The members of this class should be regarded as on 
probtaumfor 4ie cAirrcA-^as under the ini^ction of the 
church; and should be the subjects of much prayer, and 
of continual and appropriate religious instruction. For 
the purpose of instruction, they should be accustomed to 
m^et the pastor ai stated sessons ; and shoald be visited 
individually by the pastor, and by other members of the 
church. The object should be, to give them clear and 
e<»rrect views respecting the nature and evidences of piety, 
that they may not be deceived respecting their own char- 
acter ; to watch the progress of their minds, and the 
exercises of their hearts, that a correct judgment may be 
foxnxed respecting them ; and to acquaint them fully with 
the duties and responsibilities connected with a public 
"•^rof^sion of religion, that they may be able to count the 
«cost, and to come forward with right i^rehensiona to the 
w(»k of the Lord. 

The advantages to be expected &om the measure here 
proposed, are many. 

1. In the important interval between conversion and a 
public profession of religion, young converts will not be 
iefi exposed to temptation, with nothing thrown around 
them for their security. 
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2. Of^KHrtanity will be aflbrded to lengthen the period 
of probation^ especially in those cases that seem most to 
require it. Owing to the exposed situation of persons 
daring this interval, ministers are under strong tempta* 
tions to shorten it But the safety of the church forbids 
that it be unduly shortened. Persons cannot decide satis* 
factorily upon their own characters, or make due prepa- 
ration for the ordinances of the church, in one week, or 
two, after their supposed conversioD. They must have 
time for instruction and 8elf-«xaminatioii. Nor yet ought 
the duty of a public profession of religion to be suffered 
to pass out of their minds. Measures shoidd be taken to 
keep the subject continually before them, to make it one 
of thought and care, and to prc^rare them for it in the 
best possible manner. 

3. An obvious advantage of the measure under consid- 
eration is, persosrs wUl be likely to come into the church 
with better views. Many are bow becoming pioos in 
families, where they have not been taught the first princi- 
ples of religion. To such, as well as all others, this 
period of probation must be highly beneficial. Having 
been instructed by the c^icers of the ehurch, in the nature 
and evidences of piety, in the doctrines and precepts of 
religion, and in the more imp<M*tant parts of Christian 
character and duty ; they will be likdy to come into the 
church nuMre truly wangeUeai ChrisUmu, than could 
otherwise be expected. 

4. The method proposed will be likely to keep those 
out of the church who do not belong there, and whose 
influence will only be to unnerve its arm, and palsy its 
energies. It is a great injury to unoonverted persons 
themselves, to admit them to the church ; and it is a source 
of constant hazard and trouble to the church, to receive 
them within its sacred enclosures. The Probationer's 
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Class wUi be like the fan spoken of by the forerunner of 
Christ, to septrate between the chaff and the wheat. A 
principal object of it will be to try the characters of its 
members, that those who are found wanting may be 
set aside, and those who are approved may be made 
manifest 

5. Another good effect of the measure proposed will 
be, to bring all those in a congregation, who are prop- 
erly entitled to the privileges of the church, within its 
borders* There is usually a class of persons in every 
congregation, who indulge a hope in the mercy of God, 
and give some evidence of piety, who are not prepared, 
%a they think — ^nor are they in a way to be prepared — ^to 
profess Christ before men. Such persons should be 
induced, and in most instances would be pleased^ to join 
the Probationer's Class ; and here, under a course of appro- 
priate instruction, their minds would probably soon come 
to be decided one way or the other. 

6. It may be hoped, too, that the plan here recom- 
mended may be a means of raising the prevailing standard 
of piety. There is no period more favorable to permanent 
religious impression, than that immediately subsequent 
to conversion. This is the day of a person's espousals — 
the season of his first love. The mind and heart are 
now susceptible and open. The views as to practical 
religion are forming. Hence, the opportunity is a highly 
favorable one, in which to raise the standard high, and 
lead persons up to the elevation of the gospel. 

As a part of the above plan, it may be expedient, in 
some places, to have a distinct class, consisting of those 
in childhood and early youth. - Many of this age are now 
hopefully converted ; and the question is beginning to be 
agitated, What shall be done with them t As they may 
need a course of instruction and discipline peculiar to 
15* 
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their age^ I would saggest, where several are found in the 
same congregation, that they be formed into a class by 
themselves, to meet the pastor at stated seasons, for the 
purpose of being instructed and examined, by question 
and answer, like the catechumens of the primitive age. 
And whether older or younger, as soon as their cases 
come to be satisfactory^ they ought to be admitted to the 
communion of the church. The decisive question as to 
their admission, ought not to be one of years, but one of 
character. If they give satisfactory evidence, however 
young, that they belong to the number of God's spiritual 
children, who shall debar them from their Father's 
table V 
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LECTURE XIII. 

MUthaU ctmtmiud. FrUmeUd Mwtmgt. Not DOTeltiM in the chareh. Aa 
instrumentality of mach power. Objectlont to protracted meetings considered. 
Benefits of them, when properly conducted. Queries in regard to protracted 
meetings solved. Should be under the direction of the Pastor ; and be fol- 
lowed by much pastMsJ labor. 

A PROMINENT means of promoting revivals of religion^ 
daring the last twelve or filleen years, has been protracted 
meetings ; or a series of meetings, continued a portion of 
the time, more or less, through several successive days. 
In pursuing the general subject of revivals, these meet- 
ings must necessarily come under consideration. 

My first remark in regard to them is, that they are not, 
what they are sometimes represented to be, novelties in 
the church. So far from this, they are of a very high 
antiquity, and have been continued, in one form or 
another, through almost every period of the church's his- 
tory. At the religious festivals, under the former dispen- 
sation, the people of God were required to assemble from 
all parts of the land ; and their solemnities were contin- 
ued for several successive days. So great was the inter- 
est on one occasion, that when they had been together 
seven days, " the whole assembly took counsel to keep 
other seven days ; and they kept other seven days with 
l^adness." 2 Chron. 30 : 23. 

Before the day of Pentecost, the disciples seem to have 
held a protracted prayer meeting. "They continued, 
with one accord, in prayer and supplication," from the 
time of Christ's ascension till the Spirit came — a period 
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of eight qr ten days. Also, after the Pentecost, " they con- 
tinued daify with one accord in the temple, and in break- 
ing bread from house to house." Acts 2 : 46. 

At Ephesus, Paul preached in the Jewish synagogue 
'' for the space of three months, disputing and persuading 
the things concerning the kingdom of God. But when 
divers were hardened and believed not, but spake evil of 
that way before the multitude, he departed from them,'' 
i. e. from the unbelieving Jews at the synagogue," ** and 
separated the disciples, disputing" (or as it might better 
be rendered, reasoning, teaching) ** daily in the school 
of one Tyrannus. And this continued by the space of two 
years; so that all they that dwelt in Asia heard the w<Mrd 
of the Lord Jesus." Here was an Apostolical protracted 
meeting, continuing, not for a few successive days, but 
with little cessation for two whole years. The result was, 
that ^'mightily grew the word of God, and prevailed." 
Acts 19: 8—20. 

The annual fasts and festivals in the primitive Chris- 
tian church were many of them stated protracted meet- 
ings. Thus, in the celebration of Easter, " religious ser- 
vices were had, not only on Easter day, but during the 
whole week following.^* The canons required that " ser- 
vants should rest from their labors during the whole week, 
that they might attend the sermons, and other offices of 
Divine worship." " In many of the larger churches, 
religious service was also had every day, during the whole 
season of Lent."* 

In the Scotch Presbyterian churches, the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper is administered but once in a year ; 
and the occasion is observed as a great religious festival, 
during which religious services are continued for several 
days. It was on one of these occasions, that a sermon 

•Bingham*! Chrbtiaa Antiquitiw, Heoxy'i Compendiom, p. SI71-^877. 
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(referred to in a previous Lecture) was preached at the 
Kirk of the Shots, which resulted in the conversion of five 
hundred souls. 

In the labors of the revivalists in this country, about a 
hundred years ago, we often find them preaching daily, 
and not unfrequently holding daily successive meetings in 
the smme place. During a season of revival in the county 
of Hanover, Virginia, the people were visited by the Rev. 
William Robinson. ** For four days he c<Nitinued among 
them, preaching to the crowds that assembled at their 
place of worship. This is described as a very remark- 
able season.''* 

The Methodists, both in this country and in England, 
have always been in the habit of holding successive meet- 
ings, either in their houses of worship, or in the open 
fields. — ^The meetings of our great religious bodies have 
usually taken the form of protracted meetings ; though 
not hdden, commonly, for the direct purpose of promot- 
ing revivals of religion. 

I make these statements for the purpose of obviating an 
objection to protracted meetings, that they are of recent 
origin — an inmwatum in the church. Whatever else may 
be said against them, the charge of novelty is certainly 
unfounded. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that during the last 
twelve or fifteen years, they have been much more com- 
mon among evangelical Christians in this country, than 
ever before; and they have been hdd more specifically 
with a view to promote revivals of religion. It should 
dso be acknowledged, with devout gratitude, that in 
many instances they have been followed by the best 
results. Thousands and thousands of immortal beings 
are now in the kingdom of Christ, some in this world and 

»0M BlMBoir of 8UMM1 DATies, p. 11. 
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Bome in liearen, who were brought there through the 
iostrumentality of protracted, meetings. 

This instrumentality is obviously one of great pawer^ 
and when wisely instituted and directed, is likely always 
to be attended with good results. The gospel itself is 
represented as *' quick and powerful ;'' and in a series of 
successive meetings, the gospel may be preached to grent 
advantage, and often with mighty efficacy. These meetv 
ings serve to restrain and to hold in check, at least for a 
time, that overflowing tide of worldliness, by which relig« 
ious impressions are so often choked, or swept away. 
They not only bring divine truth before the mind, but 
hold it there, till an impression is made too deep to be 
effaced. 

At the dose of public worship on the Sabbath, it is not 
uncommon for persons to leave the house of Qod, with 
very serious impressions. They feel the imp<Nrtance ol 
religion ; feel their need of it ; and are ready to resolve 
that they will give it their attention. Something must b% 
done ; and for a time they feel resolved that something 
shall be done. But as the cares and business of the week 
press upon them, their religious impressions subside, and 
their good resolutions are forgotten. Probably, this same 
process of awakening and impression on the one hand, 
and of relapse and forgetfulness on the other, is often 
repeated ; until the conscience becomes seared, and the 
heart is hardened. It is in this way, that the hearts c# 
men, under the gospel, actunlly do become hard as the 
adamant rock. 

Now this difficulty in tbe way of conversion — which 
all who understand the subject know is as common as it 
is formidable^^he protracted meetings are adapted to 
obviate ; and it is to this circumstance, in great measure, 
that their power, under Ood^is to be attributed. Relig- 
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ious impreosion, in these meetings, is followed closely up« 
Before the benefit of one sermon is lost, another is heard. 
And soon the arrow of truth has pierced too deep to be 
easily extracted. A woand is inflicted, which none but 
the great Physician can heal. The current of the affec* 
tions is changed, and the sonl is bom of God. 

In the protracted meeting we do, on the subject of 
religion, what we should be likely to do on any other 
subject, in reference to which it was our object to 
make an impression. If we wished to present any other 
subject (e. g. that of temperance, or education, or political 
reform) in a strong light, and deeply to impress it upon 
the community around us ; we should not content our* 
selves with delivering a formal discourse about it, once in 
seven days^ meanwhile permitting it to pass into forget- 
Mness; but we should make it matter of i/at'fy discussicm 
and conversation. We should present it in various 
attitudes and lights, and keep it constantly before the 
mind. We should not sulTer it to grow cold, or to become 
stale and uninteresting by neglect. In something like 
this manner, the subject of religion is treated in the pro- 
tracted meeting ; and interesting, absorbing ZBiht subject 
Is in itself; urged upon us as it is. by so many and power* 
ful motives ; I do not wonder that it makes an impressimi. 
^The wonder is, that it does not make more. 

^ Let it not be thought j that in speaking thus of the 
"Adaptation and tendencies of protracted meetings, or of 
any other means of grace, we detract aught from the 
necessity or sovereignty of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. It is, indeed, the work of the Spirit to give effi- 
cacy to rnean^, and make them effectual to the sanctification 
of the soul. Without him we can do nothing. But since, 
in performing his appropriate work, the Spirit operates 
through the medium of our facuUieSy and in conformity 
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with the estabUshed kuas of ike Jkunoie mimd; there is as 
much occasion for a wise adaptation of means, and we 
may reason with as mach propriety in regard to their ten- 
dencies and effects, as though the special operations of 
the Spirit were not needed or concerned. 

Several objections have been urged against protracted 
meetings, which it will be necessary briefly to consider. 

It is said, in the first place, that they are calculate to 
produce a feeling of false dependence — a dependence 
up<»i meetings and means, rather than upcm the Holy 
Spirit. — ^With regard to this objection, I have several 
remarks to make. And, first, the objection itself is an 
indirect testimony to the power of protracted meetings. 
Were it not for this power, they certainly could have no 
tendency to generate a spirit of dependence on the meet* 
ings themselves. Their tendency would rather be to 
subdue such a spirit — But may not the evil referred to in 
the objection (and it must be confessed that there is dan* 
ger of it) be obviated in the manner of conducting these 
meetings ? May there not be so much prayer mingled 
with the other exercises, and so much said as to the neces- 
sity of the Spirit's power, as to deepen, rather than weaken 
the impression, that without him we can do nothing 1 — 
And besides, will not the Divine Spirit himself be likely 
to take care of his own honor in this thing? When he 
finds a feeling of false dependence generated, will he not 
be likely to withdraw his aid, and let his people see 
whether they can proceed alone, until this dangerous 
spirit is effectually subdued, and they have learned again 
where their great strength lies ? 

I know that the human heart is proud and treacherous, 
and always prone to pervert success in the use of means, 
into an occasion of confidence in means. But this is no 
reason why we should cease to use means, and to use the 
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most powefiU meass— those best calculated to ensure 
success; but oqIj a reason why we should watch our 
deceitful hearts, and guard against that dangerous per- 
version to which I have referred. 

It is objected again to protracted meetings, that they 
lead to a disregard of the stated services of religion. 
Persons will come to like other ministers better than their 
own, and prefer the protracted meeting to the appointed 
services of the Sabbath. It will be seen, that, in this 
objection, we have another indirect testimony to the power 
and interest of protracted meetings. For if they were 
not meetings of power and interest, they could never 
result in those evils which the objection supposes. Nor 
with all the interest which attaches to them, can they 
result in these evils, if the pastor of a church is what he 
should be; if he maintains his place, and if the meetings 
are conducted in a proper spirit and manner. To be sure, 
if a pastor is cold, formal, and dull, and manifests but 
little interest in the subject of religion, either in his 
public performances, or parochial labors; a protracted 
meeting may lead a people to feel dissatisfied with their 
own minister. And so would ministerial exchanges be 
likely to produce the same effect. Perhaps a people ought 
tb feel dissatisfied with such a minister. Or when a min- 
ister retires from his post during a protracted meeting, 
gives up the direction of affairs to others, perhaps to 
Strangers, and consents to be a mere underling at their 
disposal ; it may not be easy for him to recover, after- 
wards, the respect and confidence which he has lost. But 
when a minister is what he should be— one who loves 
revivals, and labors to promote them— -one who stands 
erect before his people, as their organ and guide who- 
ever else may be present, and whose heart and hand are 
in his work ; I can see no tendency in protracted meet- 
16 
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ingB to create diflMtisfaetioo with sodi a 

certainly not, unless they are condacted in a very improper 

spirit and manner. 

Neither can I see any inherent tendency in these meet^ 
ings to prom^e dissatisfaction with the services of the 
Sabbath. If persons become Christians at the protracted 
meeting, they will love the Sabbath. They will love it 
better, and prize it higher, than they erer did before. 
Or if any Christians have been wrongly instructed, or 
have come to entertain erroneous impressions in regard 
to this matter, I know of no place where they can better 
be set right, than in the protracted meeting. Let them 
be plainly told the design of these meetings ; that they 
are an extraordinary means of grace, which cannot be 
made common — ^which cannot with propriety be often 
repeated ; and that Christians must rely chiefly (as they 
ought; to) upon stated services, and especially upcm those 
of God's holy day, for that spiritual instruction and ediii* 
cation which they need. 

It is further objected, that protracted meetings tend to 
produce rather 9i fitful than a steady religious life. Per* 
sons will arouse themselves and appear very religious, at 
the time of the meeting, and relapse into slumber during 
the remainder of the year. — ^It is remarkable that, in this 
objection, as in those above considered, we have a con* 
vincing testimony to the power and interest of protracted 
meetings. Were not this true of them, they woidd fail to 
produce, in the characters adverted- to, so much as a 
religious fit. These persons would slumber through the* 
protracted meeting, just as they do through the other ser* 
vices of the year. — ^But may not the evil alleged in the 
objection be, not only avoided, but cured in the protracted 
meeting; and cured there as, well as any where ehie? 
May not Christians be addressed, in the meeting, on this 
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Terj sab]eet, and solemnly warned against the evil to 
which they are exposed? 

The services of the Sabbath sometimes induce a fitful 
religion. Persons put on their religion lor the Sabbath, 
as they do their Sunday clothes ; and put both off together, 
wh^i the Sabbath is ended. And what shall be done for 
the remedy of this evil? Shall we dispense altogether 
with the services of the Sabbath? Or shall we employ 
some portion of the Sabbath hours, when we have the per* 
sons in question before us, to instruct and warn them in 
regard to the evil into which they have fallen f And so 
of the protracted meetings. Instead of dispensing with 
them altogether, because some persons abuse them in the 
way succeed, let them be improved, as there shall be 
occasion, for the purpose of correcting the evil, and 
instructing those who are liable to fall into it, in regard to 
their duties and their dangers. 

It is obfeeted still farther to protracted meetings, that 
they are calculated for exckement^ rather than for «ound 
instructioa, and are liable to result in 5|Nfrip«5 cmwersums 
nod unfnmded h^s, — ^But the evils here alleged can 
iiardly be realised, except where the meetings are grossly 
l^rverted and abused. I know that ncMby, indiscreet men 
' may aim at excitement* rather than instruction, and may 
succeed in producing a ferment of the passions which, 
*fr<Hn Uie necessity of the case, will quickly subside. 
They may do this any where. They may do it in the 
house of God, on the Sabbath. They may do it in the 
"> protracted meeting. But this need not be done in the 
protracted meeting. It will not be done, by enlightened, 
discreet, evang^ical men. They will aim in such meet- 
ings, as every where else, to instruct their hearers ; and 
will endeavor, that whatever impresedons may be produced, 
or changes wrought, shall be the result of sound and faith* 
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. fill mstructiiMi. And I know of no fdace wliere mick 
instruction may be imparted with more effect, than in the 
protracted meeting ; or where false and spurious c<Hiver- 
sions may be more thoroughly exposed. 

Other objections to protracted meetings, such as that 
they are of a discnrderly character ; that they consume an 
unreasonable portion of time ; and that they impost too 
great a labor cm ministers, were formerly urged, but they 
are unworthy of serious consideration. As to the last of 
the objections here hinted at, I will only say, that when 
pastors are in feeble health, and unable to endure the 
labor of such a meeting, let them not attempt it. For the 
mere sake of holding a protracted meeting, whether at 
home or abroad, it cannot be their duty to put at hazard 
their usefulness and their lives. 

On the whde, it is manifest, as I have already 
said, that these meetings are an instrumentality oi great 
power ; that they hare acccnmplished already a Tast 
amount of good ; that they may do much good in years to 
come ; that the evils sometimes attending them are not 
inherent, but incidental, and ought to be aT<Hded ; and 
that the meetings themselves should not be' altogether 
reprobated or laid aside. Let them be instituted at 
proper seasons, and conducted in a judicious and faithful 
manner; and there need be no fear as to the results. 
The gospel of Christ, with its holy truths and persuasive 
motives, is the grand instrument employed in these meet- 
ings ; and when this gospel is faithfully [^reached, from 
day to day, in the ears of a thoughtless, careless multi- 
tude, accompanied with praises and much prayer ; what 
Christian need fear as to the result t What Christian cmi 
give way to fear, without distrusting, either the power of 
the gospel, or the faithfulness of a covenant-keeping 
Ood? 
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There is another reason why enlightened, orthodox 
ministers should not go upon the plan of dispensing 
altogether with protracted meetings. Ministers of anothn 
stamp will not dispense with them. They have learned 
their power, and they will avail themselves of it to pro> 
mote their designs. Hence, if judicious men abandon 
thefh altogether, they abandon them to those who will 
employ them with great effect, and it may be feared, 
often, with very bad efiect Perhaps some may think this 
a reason why judicious men should let protracted meetings 
alone. But so it does not appear to me. So we have not 
acted, in regard to other things. Because infidels have 
done a vast deal of mischief by the circulation of their 
pernicious tracts, we do not cease to circulate ours. 
Because the minds of thousands of children are perverted 
and poisoned, in a certain class of Sabbath schools, we do 
not think it best to put a stop to all Sabbath school 
instruction. So far from this, we feel urged, impelled, to 
push our Sabbath school efforts with the greater vigor. 
And so I think it becomes us to do, in regard to 
our protracted meetings. Let us endeavor to show to 
the community around us the difference between an 
orderly religious meeting, and -one that is disorderly ; 
between one of sound religious instruction, and <Hie of 
mere excited passion ; between one whose results are only 
good, and others whose results are likely to be of a very 
different character. 

But if protracted meetings are to be continued and 
patronized, several important inquiries present themselves 
in regard to them. 

And, first, how frequently ought they to be held, in the 

same place t — ^In answer to this question, I think no 

definite rule can be given. They may be held more fire- 

quently in some places, than in others. Where the popu- 

16* 
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lation 18 numerous, and frequently changing, protracted 
meetings may be held more frequently, than in societies 
where the number of inhabitants is small, and more sta- 
tionary. In no place, however, are they to be made com* 
num. This would be to defeat, in great measure, their 
object. They are to be regarded every where as an 
extraordinary means of grace, to be resorted to only 
under special circumstances, and when the indications 
of providence shall seem to render such a measure 
expedient. 

As a pastor and church must necessarily be guided, in 
great measure, by circumstances, in determining upon a 
protracted meeting, it may be inquired, secondly. What 
circumstances are to be regarded as unfavorable to such a 
a meeting, and as rendering the appointment of it inex- 
pedient ? 

In answer to this inquiry, several things may be men- 
tioned ; such as unsettled difficulties in a church, which 
must necessarily embarrass a meeting, hinder prayer, and 
prevent a blessing. Or the season of the year may be 
unfavorable. People are unusually occupied, have no 
leisure, and cannot reasonably be expected to attend a 
meeting. Or th^e may be no particular desire felt, or 
interest manifested, in relation to a protracted meeting, 
or to any other means of promoting a revival. Or if a 
pastor has reason to believe that a considerable portion of 
his people are laying too much stress on such a meeting — 
depending on it, in fact, to create a revival, he may well 
be excused in deferring to gratify them, till he has had 
time, at least, to correct their mistakes, and prepare them 
to engage in a protracted meeting, with profit to them- 
selves, and with a reasonable prospect of good to others. 

It may be inquired again, whether it is proper, in any 
case, to commence a protracted meeting, until the church 
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are awakened and hambled, and a revival of religion is 
actually begun. — ^In answer to this inquiry I Temark, that 
however desirable it may be to enter upon the services of 
a protracted meeting in the midst of a revival ; still, I do 
not think it necessary, in all cases, to delay an appoint- 
ment, until a revival is actually begun. Such a meeting 
may be the means of commencing a revival, as well as of 
promoting it, after it has commenced. 

The mode of conducting a meeting, and the subjects 
presented in it, will of course vary, according to circum- 
stances. If a meeting commences in the midst of a revi- 
Tal, those concerned in it will enter directly into the 
work. The subjects discussed, and the mode of discus- 
sing them, will be appropriate to the particular state of 
things at the time. But if a meeting commences while 
there are yet no decided indications of a revival, the first 
object of labor will be to prepare the way for one, and to 
promote it. The meeting, at first, may be a church meet- 
ing ; — perhaps, a* . continuous prayer meeting for the 
church. Nor should it be open for the impenitent, till the 
church is prepared, by humiliation and confession, and a 
renewed self-consecration to God, to enter directly and 
vigorously on the work of saving souls. 

As to the mode of conducting a protracted meeting, 
no precise and uniform rule can be given. There should 
be, at every stage and step of its progress, a feeling of 
entire dependence on the aids and influences of the Holy 
IBpirit; and much earnest prayer that these precious influ- 
ences may be bestowed. At the same time, there should 
be a deep sense of the importance of means, and of wisefy 
adapted means ; and an earnest endeavor to employ those 
very means which the Holy Spirit will be most likely to 
approve and bless. 

Another important inquiry on this subject respects the 
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time of bringing a protracted meeting to a close. How 
long shoald it continue? When should it end? — ^To 
these questions it is impossible to give any precise answer ; 
but I will state my views of them as definitely as possible. 
A protracted meeting should not close — unless there be 
some peculiar impediment or discouragement in the way 
of its continuance — until the object of it is, in some good 
degree, attained ; — ^until Christians are humbled, reyived, 
and quickened, and impressions are made upon the 
impenitent, which will not be lost It should not close, if 
possible, until an impulse has been given to the work of 
the Lord, under the influence of which this blessed work 
will be likely to go forward. 

On the other hand, such a meeting should close, before 
it is (so to speak,) worn out ; and before the interest of it 
begins materially to subside. It may be said of a pro- 
tracted meeting, as of an individual sermon, — it should 
always close, before those attending upon it are tired of it. 
It should close, when they are wishing it to be continued 
longer. 

Our last inquiry respects the feeling with which a pro- 
tracted meeting should be brought to a close. And in 
considering this point, I assume that the meeting has been, 
in some good degree, successful; that it has been the 
means, either of commencing, or advancing, a revival of 
religion ; and that, during the revival, it has been brought 
to a close. Under these circumstances, it is important 
that the meeting close, not with the feeling that the revi- 
val must necessarily terminate with it ; but that, under a 
system of continuous and appropriate labor, the good 
work is to go on — fir(Hn week to week, and from month to 
month, till the number of converts is greatly multiplied. 
With the prevdent feeling and impressions, the faith and 
purposes of a church, at such a time, the actual results 
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will be likdy to correspond. If Christians have so iden* 
tified the reviTal with the protracted meeting, as to feel 
that the former must close, because the latter does ; in all 
probability it will close. Both will come to an end 
together. But if Christians feel, on the contrary, that 
although one means of promoting the revival, which God 
has blessed, is about to cease, still there are other means, 
which God is equally able to bless ; if they enter on a 
vigorous and faithful use of these other means, earnestly 
imploring the Divine blessing upon them, and looking, 
expecting that, through them, the revival is to be con- 
tinued ; in all probability it will be continued. Accord- 
ing to the faith of God's people at such a time, so may 
they hope it will be done unto them. 

It must be admitted, however, that to bring a pro- 
tracted meeting to a close, in the best time and manner — 
in such a manner as not to interrupt an existing revival, 
requires not only skill and wisdom, but much gmce and 
faith. The thing may be done — it has been done ; but 
unless there is great caution and effort, united with per- 
severing prayer, the revival will be interrupted and 
hastened to its close. 

I conclude this discussion with two remarks. First, 
let all the exercises of a protracted meeting, like all the 
other services of a church, be under the supervision and 
direction of the pastor. If a church ever needs her pilot 
at helm, her teacher at her head, it is during a season of 
protracted religious exercises, in a tipie of revival. Nor 
has he any right or liberty, at a period of so much inter- 
est and responsibility, to desert his post, or to yield it up 
to others. 

Secondly, the services of a protracted meeting require 
to be followed up by much faithful pastoral labor. They 
go to prepare the way for such labor, and render it indis- 
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pensable. New converts must be indlrttctcd and watched 
over. Anxious individuals must be visited, prayed wkh, 
and directed to the Saviour. Frequent meetings must be 
held for inquirers and others, and the whole field of pas- 
toral labor must be superintended and cultivated. The 
labor incident to a season such as this is indeed very 
great ; but then it is pleasant labor. It is the labor and 
the joy of harvest. The pastcur has been, it may be for 
a long time, breaking up the fallow ground, and casting 
abroad the precious seed ; and now he is permitted to 
thrust in the sickle, and gather home the ripened sheaves. 
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lUmeaUeonthnutL EcangeHsta, PrimitiTe EvanfelisUi, described and tpproTed. 
^ Modem EvangeliBtg or RevnoUtU disapproved. Arguments against tbem 

urged. Objections answered. 

1 Evangelists are expressly mentioned among the ascen- 

I ^ sion gifts of Christ. When he ascended up on high, and 

' received gifts for men, " he gave some apostles, and some 

I prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 

J teachers." £ph. 4 : 11. As to the particular office and 

I' work of the evangelists here spoken of, there can be no 

doubt. Philip was an evangelist;* and from the brief 
account which we have of his labors, it would seem that 
he was an ardent and successful itinerant minister or mis- 
sionary, who, for the most part, published the gospel in 
regions where before it had been but little known. We 
first hear of him, as a preacher, at Samaria; where his 
labors were followed by a great and precious revival of 
religion. Next, we find him instructing and baptizing 
the Ethiopian eunuch. Some time afterwards, we hear of 
him at Cesarea, which he seems to have made hb home. 
Act? 21 : 8. 

Timothy also was an Evangelist; (2 Tim. 4: 5,) and 
his office and work were evidently the same as those of 
Philip. He was the chosen companion and assistant of 
Paul, and often travelled with him. 

Among the primitive evangelists whose names occur in 

* Not Philip the Apostle ; but Philip who was firat a deacon. See Acts 6:5; 
I SI: a 

i 
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the New Testament, were Titus, Luke, Mark, and many 
others. They were the missumaries of those times, who 
penetrated into regions near and remote, and were chiefly 
instrumental in spreading . the gospel through the vast 
Roman world. Such is the account given of them in the 
Scriptures, and the representation is confirmed hy the tes* 
timony of Eusebius. He describes the evangelists as a 
class of ministers who aided the apostles in their labors, 
not by taking the charge of churches, but by acting as 
itinerant preachers and teachers, wherever their assistance 
was necessary.* Very nearly resembling them in point 
of office and work, are the missionaries of our own times ; 
both those who go to the heathen, and those who labor in 
the more destitute parts of our own country. Such men 
are pioneers in the Christian conflict and work, who break 
up the ground, and prepare the way for pastors to come 
after them. Their duties are not only prior, in the ord^r 
of nature and time, to those of the settled pastor, but they 
possess, to say the least, an equal importance. They more 
nearly resemble those of the apostles ; and such men have 
a better claim to be called successors of the apostles than, 
perhaps, any other in the world. Would that evangelists 
of this primitive stamp were multiplied an hundred fold. 
The world hath need of them. * 

But there is another sense in which the term evangelist 
is now frequently used ; and it is the class of men which 
the word, so used, designates, about which we are here to 
inquire. These are not missionaries to the heafhe^, or to 
the destitute within our own borders, but revivalists hy 
profession, whose calling it is to labor in the midst of 
churches and pastors, to stir them up to a consideration 
of their duties and delinquencies, and take the lead in 
promoting revivals of religion. Such an order of evan- 

♦ Ecc Hist. v. 9. 
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gelists are regsirded by some as of great importance in the 
church ; as constituting an instrumentality which can hardly 
be dispensed with. The question before us is, Art they 
needed? Are they to he countenanced and encouraged? 
Is such a class of laborers contemplated in the Scriptures? 
Is a system of evangelism after this pattern, to be entered 
upon, and provision to be made for it accordingly ? 

In replying to these questions, I remark, in the first 
place, that when the gospel has been preached in any 
section of country, and churches have been established, 
having the requisite ability to support religious institu- 
tions, God's method of procedure seems to be, to sustain 
such churches and build them up, and by means of them 
to advance the cause and kingdom of Christ, through the 
instrumentality of settled pastors. In first publish- 
ing the gospel, and organizing churches, and watching 
over them during their infant state, and thus preparing the 
way for a more settled order of things, there is need of 
the labors of the primitive evangelist, or (which is the 
same) of the modern missionary. But when this primary 
work is accomplished, and the way is prepared for an 
established ministry, God's method seems to be to employ 
such a ministry, and by means of it to accomplish, in 
'general, all those purposes which the ministry, in any form, 
was intended to effect. Thus, when Paul and Barnabas 
had f>erformed their mission in the region of Lystra, 
leottium, and Antioch, and had confirmed the souls of 
the dis^ij^s, and exhorted them to continue steadfast in 
the faith, they ordained them elders in every church ; and 
** when they had prayed, with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord on whom they believed." Acts 14 : 23. 
So when Paul, assisted by evangelists, had passed through 
the island of Crete, and many had been converted, and 
churches had been gathered, he departed, leaving Titus 
17 
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behind him, that he ** might set in order the things that 
were wanting, and ordain eiders in every cUy" Tit. 1 : 
5. In Paul's enumeration of our Saviour's ascension 
gktUi to his church, the qpostles, prqphets, and evangelists 
w&ejirsi mentioned, and appropriately so, as their office 
was to go before the pastors and teachers and prepare the 
way for them. The menticm of pastors and teachers 
naturally followed. But no class of church officers was 
appointed to follow them. When tkejf had been intro- 
duced and established, on them rested the responsibility of 
laboring ** for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." If 
God's method of procedure is such as is clearly indicated 
in the passages here referred to, then the question of 
evangelists, in the modern sense of the term, would seem 
to be settled. To raise up and send forth a class of min- 
isters to itinerate in the midst of churches and pastors, 
for the purpose of stirring them up to a consideration of 
their duties, and promoting revivals of religion among 
them, is to break in upon the settled order of the gospel, 
and undertake to alter and improve what God has estab- 
lished. 

My second remark in regard to the question now beforf 
us, is, that where pastors are what they should be, and 
what the Scriptures require them to be, the labors of the 
evangelist (in the modern sense of the term) are no$ 
needed. Let any one take into consideration the qualifW 
cations of ministers, as laid down by our Saviour m his 
instructions to his disciples, or by Paul in his epistles to 
Timothy and Titus — " blameless, vigilant, of good beha- 
vior, given to hospitality, apt to teach,"—" sober, just, 
holy, temperate, holding fast the faithful word, that they 
may be able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and con- 
vince the gainsayers;" and say, what need can such pas- 
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tors have of the labors of evangelists, to stir them up to 
diligence and fidelity, and promote religion in the con- 
gregations of their charge? They are themselves dili- 
gent and faithful men, who " hold fast the faithful word" 
of the gospel ; who preach it with energy and power : 
who accompany it with prayers and labors, and enforce it by 
a blameless life ; and to obtrude evangelists into the pul- 
pits of such men, with a view to excite them to greater 
diligence, and effect among their people what they can 
not accomplish, must certainly (to make the best of it) 
be regarded as a superfluity. It is a thing not needed, 
and of course uncalled for. 

Accordingly I remark, third, that an evangelist can not 
be introduced under such circumstances, without an im- 
plied reflection upon the character of the pastor, and 
without sinking his reputaticm in the minds of his people. 
If the pastor is what he should be, and has health and 
strength for his work, the evangelist is not needed. 
Hence, if he is needed, or if any considerable portion of 
a congregation think that he is needed ; this is as much as 
to say, that the pastor is deficient. 'Our minister is 
ignorant, and needs to be enlightened. Or he is dull and 
%tupid, and needs to be awakened. At least, he does not 
understand the subject of revivals, and needs some one to 
teach and guide him in this most important department 
4fF his labors.' On supposition that a pastor is in health, 
"and 19 physically competent to the discharge of his duties, 
If dKf%ot see how an evangelist can be needed, unless the 
^pastbr is deficient in some one, or all, of the req>ects here 
referred to ^ or how he can be called in, so that the fact 
of calling him shall not seem to utter itself in language 
like that which has been given. And it needs no great 
acquaintance with men and things to understand, that a 
pastor cui not l<»ig live» and retain his reputation and 
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influence under such circumstances. He must inevitabi j 
sink, at least for a time. He may recover himself after a 
season, when his people shall have become sensible of 
their mistake, and better counsels shall prevail ; but the 
probability rather is, that division and alienation will be 
excited, the church will be rent asunder, and a dissolu- 
ticm of the pastoral relation will ensue. For when the 
real condition of a pastor under the tutelage of an evan- 
gelist comes to be understood, it- is impossible that he 
should feel easy in it. And his friends will be as ill-satis- 
fied as himself. And now the bone of contention begins 
to show itself. A part of the congregation will adhere to 
the old minister, and a part to the new. A part will be 
for old measures, and a part for new. And a state of 
things will speedily be induced, which, if it should not 
issue in a permanent division of the church, will seem to 
require that both ministers should depart, and make room 
for one against whom there are no prejudices, he having 
had no hand in the strife. 

Or if such a result is not reached in this way, it may 
be in another. The effect of employing evangelists must 
necessarily be to break up the quiet, settled habits of a 
people, and induce what the apostle denominates " itching 
ears." They are fond of excitement and of change, and 
like the Athenians of old, would be glad to '* spend their 
time in nothing else, but to tell or to hear some /lew 
thing." They think little of steady, holy living, but much 
of impulses and impressions ; and he who is most suc- 
cessftil in exciting these, is to them the best minister. 
An uneven, fitful state of religious feeling is produced, 
lacking consistency, lacking uniformity. When a revival 
of religion is felt to be needed, instead of humbling them- 
selves before GcnI, and seeking blessings at bis hands, the 
first thought is, to send for an evangelist. Nothing can 
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be done to any purpose without him. While he is present, 
all hands engage in the work ; but when he retires, exer- 
tion is relaxed and the excitement is followed by a season 
of slumber. Such a state of things in a church and 
society, I need not say, is a most undesirable one, promis- 
ing little improvement or comfort to a people, and render- 
ing the situation of the pastor most precarious and 
unhappy. 

In every view which I can take of the subject, ther^ 
fore, I am constrained to regard the employment of evan- 
gelists as of destructive influence, both upon pastors and 
people. It is a breaking in, as I have shown, upon the 
established order of the gospel, and would result, if pur- 
sued, in the total breaking up and dissolution of that 
order. From the nature of the case, modern evangelists 
and settled pastors can not long exist together. Hence, 
if the former are to be extensively patronized, the latter 
must soon disappear from the church. And then our 
congregations must either do without ministers, or must 
depend for a supply upon itinerants and evangelists. In a 
little time, the ministerial character would lose all respect ; 
and were it not that we rely on the sure promise of God, 
we should fear that the Christian name might become 
extinct in the earth. 

^ There is another view in which this question of evan» 

. gelists may be considered ; I mean in its bearing on the 

evbngelists themselves. What kind of ministers will the 

system, if adopted, be likely to produce? What sort of 

characters will it have a tendency to form ? 

It is obvious that these itinerants can not be men of 
much reading and writing, of laborious study, of solid 
learning. Their course of life absolutely forbids it 

Nor will they be likely to be stable men, men of fore* 
sight and judgment, who will form their plans with a far« 
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reaching wisdom, and with a view to remote a» well a* 
immediate results. Their calling rather requires, that 
they be ardent, excitable, easily moved and easily led 
on by the force of their feelings to extraragance of 
^eech, and to doubtful expedients. And this infirmity 
of character, which the very nature of their calling 
seems to demand, the exercise of it is calculated to 
foster. Living in the midst of excitement, they come, 
at length to live upon it. They feel that they can hardly 
live without it. And as they go from place to place, with 
the responsibility of creating an excitement resting upon 
them, they have strong inducements to have recourse to ' 
questionable means for this purpose. They must indulge 
in eccentricities, if not extravagancies. They must 
say and do exciting, startling things. Aware that their 
services will be estimated and sought after, according to 
the measure of their success, they have strong tempta- 
tions to magnify their successes ; to represent conversion 
as an easy work ; to swell the number of the converted ; 
and with slight examination, to hasten them into the 
church. And if the thought sometimes comes over them, 
' peradventure these persons may fall away, and give the 
church and the pastor trouble,' they comfort themselves 
with hoping better things, and with reflecting ' if any do 
fall away, and make trouble in' the church, we shall be 
ojQT, and shall have no concern with it.' 

Nor are these evangelists out of danger, in respect to 
their mon characters and lives. Claiming as they do, to 
take the lead in all movements pertaining to revivals, they 
naturally become arrogant and overbearing. And exposed, 
as they are, to a good deal of contradiction, their spirits 
are liable to be embittered, and their words to become as 
sharp arrows. They Judge uncharitably of those who 
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may hootftftly differ from them, and not unfrequently 

charge them with fighting against God. 

I do not regard the persons of whom I thus speak as 
worse, hy nature, than other men. I do not call in ques- 
tion their sincerity or their piety ; or suppose them to be 
actuated, necessarily, by bad intentions. But their em- 
ployment is without warrant in the Scriptures, and is 
manifestly one of dangerous infiuence, not only upon the 
church at large, but upon their own spiritual interests. 
If they think themselves called to the work of evangelists, 
then let them do as did the primitive evangelists. Let 
them press out into the missionary fields of the world, 
which are all white and ready for the harvest. Here let 
them labor, and organize churches, and prepare the way 
for settled pastors; instead of pressing upon pastors 
already settled, and preparing the way for their dis- 
mission. For the labors of the evangelist of the primi* 
tive stamp, there is abundant authority in the Scriptures, 
and a loud and impressive call in the present condition of 
the world. But for evangelists in the modern sense of 
the term, we find no authority in the Scriptures ; and I 
think that their labors, in the general, however well 
intended, will be followed with more of injury than benefit. 

I am aware that there are objections to the reasonings 
here employed, and it may be well before closing, that 
some of them should be considered. 

It will be said in the first place, that God sometimes 
raises up men, and fits them eminently to labor as evan- 
gelists, when they are qualified for almost nothing else. 
They afe not adapted to a settled course of life. They 
could not long discharge the duties of pastors, if they 
were to become such. But to move round among pastors 
and churches, and rouse them up to engagedness in duty, 
and promote revivals of religion, they are specially quali- 
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fied. The cue of the late Mr. Whitefield is often 

referred to, as one peculiarly in point. 

In. reply to this, I remark- first of all, that it is to evan- 
gelism as a system that I object, rather than to the occa- 
sional reception of an individual, whom God shall seem 
to have raised up, for this very purpose. 

The case of Mr. Whitefield was a very singular one ; 
and the circumstances under which he entered upon his 
course of itinerancy, were altogether peculiar. The great 
body of the clergy of the church of England, among 
whom he was educated, were at that time not evangelical. 
They neither understood not taught the way of salvation. 
His country was to him, therefore, like one great mission- 
ary field. Then it is to be remembered, that the pulpits 
of the church to which he belonged, were almost univer- 
sally shut against him. A pastoral charge in that church 
was out of the question. He must itinerate, or not preach 
at all. He was compelled, often, to preach in the open 
fields, and in the corners of the streets. 

It is to be remembered, too, that most of his preaching 
tours were undertaken, not for the mere purpose of evan- 
gelism, but with a view to collect money for a charitable 
object. His orphan asylum pressed heavily upon his 
bands, and he was obliged to take up collections, where- 
ever he could gain access, for the purpose <^ supporting 
it. The circumstances here referred to, render the case 
of Whitefield so totally unlike that of evangelists at the 
present day, that there can be no reasoning firom the 
one to the other. 

After all, it must be admitted, that Whitefield was an 
extraordinary character. Extraordinary circumstances 
called him forth, and he met those circumstances as no 
other man could. He created some disorders, and was 
the occasion in some instances, more particularly in the 
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early part of his life, of inflicting injury. But on the 
whole, he accomplished a vast amount of good. We are 
far from condemning or censuring the course of life which 
he pursued. When the Lord raises up another White- 
field, and places him in the like circumstances, we will 
consent that he shall pursue a similar course. But let not 
every novice— ^very vagrant vociferator fancy himself a 
Whitefield. Let not others rise up, of a different spirit, 
and under entirely different circumstances, and call them- 
selves evangelists, and shelter themselves under the name 
of Whitefield. The imitators of Whitefield did not a 
little mischief, in his own age. They will be likely to do 
mischief in any age. For he was one whom no man liv- 
ing can imitate. I repeat, when God raises up another 
Whitefield, Christ's ministers and churches should be 
ready to receive him. But let no encouragement be 
taken from his. example to introduce a system of evangel- 
ism, and make provision for it, which must operate as a 
constant disturbing force in the church, and ultimately 
break up the established order of the gospel. 

It may be said again, that churches and pastors often 
need to be awakened ; — need just that kind of- influence 
to be exerted on them, which a glowing, flaming evangel- 
ist will be likely to infuse. If a church has become stu- 
pid, and needs to be awakened, the pastor is the appro- 
priate instrument for this purpose ; and if the pastor is 
asleep, as well as the church, there are many ways in 
which he may be awakened, without making any stated 
provision for this purpose. To institute a system and 
make provision for it, with a view to awaken dull and 
sleepy pastors, would convey just that reflection upon pas- 
tors, of which I have before complained. It may be 
feared, too, that it would induce more drowsiness than it 
would remove. The system would carry, on the face of 
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it, that pastors were expected to be dull sometimes, and 
were to a certain extent excusable in their duHness. As 
little or nothing could be done without the aid of the 
evangelist, the pastor might be excused, during the inter- 
val of his visits, in relaxing effort and living somewhat at 
his ease, that in this way he might be the better prepared 
for future operations. 

It has been further urged, in favor of evangelists, that 
faithful pastors have often more labor on their hands than 
they can perform, and stand in need of assistance. And 
are there not various ways in which burthened pastors 
may receive assistance, without raising up evangelists for 
this express purpose ? Must the incompetency of pastors 
for the full discharge of their duties be presumed on 
before hand, and a corps in reserve be prepared to meet 
it? Or shall a pastor and church, when an exigency of 
this kind occurs, be left to provide for it as circumstances 
at the time shall seem to dictate ? To propose questions 
such as these is virtually to answer them. The right 
answer is so obvious, that it cairnot possibly be mistaken. 

Again, it is urged, that evangelists, in some instanced, 
have done muck good, and God has signally blessed thei^ 
labors ; a thing which he would not have done, if he did 
not approve of the system. That evangelists, in some* 
cases, have been a means of good, I do not doubt. And 
that in other cases, they have done injury — muck injury^ 
can be, I think, as little questioned. That they^h^ve 
been productive, on the whole, of more injury than benefit, 
and that, should the employment of them be contintud 
and brought into a system, their injurious influences 
would predominate over the good in greater proportion 
than has yet been realized, is to my mind exceedingly 
obvious. 

That God has, in scMne instances, blessed the labors of 
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evangelists, is no proof that the system of resorting to 
them meets his approbation. God loves and honors his 
awn truth, by whomsoever dispensed. He has made it 
the means of conversions, and of revivals of religion, 
when dispensed (as it often has been) by unregenerate 
men. Yet who would infer from this, that God calls 
unregenerate men to preach his gospel, or that he approves 
of their course of life 1 No more can it be inferred, 
from the fact that God sometimes blesses the labors of 
evangelists, that the course they pursue is in accordance 
with his will. 

Finally, it is said that souls are perishing, and that no 
likely means of bringing them to repentance, are to be dis* 
couraged. It is admitted, indeed, that souls are perishing; 
but it has been often said, and said truly, that even souls 
may be saved at too dear a rate^ If we enter upon a 
course of means, and are successful in it, for the salvation 
of one soul, which necessarily involves the destruction of 
ten ; our instrumentality, on the whole, is more an injury 
than a benefit. Convinced of this, many excellent men, 
once evangelists, have sought the pastoral office, and are 
l^w eminently useful. 

God knows the worth of perishing souls better than we 
4o. He appreciates them more justly, and values them 
more highly. He has instituted a course of means for 
Hheit salvation. And it will be safe for us to follow the 
couiEi^ which he has instituted, and await the result, 
rather than incur the hazard of breaking in upon it, and 
si^erting it, by our own inventions. 
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Duty of a Pattor tc enlist the Co-operatwn of hie Church;— for hiB own benefit— 
for Che benefit of his church. The Umea favomble for this object. Different 
kinds of employment suggested. 

Having devoted several Lectures to that most interest- 
ing department of pastoral duty, connected with revivals 
of religion, we turn now to other branches of the same 
general subject. 

From the very nature of his office, it devolves on the 
pastor, to take a general supervision of his flock. He 
roust live in the midst of them, direct their religious 
movements, and keep himself acquainted, so far as prac- 
ticable, with their spiritual state. But it is not his duty 
to do every thing that is done for the spiritual benefit of 
his people. It is not his duty to attempt it ; and that for 
two reasons. In the first place, he cannot do all that 
should be done. And secondly, it would be a greeU injury 
to the members of his church, if he should. 

The duties of the ministry are onerous, I had almost 
said overwhelming, at the best. With all the assistance a 
minister can derive from his church, his labors oflen seem 
to him greater than he can bear. Were he, then, to dis- 
pense with the co-operation of his church, and undertake 
to do every thing himself, the consequence would be, 
either that many things would be left undone, or he would 
soon break down, and find himself incapable of doing 
anything. 

There would, moreover, be that other dreaded conse- 
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quence at which I hinted. The members of his church 
would suffer injury^ for the want of appropriate spiritual 
employment. In this way, a vast many church-members 
actually do suffer. They rust and languish for the want 
of something to do-— something which they can apprcpri' 
ately do for the advancement of Christ's kingdom. 

It is a great blessing to God's people, that he has called 
them to labor directly in his service. And this, doubtless, 
is a principal reason why such arduous labors are assigned 
to them. God might dispense with their instrumentality. 
He might carry forward his designs of mercy by his own 
direct agency, or by the ministry of angels. But in that 
case, he knows that the spiritual interests of his people 
must necessarily suffer. They would be deprived of a 
great honor which s^propriately belongs to them — ^the 
honor of being ** workers together" with God. They 
would be left to the corroding, corrupting influence of 
spiritual sloth ; to mope away their time in melancholy 
musings, or to engage in unworthy and unprofitable 
pursuits. 

It is by active exertions for the promoticm of Christ's 
kingdom, that the best affections oi God's people are called 
into exercise. The more diligently they labor for the 
i^iritual good of their dying, perishing fellow'^men, the 
more deeply do they feel for them ; the more earnestly 
they pray for them ; the more truly they sympathize with 
him who consented to lay down his life for their salvation ; 
the more closely do they bear his image, and come to be 
like him. 

In this way, too, the spiritual enjoyment of God's people 
is promoted. They are much happier ^ as well as holier, 
when actively employed in the service of Christ, than 
when left to indolence and sloth. Who was ever more 
diligent in the work of the Lord, than the great apostle 
18 
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of the GentSes t And riewing him in his whole Chri^ 
tian coarse, where shall we look for a more highly 
]NiTilegedy or a more truly happy man t Notwithstanding 
his tofls, and perils, and saffi^ngs ; he costoraahly speaks 
of himsdf as haring " great joy ;" as bemg *' filled with 
joy ;" as being " exceeding joyful in dl his thbnlations." 
With heart-felt gratitude, he wdeomed every opening 
door of usefulness, and spoke of it as " a grace given 
unto him, that he should preach among the G^itiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ." 

It was, doubtless, a principal cause of the rapid growth 
and prosperity of the primitive Christian church, that its 
members were summoneu to such ceaseless toils and sufi' 
ferings ton its advancement. They had no time to be 
melancholy. They had no time to quarrel among them- 
selves, or to become engrossed in other matters. By 
constant use, their spiritual armor was kept bright. By 
constant exercise, their inward graces were increased and 
strengthened, in a high degree. 

The same effect which this holy activity had on the 
primitive church, it may be expected to have <m the 
church of Christ now. The human mind and heart are 
the same. The nature of religion, and its demands upon 
the active exertions of its friends, are also the same. It 
is a great privilege now, as it was in the days of the 
q>06t]e Paul, to be permitted to labor for Christ. 

Impressed with considerations such as these, the watch- 
ful, faithful pastor will seek employment for the members 
of his church. He will enlist their diligent co-<^rati<»i 
in the work of the Lord. He cannot himself do all that 
requires to be done among the people of his charge. He 
would not do it if he could. He knows that his breth- 
ren of the church need just that kind of discipline, which 
a division of labor and responsibility would give them ; 
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and while he sapefintends and (in some sense) directs the 
whole, he sees to it that as many of the church as possible 
hare something allotted for them to do. One brother is 
to attend to this matter, and another to that. On this 
sister some appropriate labor is devolved, and something 
else upon that. By this means, the whole church is 
brought to labor together under the direction of the pas- 
tor ; and while they are thus united in labor, they grow 
together in faith and love. 

I count it one of the peculiar privileges of the present 
age, that it presents so many opportunities for k^or in 
the cause of Christ : and labor too, not only for the 
<^cers of the church, but for private Christians of every 
class. Every one, who has a hand and heart to labor in 
the Lord's vineyard, can now find' something appropriate 
for him to do. In this respect, the times are very differ* 
ent from what they were half a century ago; Then, there 
were no Sabbath schools; no extended circulation of 
Bibles and tracts ; no Edueatioii, Missionary, and other 
charitable societies. A great many Christians, more 
especially those in humble life, whose hearts prompted 
^ them to labor in the service of Christ, saw little or noth* 
tng presented which they could do, and they pined and 
languiihed, often, for the want of appropriate spiritual 
employment. In some instances, their feelings would 
break over all restraint, and lead them to engage in ser^ 
vices of a questionable character. 

But Christians have no need to suffer in this way now. 
And ministers of 4he gospel need be at no loss, in devis- 
ing modes of employment for the members of their 
churches. The institution of Sabbath schools is a great 
blessing to the churches, inasmuch as it furnishes employ- 
ment for so many of the membcors. One must be 
euperitttendent, another secretary, another librarian, others 
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constitute important committees, others are employed as 
teachers, others still are connected vith aduJt Bible 
classes, and in this way nearly the whole church is occu* 
pied in connection with the Sabbath "s^^wl. And while 
most of the members are connected, inoae way or another, 
with a large central school ; some are encouraged to com- 
mence smaller schools, in remote districts of the parish 
or town. 

It is but an imperfect view of the Sabbath schod sys- 
tem, to regard it as benefiting only the children which 
are instructed. The benefits to connected adults are often 
greater than those to children. How nnuch more do the 
teachers, in general, study the Bible, than they would do, 
were it not for the trust th^y'have assumed 1 And how 
much more closely vndfmtkfHUy do they study it ; and to 
how much better purpose ? Besides, as we have seen, it 
is a blessing to Christians in private life to have important 
trusts confided to them*— to have reiE^nsibility rolled upon 
them — ^to have appropriate employment furnished to their 
hands. Talents, which otherwise would have been buried, 
are thus drawn forth. Graces, which otherwise would 
have languished, are brought into exercise, and thereby 
strengthened. Christians, who otherwise would have 
done little good, and laid up little treasure in heaven, 
become in this way greatly usefiil, and prepare to shine 
among the stars forever and ever. 

The remarks which have been made respecting Sab- 
bath schools, may be extended to most of the other 
religious enterprises of the day. In the monthfy distri- 
bution of tracts, for example, the blessiBg descends, not 
merely on those who receive the books, but on those who 
give them. And this is another mode in which a consid- 
erable number of the members <^ a church may find 
appropriate and useful employment ;— useful, not only to 
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Others, but fo themselves. As the distributers go from 
house to house, bearing with them the little messenger of 
truth, they will be excited to much prayer which otherwise 
had not been offered up ; they will ^nd friends, it may be 
dear Christian If ends, which otherwise they had never 
seen; they will have many opportunities for profitable 
conversation, which otherwise had never been enjoyed. 
Especially,'as they visit the dwellings of the poor and the 
afflicted, a great variety of religious affections will be 
called into exercise — kindness, sympathy. Christian 
benevolence, gratitude — which otherwise had remained 
un awakened and dormant. I doubt whether the faithful 
distributer of tracts ever returns from his monthly excur- 
sions, without feeling, that whatever may be the effect of 
his labors upon others, they certainly have been a blessing 
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r to himself. 



In the various charitable societies of the day, more 
especially those for the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
for the promotion of education and missions ; the mem- 
bers of a church will find much interesting employment. 
These societies exist, or should, in some form, be brought 
into existence, in every place ; and wherever they are 
found, there will be a necessity for warm hearts, and dili- 
gent hands, to conduct them to advantage. One must do 
this thing, another that. One brother or sister must be 
assigned to this post, and another to that. In the division 
of labor and responsibility, each required instrument must 
have its place, and all must work harmoniously together 
for the advancement of the good cause in which they are 
engaged. And here, as in the instances before cited, an 
important part of the benefit reverts to those who make 
the sacrifices, or perform the labor. In a Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, for example, the whole benefit of the 
Society does not go to the heathen. An important part 
18* 
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of it remains at home, and rests on the heads of those hy 
whom the contribations are collected and made. This is 
an object, in reference to which the words of our Sariour 
hold true : " Give, and it shall be given you ; good mea- 
sure, pressed down, shaken together, and running over." 
Those who labor and pray for its advancement, find their 
prayers returning into their own bosoms. Whatever they 
do in faith iot the salvation of the perishing heathen, 
serves the better to prepare themselves to be partakers of 
this great salvation. 

It is a great privilege, as I said, to live in the present 
age of the world, when so many important enterprises are 
on foot, to engage the hearts and employ the hands of 
Christ's professing people; when so many channels of 
benevolence are opened, through which their awakened 
energies and affections may flow forth. But these are not 
the only ways in which a minister may find employment 
for his church. In a season of revival, how much they 
may do, in visiting from house to house, assisting in relig- 
ious meetings, conversing with individuals, administering 
comfort to the desponding, and directing the anxious 
sinner to Christ; — ^labors, which shall be greatly blessed 
to those around them, and scarcely less a benefit to 
themselves. 

Nor should efforts of this nature be confined to seasons 
of revival. They may be continued, with much profit to 
all concerned, at aR times. There may be meetings in a 
parish, either stated or occasional, which the pastor is not 
expected to attend. The responsibility of conducting 
them may rest on particular members of the church. 
There may also be stated parochial visitations, to be per- 
formed by members of the church, which shall be greatly 
profitable, not only to those who are visited, but to those 
who visit. 
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In frequent instances, the members of a chnrcb maj 
assist their pastor, and benefit themselves, by visits to 
the sick and the afflicted. Here is a sick person, in the 
remote part of a parish, at a distance from the pastor's 
residence, whom it is inconvenient for him to see, as often 
as would be desirable. He will not neglect his distressed 
parishioner ; he will be present With him as much as he 
can. Still, it may be desirable that he should receive 
more frequent visits than the pastor has it in his power to 
bestow. Now his lack of service may well be supplied, 
by some judicious church member in the neighborhood, 
who should be given to understand that he is relied an 
for this special purpose. " Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this ; to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspot- 
ted from the world.'' The duty of visiting the sick and 
the afHicted is one much insisted on in the Scriptures. It 
is represented as devolving,, not merely upon ministers, 
but upon professing Christians generally. It is one which 
private Christians cannot throw off upon their minister, 
and of which he must not suffer them thus to rid them- 
selves. He must insist that they share the labor with him ; 
and this not merely for his relief, but for their benefit. 

The same remarks may be made in regard to relieving 
the necessities of the poor, and especially the poor of the 
church. It is the duty of the pastor to see to this matter ; 
but not a duty which belongs to him exclusively or 
chiefly. He must see that the thing is done ;. but the 
labor of doing it belongs more appropriately to other 
hands. This is the very object for which deacons were 
originally appointed ; to provide for the necessities of the 
poor of the church, and thus relieve the Apostles of a 
responsibility with which they could be no longer bur* 
thened. 
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I have spoken already of the daty of churchy members 
to search out serious inquirers, and converse with them 
on the subject of religion. The importance of this duty 
demands for it a farther consideration. As the members 
of a church should be continually praying, so they should 
be continually watching, for favorable indications. They 
should mark the countenances and conversation of indi* 
viduals around them, and be ready to catch and to cherish 
the first appearances of unusual seriousness. And when 
such instances are discovered, they should be reported to 
the pastor. The serious inquirer should be induced to 
seek an interview with his pastor ; or the pastor should 
seek an interview with him. By being neglected, serious 
impressions are oflen lost ; and immortal souls are lost 
with them. The members of a church may do much 
good, in the manner here pointed out ; and while doing 
good in this way, as in every other, they will be getting 
good. While assisting to water others, they will them- 
selves be watered, from " that river of God, which is full 
of water." 

In the foregoing remarks, I have pointed out several 
ways in which the members of a church may be employed, 
so as not only to assist their pastor, and bless their fel- 
low men, but to promote their own spiritual benefit. 
Doubtless, other modes of usefulness will be thought of — 
many others, which I have not noticed. What I mean to 
say, in conclusion, is, that the pastor should keep his eyes 
open to this whole subject ; should feel the importance of 
it, to himself, to his Christian brethren, and to the world ; 
and (if need be) should study — sYioxAdi task his ingenuity ^ 
to find suitable employment for the members of his church. 
He must not suffer them to rust cut, for want of use. He 
must not suffer them to conceal their light under a bushel, 
or under a bed, for the want of a candlestick on which to 
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set it He must labor to preserve them from sloth and 
melancholy, and from the indulgence of a worldly spirit, 
by keeping them interested and employed on better 
things. 

In this way, the church may be brought back to some- 
thing like its original design. The church of God on 
earth was never intended as a resting plaice for Christians, 
where they might hear sermons, and go to sacraments, and 
enjoy privileges, and live at their ease. It was rather 
designed as an organization for lahcr — for mutual and 
more efficient action , in promoting Christ's kingdom, and 
converting the world. This obviously was the original 
design of the church, in accordance with which the prim- 
itive disciples regulated their whole course of action and 
life. They knew that there remained a rest for the 
people of God ; but they did not expect it in the present 
world. Perhaps, it can hardly be said that they desired 
it. This was their time for acting and suffering — for 
devoted labors and sacrifices in the cause of their Divine 
Master ; and upon their several courses of labor, they 
entered cheerfully together. They bore one another's 
burdens, and so fulfilled the law of Christ. And as they 
labored and suffered together ; they grew together ; they 
refoiced together ; and they together prepared for mutual 
and everlasting rejoicings in heaven. 

The sooner the church of God can be restored to some- 
thmg like this Divine original pattern, the better ; — ^the 
' better for its members ; the better for the world. And 
that the course recommended in the foregoing remarks 
would have a powerful tendency to restore it, I can have 
no doubt. Let the pastor seek out appropriate employ- 
ment for his church. Let him enlist their coK>peration in 
every way possible. Let him endeavor to imbue them, 
individually, with the spirit of missionaries. Let him 
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impress upon them ail, that they must be working men 
and working women — " workers together" with him, with 
one another, and with God, in the great enterprise of pro- 
moting Christ's kingdom. Let there be no place found 
for drones in the spiritual hire. Let none be tolerated 
there. Instead of the past<»r's being under the necessitj 
of looking after the members of his church; let them 
unite with him to look afler others. Listead of their giv- 
ing him trouble (as is too often the case) to take care of 
them ; let them aid him, and engage with him, to the 
utmost of their power, in promoting the salvation of 
their fellow men. Most assuredly, such a church will be 
a growing church. It will also be a happy church. Its 
members will be steadily advancing in knowledge and holi- 
ness, in love and peace. Its numbers will be greatly 
enlarged. And as one after another shall be released from 
their toils, to go to -their eternal reward; they will find 
mansions prepared for them above, where they may aweetly 
rest from all their labors, and their works shall follow 
them* 
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LECTURE XVI. 

Dalies of a Puter to tbe youth of his flock ; thota that have heon baptized— 
and others. Daties in relatioii to the Sabbath School, Catechising, Ace, 

The ministers of Christ are ccMBmissioned and directed 
to feedy not only his sheep, but his lambs. The children 
and youth of his flock will be, to every good minister, a 
roost interesting and important part of his charge ; a part 
which he will not suffer, under any circumstances, to be 
neglected. 

The youth of a congregation may be divided into two 
classes ; those which have been c<M[i8ecrated to Ood in 
baptism, and those which have not. 

The baptized children in a congregation are to be 
regarded as aj^opriately the children of the church. 
They sustain a near and covenant relation to the church; 
and on this account have peculiar claims upon the atten- 
tion fOid instructions of the pastor. 
' The relation of baptized children to the church has 
not been very accurately defined, and there is some 
diversity of opinion in regard to it. All who practise 
infant baptism do not view it in the same light ; at least, 
they do not use tbe same phraseology respecting it. 
Some speak of baptized children as already members of 
the church ; but this, it has seemed to me, is going too 
far. It is using stronger terms than the truth will war* 
rant. Mere baptism does not make a person a church 
member, in any case. It is an estMi^htA prerequisite to 
a standing in the church, but does not, of. itself, consti- 
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tate membership. An adult person is received into a 
Congregational church by vote, taken either before or 
after baptism. He can be received in no other way. 
But baptism, surely, does not do more for the infant, than 
for the adult ; and if it does not, of itself, constitute mem- 
bership in the latter case, how can it be supposed to do so 
in the former t 

It is admitted by all evangelical Christians at this day, 
who practise infant baptism, that baptized children are 
not members of the church in full They are not entitled, 
on the mere ground of their baptism, to the commuman 
of the charch. Neither are they subject direcdy to its 
discipline. Christian parents and guardians are amenable 
to the church for the manner in which they treat and 
train up their children^; and in case of palpable mal- 
administration or neglect, should be made the subjects of 
church censure. But beyond this, church discipline can- 
not properly go. To extend it directly into the domestic 
circle, interfering with the training and government of 
families, calling children to an account before the church, 
and making them the subjects of admonition and censure, 
is transcending quite the authority of the church ; and if 
seriously persisted in must be followed by the most dis- 
astrous consequences. "* 

Baptized children have never placed themselves under 
the discipline of the church; nor have their parents 
placed them there. They have entered into covenant 
with God, and with their brethren, that they would be 
faithful to their children, and train them up in the nur* 
ture and admonition of the Lord; but they have never 
placed them directly under the watch and care of the 
church. 

I make these remarks for the purpose of showing, that 
baptized children are not properly members of the church. 
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They sustain a near and eovenant relation to the churchy 
but this relation does not amount to membership. This 
is not the term by which^ as it seems to me, the relation 
should be expressed. 

I have said that baptized children sustain a covenant 
relation to the church. The covenant of the church has 
respect, not only to those who per^nally enter into it, 
and become, proper members, but to their children. Its 
requisitions relate to such children ; its promises reach 
and bless them. When the believing parent presents his 
child for baptism, he virtually says to his covenant God, 
'I here publicly consecrate this child to thee, and I 
solemnly promise to train it up for thee.' And his cove- 
nant God condescends to re^>ond, ^ I will h^ a God to 
thee, and to thy seed after thee. Fulfil your engage- 
ments respecting this child, and I will be its God.' A 
covenant connection is thus established between God and 
the parent, respecting the child; and this covenant is 
staled in baptism. In this view, the bi^tism of a child 
is a very solemn, significant rite ; and the relaticm consti^ 
tuted between the child and the churchy though not proper 
membership, is one of a very important nature. This 
child is now a child af the church. It is folded in the 
«rms of the church covenant. It belongs to the church 
hy promise. , If its life is spared, and the covenant which 
has been ratified respecting it is not violated, it will ere 
long become a member of the church, and be entitled, as 
such, to all church privileges. Even now it sustains an 
Intimate relation to the church, out of which grows 
important duties. 

In the first place, baptized children will be, both to the 

pastor and the church, objects of deep soUcitude. They 

constitute, in fact, the hope of the church* They are 

those from whom, in the ordinary course of things, the 

19 
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fiiture members and pUlars of the diurch must corner- 
through whcMu the church itself is to be perpetuated. 
Others may be brought into it, but these (if their right 
education can be secured, and the covenant entered into 
respecting them be fulfilled) it may be expected, witt he. 
No wonder then, that bj the pastor and members of the 
church, baptized children are regarded with much solici- 
tude. No wonder that the deepest anxiety is felt, that 
they may receive that wise government, that faithful disci- 
pline, that christian instruction and restraint, which, by 
the blessing of God, shall result in their speedy conver« 
sion, and bring them early and truly into the fold of 
Christ. 

Again, baptized children should be made the subjects 
of special prayer, both in public and private. The 
anxiety which is fek for them will lead the Christian 
parent to bring the case of his children continually before 
the throne of grace, ih secret. He will implore forgive- 
ness for past deficiencies, and grace to strengthen him in 
time to come. He will plead the covenant into which he 
has entered, and pray that, out of respect to it (though it 
may have been violated) God would, be pleased to bless 
his children, and make them the objects of his mercy. 

Nor will the case of baptized children be remembered 
only in the private devotions of their parents. They wil! 
be carried into the social circle, the church meeting, the 
great congregation. Indeed, there may be meetings * 
appointed for this special purpose, to pray for the children 
of the church. And these children may be occasionally 
present at such meetings, that they may see how deep an 
interest is felt for them, and may hear and unite in the 
prayers which are offered on their behalf. 

I remark once more, that baptized children should be 
made the objects of special instruction, as well as prayer. 
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This instructioiKwill be imparted in familiw eottvertatioQy 
at the pastoral visit It will be imparted also from tbe 
pulpit ; and in meetings of the church. — ^The meetings 

I before referred to, in which prayer is to be oiSered up 

I specially for the children of the church, may be made to 

answer several important purposes. Here, Christian 
parents may discuss the best modes of training and 
educating their children ; the duties which they should 
be taught to practice, and the courses from which they 
should be restrained ; and may strengthen the hands and 

I encourage the hearts one of another, in this . arduous 

work. To these meetings also children, as I said, may 
be occasionally brought, not <»ily to be prayed for, but to 
be instructed. They may be taught here the peculiar 

i relation subsisting between themselves, and God, and his 

people. They may be reminded of their solemn conse* 

cration to God, and of the holy covenant enta'ed int^ 

and sealed respecting them, in virtue of which they have 

been brought into so near a relation to the church. They 

may be told of the deep interest which is felt for them by 

the people of God; of the peculiar privileges with which 

they are favored ; of the high ezpectaticms "which are 

indulged respecting them; and of their own special, 

* indispensable obligations early and entirely to consecrate 

ihfmsehfes to the service of their God and Redeemer. 

Jtn iihort, baptized children should be so taught as to 

'. 1 make the impression, that infant baptism is not a burthen 

to be" borne, or a mere ceremony to be performed, but a 

^ rita^of much solemn meaning and interest — a subject of 

. great practical importance. Baptized children map be 

so treated, and should be, as to make the impression, that 

it is a ^eat privilege to any child to be one of their 

number, and that those parents who refuse or neglect, 

first to devote themselves to the Lord, and then to bring 
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fiieir children to his altar, are depriving them of a great 
and precioiiB privilege. 

Bnt all the chSdrai of a parish do not sustain that pecu- 
liar relation to the church which has been described. 
Many oi them are not the children of professedly Chris- 
tian parents, and have not been cmisecrated to the God 
of Abraham in baptism. Still, the pastor has duties to 
perform for them, which must not be forgotten or neg- 
lected. In the first place, let him deeply feel the relative 
impartoHce of children. This many persons do not seem 
to feel. Because children are young, and have no part, 
as yet, in the important business of life, they are regarded 
as little more than cyphers in the world — as beings (^ but 
little consequence. But let such persons consider how 
long it is since we were all children. How long is it, 
since a former generation looked down upon us, as we 
now do upon the little prattlers around us? And how 
long will it be, before the same rapid wheels which have 
reeled onr fathers off the stage will roll us away after 
them) and will roll forward these little ones into our 
places? 

The children of any country are, in s<Mne respects, the 
most important personages in it. The characters of 
others may be already formed ; but those of children are 
still forming. The sphere of life in which others are to 
move, and beyond which they can never pass, are in most 
instances settled ; but in respect to children, all questions 
of this nature remain still to be decided. It is with them 
the spring time of life — ^the forming period, when the 
twig is being bent, and the seed sown ; and acctording to 
the character of what is sown, so inevitably will be the 
harvest.— With Tiews such as these as to the importance 
of the ^outh of his charge, let every pastor be careAd to 
fill his mind, and ioipreas his heart. ~ He should look upon 
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tbem as thote who (if hk pastoral relation is to be coo- 
tinued) are sooo to be his principal supporters and friends, 
*--lhe earthly prop on whioh he is to lean,— the Aarons 
and Hnrs who are to encourage his heart and stay np lus 
liands, amid the trials and labors of his fotnre days. 

Under impressions such as these, the pastor wiH 
make himself acquainted with the children of his parish. 
He will enter into their feelings, and intorest himself in 
their affairs; and thus engage their affections, and win 
their confidence. It is possible for a minister so to 
demean himself towards children as to become the objects 
of their STersion and dread. They will fear him, and 
flee from him ; or if compelled to remain where he is^ his 
presence will impose a severe and unnatural restraint On 
the other hand, he may treat the children of his parish in 
such a way, as to be ever regarded and welcomed by then 
as one of their dearest friends. They herald his iq^roadi 
with congratulations, and fly to meet him as they would a 
parent or a brother.* Now this last is the kind of feel* 
ing which the affisctionate pastor will wish to cultivate, 
and the kind of intercourse which he will choose shoaM 
subsist between himself and the children of his flock. 
He will choose it for several reasons. In the first place, 
the good will of the children will be his surest passport to 
the affection aiid confidence of their parents. Parents, it 

* Of Felix Neir it li said, that " when his arrival waa expected in certain 
tanleta, it waa beantilU to aee the cottagea aend forth their inhabitanta, ta 
watch the coming of the beloyed miniater ; and when the tenion naked for Ml 
bleiaing, and tke ekiUren to«k hold of Jus kmds, or ki» faieef, he felt aU the fiitigoo 
of hia long Joomejrspaaa away, and became recroited with new strength.*'— 
Memoir, Ik 310. 
00 in GoldanMi'a ** dmattf Clergyman*': 

<« The iervice paat, anmnd the plona man. 

With ready zeal, each honett matic ran ; 

Horn dUZdrea fMowedy with autoaring loiZe, 

idM jAuslad Mt fmm, ta ikara tk* j'aMt «Mm*a Miitt.** 
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otty be caleUlaied always^ love their children, end lliiiik 
faivorebly of them. And they will love the man who 
regarde them aa they 4o. They will welcome him to their 
houaea, and receive him to their hearts. . 

Then, when the hearts of children are once gained, it 
will be eaay for the pastor to secure their attention, and to 
poor the light of truth into their opening minds. They 
will listen to what he says to them on the subject of relig- 
ion ; will think upon it, and be likely to remember it. 
He will be in the best situation possible to feed them with 
knowledge and understanding, and to do them gopd. 

In many places, it is expected of the pastor that he will 
visit the schools in his parish. And this practice, though 
it may cmisume some portion of his time, is often worth 
to him more than it costs. He has thus a favorable oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the children; of 
testing their proficiency and affording them encourage- 
ment in useful knowledge ; and of imparting to them, 
unitedly, that instruction and counsel ^which they need. 
The discontinuance of this practice of visiting schools 
would be on the whole, I think, to be regretted. 

But the great means of religious instruction to the chil- 
dren and youth of a society has come to be the Sabbath 
school; and with this every faith&l pastor will hold an 
intimate connection. 

He will, in the first place, see to it that there is a Sab- 
bath, school in his parish, and that the children and youth 
are cdlected into it. Perhaps he will think it necessary 
to institute more than one. Towards the gathering of 
children into the Sabbath school, the pastor will be able 
to do much in the course of his visits, and in his other 
rarious modes of intercourse and acquaintance both with 
parents and children. 

In some cases, the pastor has undertaken to superintend 
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the ^bbath school ; but this, I think, i8,.io general, to he 
avoided. It will make the la^rs of the Sabbath too great 
ibr him to bear. And besides; he will be under the 
necessity of being occasionally abuni ; in which case, if 
he is superintendent, the school will be hardly able to pro* 
eeed. The pastor may consent to. officiate as superin* 
tendent, if the school cannot otherwise go on ; but if it 
can proceed efficiently without him, he should by all 
means be excused from this service. 

But though the pastor may not be himself superintend- 
ent, he will maintain a general charge and oversight of 
the school. He will see to it that a suitable presiding 
officer is appointed ; and when appointed, he will confer 
with him and counsel him — will watch and direct his 
movements. He will furnish him with the best means of 
instruction as to the important duties of his office; aid him 
in the work of procuring. and pr^aring teachers; ukl m 
every way encourage him to persevere and be faithfuK 

If the pastor is not able to be stcUedljf in. the school (as 
ordinarily he will not be) he will visit it, address it, and 
pray with it, as oflen as possible. In this way he will 
manifest his deep interest in the school, and his strong 
sense of its importance. His presence will also tend to 
promote order, and he an encouragement to the teachers ; 
while by his remarks and prayers, he may deepen the 
impression of the lesson, and promote the impcnrtant 
objects for which the school exists. 

If possible, every pastor should meet the teachers of 
the Sabbath school during the week^ and explain to them 
the lesson for the Sabbath. He may think best, perhaps, to 
make this something more than a mere teacher's meeting. 
It may be a Bible class, which others besides the teach- 
es are expected to attend. Or it may amume the form 
of an expoeitojry l^ture^ and may take the pUee of the 
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weekly lecture, or meeting for eoD£erenee and prayen 
By this means, parents, as wdl as teachers, may receive 
instruction in the lesson for the day, and may be the bet- 
ter able to assist their children in earning to a knowledge 
of it If this whole work is entered upon with the 
proper spirit, the lesson for the Sabbath will be a matter 
of. general inquiry and conversation, throughout the parish, 
during much of the preceding and following week« 

There are other ways besides those that have been 
mentioned, in which the faithful, watchful pastor may pro- 
mote the interests of the Sabbath school. He may con- 
verse frequently with parents and children in regard to it, 
making inquiries as to the understanding and proficiency 
of children, and directing parents as to their duties and 
responsibilities in the case. He may preach occasionally 
OB the subject of Sabbath schools, setting forth their im- 
portance, and endeavoring to awaken a general interest ia 
their favor. The Sabbath school will also have a place 
in the ^k»$Hans of the sanctuary, when the whde church 
and congregation will have an opportunity to unite in 
supplicating for it the blessings of heaven.-— In all these 
ways, and in every other that occurs to him, the faithfcd 
pastor will labor to make an impressi<m as to the import'^ 
(mu of the Sabbath school, and encourage those who are 
engaged in it to persevere in their labors.' 

They will stand in need of all this encouragement, and 
more; for after all that can be done for them, they will 
meet with many discouragements. There will be igno- 
rance and dullness, apathy and indifference. There will 
be the inconstancy of friends, and occasional frowardness 
and ingratitude on the part of pupils. There will be 
exciifles, objections, and sometimes open oppositicm; 
thongh the era of oppositicm seems to have nearly passed 
away. The truth is, the Sabbath school is too good « 
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thing to grow spintaneously in the soil of this worid. 
Evil things will spring np here without any effort. They 
require nracih effort to restrain their growth. But insti- 
tutions, like the Sabbath school, the object of which is to 
promote true religion, must be nourished and cherished 
with assiduous care, or they will die. 

I conclude what I have to offer on the general subject, 
with (Hie additional remark. A former method of im- 
parting religious instruction to the young, in which the 
pastor was expected to take the lead, was by means of 
Catechisms. The children of a society were expected to 
commit to memory some doctrinal Catechism (more com- 
monly that of the Westminster Assembly) and on a set 
day, the pastor was to meet them, hear their recitations, 
and offer such additional instructions as seemed to him 
proper. I must say that I think this an excellent i^-ae- 
tice, and one which I hope to see revived. If it cannot 
be revived in the precise shape in which it formerly 
existed, may it not be in sdme other and perhaps better 
shape? May not the study of the Catechism be so far 
introduced into the Sabbath schools, that all the children, 
as they come to years of understanding, shall be expected 
to learn it 1 And may not the pastor meet such chil- 
dren, at least once a ye^r, and have an old fashioned 
catechising? 

I know it will be said, that children had better study 
the Bible, than the Catechism. Better go to the fountain 
head of religious knowledge, than to turn away from it, 
and sip at the streams. But this objection, if it proves 
anything, proves vastly too much. Why should we read 
any other religious books, excqit the Bible 1 Why should 
we hear preaching, or attend to any reli^ous instruction, 
except the bare reading of the sacred word ? And sup- 
pose the same kind <^ reas<»ung were implied to the 
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sciences, that is here used in regard to the subject of 
religion. With the same propriety, it might be said to 
the student in astronomy, ^ Better go abroad, in the dark, 
still night, and gaze upon the starry heavens, than to 
pore over your Eniield, or your Ferguson" ;— or to the 
student in mineralogy or botany, *' Better throw away 
your musty text-books, and go out amid the rocks and 
daisies of the field" f The truth is, in all the sciences, we 
need the text book. We need to have the great and funda* 
mental principles drawn out, laid down, and illustrated 
for us. And we need this in theology, not less than in 
any other science. How much astronomy would a stu- 
dent of ordinary capacity require, by merely looking at 
the starry heavens ? And how much connected, syste- 
matic theology will our Sabbath school children acquire, 
by the mere promiscuous study of the Bible 1 

I would not have the Bible taken from the Sabbath' 
school — nai by any means. Let it be kept there, and 
diligently studied there ; but let the Catechism be stud- 
ied with it. A judicious, well digested doctrinal Gate- * 
chism, like that of the venerable Westminster Divines, 
is a book of first prtnciphS'-'-of greai and fundamenfqfi 
principles — with which our youth cannot be Hbo early 
or too thoroughly acquainted. The definitions containe^i? 
in this book, were these its only recommendatidn, are 
enough to entitle it to the diligent study of our chil* 
dren. And if it be said that some of these are so intri- 
cate as to surpass the comprehension of children, my 
reply is. Let them be stored up in the memory till they 
can be understood. If the benefit of committing them 
is not fully realized at once, it will be realized in after 
life. By the help of them, the Bible itself can be 
studied, and other religious means can be enjoyed, to 
much better, advantage, and with better results. 
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Charitahle Objects. Their connection with the Pastoral Work. Pastori shonld 
keep up an acquaintance with these Objects— feel an interest in them— mani- 
fest this interest in all suitable .ways. Necessity for Agento, to aid in present- 
ing these olQects. Other duties of Pastors in regard to them. 

The pastors of the present period, and those who are 
about to assume the pastoral office, are brought upon the 
theatre of Hie under peculiar circumstances. Manj are 
running to and fro, and knowledge is increased. Tiie 
light is conflicting with the darkness, as it never did before, 
since the first promulgation of Christianity. A vast effort 
is being made for the conversion of the nations ; and a 
variety of charitable institutions have come into exist- 
ence, the most of which were unknown to our fathers, 
designed to further and accomplish this impOTtant object. 

These charitable institutions date back (some a little 
i^arlier, and some later) to about the commencement of 
the preset centuij. It was then that the eyes of Chris- 
da^s began to be opened to the great subject of the world's 
co\iveVdion. They began to read the command of the 
risen Saviour, '' Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature," as they had never done before. 
They began to feel their obligations with reference to this 
mighty subject, and to act in view of them« 

The institutions to which I refer, having more direct 
reference to the extension of Christ's kingdom, are the 
Education, the Missionary, the Bible, and the Tract Soci- 
eties ; the first designed to assist pioqs young men in 
preparing themselves to become preachers of the gospel, 
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and miaaionaries to the destitate^ the second^to said forth 
and support missionaries, in our own country, and in for- 
eign lands ; and the third and fourth, to furnish Bibles, 
Tracts, mid other religious books, to-be circulated all over 
the earth. If I were to add to these another class of soci- 
eties, it would be those for the establishment of Sunday 
schools, designed to prc»note the religious education of 
the young, and to prepare them, through the blessing of 
God, for the responsible duties which are about to devolve 
upon them. 

Th^e are other societies, indeed, all looking at the 
same- great object, but more remotely connected with it, 
intended for the suppression of vice and <^rime — for the 
removal of existing obstructions out of the way, so that 
the gospel may have free course, run, and be glorified. 
These will not be lost sight of, or neglected, by the faith- 
ful pastor ; though he will naturally feel, that they are less 
connected with his appropriate work, and come less 
directly under his influence, than the dass of societies 
first named. It is to the first class of societies, and their 
connedtion with the pastoral work, that attention will now 
be more particularly directed. 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the connecticn of these 
societies with the pastoral work, is intimate — and that the 
support of pastors is essential to their prosperity. If pasi- 
tors, all over the land, will countenance the societies, and 
put forth their strcmg influence in their favor, the socie- 
ties will live, and the grand object at which they aim will 
be accomplished. But if pastors frown upon them, and 
withhold their co-operation, the fate of the societies is 
sealed. Against such an influence, no power on earth 
can long sustain them. 

But what are some of the more obvious duties of pas- 
tors, with regard to the societies that have been named ? 
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The first duty of the pastor wiH be, to' make, and to 
keep, himself acquainted with these soeieties, and widi 
their operations. And this will require no little study 
and labor. If they proceed as they have done, during the 
laslt thirty ye^s, extending their efforts, making continual 
aggressions upon the domains of sin, and advancing 
towards their final consummation,-— and their progress, it 
may be hoped, will be tucelerated^ and not retarded,— it 
will be no easy matter to keep pace with their movements, 
and maintain an intimate acquaintance with their onward 
history. And yet the pastcMr will find it necessary to do 
this. He must do it, for his (wm sakt. If he does not 
keep pace with the religious world — if he falls in its rear, 
and suffers it to outstrip him ; he will soon find that he is 
iiot respected. He is behind his age, is becoming rusty 
and obsolete, and must consent to give place to some 
newer and brighter man. Then, how is he to form a 
judgment respecting the character and proceedings of 
these societies, so as to be able to shape his own course 
respecting them, and wisely to counsel and direct his 
people, if he does not keep up an acquaintance with, their 
history ? His people naturally look to him for advice, in 
regard to their charitable efSarts and gifts; and how is he 
to satisfy them in liiis respect, oi: satisfy his own con** 
science, if he neglect to inform himself as to what is 
doing in the religious world, and as to the necessities and 
claims of the different charitable objects t The^rst duty 
of the pastor, in regard to the religious c^iterprises of the 
church, is manifestly this : to know what they are, and to 
keep himself adequately informed respecting them. 

And he must not only know what these enterprises are, 

but he must feel— what, if he is a pious man, he can 

scarcely help feeling-^a deep and absorbing interest in 

them. They must not only occupy his thoughts, but 
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CttlisI his aflfections. He must love them as bis own ; and 
to watch OTer them, and provide for them, shonid be 
legarded as an important part of his business for life. If 
a pastor, at this day, is cold and indifferent in regard to 
ike great enterinrises a£ the church ; his people, in all 
p>robability, will be indifferent also. Or if any of them 
are not indifferent, they will assuredly be (as they ought 
to be) dissatisfied with him. They will call in question 
bis usefulness, if not his piety ; and if they cannot arouse 
him to a sense of his duty, will seek his removal from a 
ntuation, the purposes of which he does so little to 
luromote* 

Feeing deeply interested in the great enterprises of the 
church, the faithful pastor will manifest this interest in all 
suitable ways. He will make these enterprises the sub- 
ject of much reading, reflection, and conversation among 
bis people. And he will not only read himself, but stir 
up others to read ; putting books and papers into their 
hands ; and taking pains to circulate missionary intelli- 
gence, and useful publications. He will devote time to 
this and kindred objects ; and set an example before his 
people of liberality in his contributions. 

It may be necessary that auxiliary associations should 
be formed among his people ; and if this shall be thought 
expedient, he will gkdiy afford his countenance and assists 
a&ce in the work. He will superintend such societies, 
when formed ; be present at their meetings ; advise and 
assist their directors and officers; and without making 
himself too prominent, or seeming to take too much on 
himself, he will exert a silent, but powerful influence, and 
keep all the machinery in motion. 

The pastor will make it his endeavor to give to the 
charities of his people as much of system as possible ; 
keeping every object in its place, and aiding it in due 
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proportioiLr He will inatnict them to be liberal Aioafrin^ 
ciple, and not from impnlse ; and to persevtre id well doings 
believing that in due time they shall reap, if they faioi 
not* He will urge upon them the duty of self4emal in 
the eause of Christ ; referring them ofien to the example 
of hiiOj ''who, when he was rieh, for our sakes became 
poor, that wa, through hi& poverty, might be rich." 

It has been made a question, whether the great charip 
table enterprises to which I refer should depend on pastora 
alone, for their support, or whether agents should be 
employed to co-operate with them, and assist them in this 
difficult undertaking. After all that can be said, as to 
the duties and responsibilities of pastor»— and it will be 
seen that I am disposed to lay upon them no light burthen, 
I am persuaded that, in the present state of things, the 
services of agents are indispensable. 

It is objected to agents, that they sometimes encroach 
upon the province of pastors, and interfere with their 
plans and labors. It is further objected, that they are 
unnecessary ; and that the eiqpense of them may very well 
be spared. 

It cannot be denied that, in connecticm with some of 
€mr great societies, more especially those of a reformatory 
character, agents have been unduly multiplied; and 
agents of an indiscreet and imprq)er character hare, in 
eome in^ances, been enjoyed. As might be expected, . 
auch men have not hesitated to encroach aa the rights c^ 
pastors; insisting on having theb own way ; andd^ouac* 
lag pastors, in case of supposed resistance or neglect, a$ 
being hostile to tJtte objects which they have in yiew. It 
b in consequence of misdemeanors such as these, that 
objections have been urged .against the whde system of 
agencies, and attempts have been made to overthrow it. 
But surely it is no valid argument against a system, that 
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Hlus beea par?ert^ «Bd abtueiL Tfa* best thmgB baf€ 
a(»ietimefl been abased. Care shoold be taken, thai 
agents for benevolent objects sbonld not be unduly multi^ 
plied : and that none bat diaereet and faitliful n^i, — ^mea 
of influence and character, should be employed as agentsu 
Agents hare a laborious and difficult . task to perforin; 
one requiring much prudence uid diseretion, much zeai, 
and tact, and perseverance ; and excitable, headstrong, 
clamorous, in^Lperienced men are, least of aU, fitted to 
undertake it. 

It giTes me great ]^easure to say, in this conaection^ 
that the agents of our religious charitable societies have, 
in nearly every ease, b^n men o[ the right stamp. And 
such, I trust, they always may be;— men who, instead of 
troubling ministers, will be a comfort to them ; who, 
instead of hindering, will help them ; and whom minis* 
ten, instead of trying to thrust aside, shall welcome to 
their bosom as brethren beloved. Let those only of ^the 
r%ht diaracter be employed as agents, and <»ily in. such 
numbers as the public good requires, and there, will he 
no more complaint (at least from good and reasonaUe 
men) as to the obtrusrveness of agents, and their inter* 
fering with the pastoral work. Good pastors wHl feel tm 
much: interest in than, and be as glad to see them, as aaj 
persons in the world. 

. As to the expmdveness of agents, I have also a word to 
say. Agents, have sonietimes^ been employed for. mere 
local parpoee^-eobjects in winch the conunmiity felt but 
little interest, and where Ibe compensttfcion of the agent 
swallowed up the greater part of all that was collected.* 
Now, it is not for mieh agencies, that I would be und^- 

' * t once met wttli ui agent (not n dergyman) who was trayening New Eng< 
Ittd^ eollKCiaf money te buiM a Moettoigkoww in one of «2ie Wesfeern ftatea. 
He stated that be had been eleven mnUks on hii agency, and that the requisite 
mm waa not obtained. 



stood to plead. No (me can repudiate them with more 
earnestness than I do. I regard them as an imposition 
npcm the good feelings of Christians; and as calculated 
to bring all charitable enterprises into contempt. But the 
agencies employed in support of our great religious soci- 
eties, are not of this character. The objects of these 
societies are of high and generai importance, in which 
the public do (or ou^t to) feel a deep interest ; and 
although the salaries of the agente constitute an item of 
expense, which ought to be taken into the account ; jet 
the question arises, and it is the proper question, Can the 
iab^s of these men be nafthf dispensed with? Are they 
mot worth more — much more--^o the church, and to the 
/ cause of Christy thcto the eo^pense of sustaining them f 
I know it sounds > well to hear of pastors becoming 
agents, each in his own parish ; taking the charge of all 
charitable objects; and thus saving the labor and expense 
of other ag^icies. But things sometimes sound much 
better than they operate. They look better on paper than 
they work in practice. And I greatly mistime, if the 
project before us is not of this description. We occsp 
sionally find a pastor, who can be his own agent, and who 
will take efficient care of all charitable objects among his 
people. Perhaps it would be well, if all pastors were of 
this stamp ; and if all churches were so enlightened and 
hdy, as to need no instruction, no urging, in the work of 
doing good. But it cannot be disguised, that this is not 
the fact ; nor is it likely to be so very soon.* Some pas* 
tors are not fitted, adapted to do the work of agents. 

* t know a minister who polls his own teeth, afl^manuftetoret artificial teeth 
to be laaeited in their place. Bvt all miniaten cannot do thla. Some minlaten 
can be mechaaica, hoabaadmen, aitinna, teadMn$ bat aUaie not adapted t« 
anch employmeats. <* There ia a Hvermtfi ^f gift»,** even where there ia the 
aame food apfait. 

90* 
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They could not wdl do it, even if they were called to 
engage in it as an employment. Others, who could do it, 
are exceedingly averse to it, especially among their own 
peqple. They prefer that some one should ccmie and 
plead the cause of benevolence, rather than undertake 
the work themselves.' Even in the primitive churches, 
the pastors needed jogging Mid helping, in the matter of 
collecting their charitaMe contributi(ms ; and the apostle 
Paul, and his corps of evangelists, were not unwilling to 
be employed, occasionally, as agents for this important 
purpose. {See 2 Cor. ch. 8 and 9.) In all practical mat- 
ters, e]q)erience is our best teacher ; and, if I mistake not, 
experience has fully shown, that there is no great enter* 
prise now before the church, which can be efficiently 
sustained and carried forward without agents. Just as 
soon as agents are withdrawn, the cause languishes ; and 
a resort to them becomes necessary, unless the object is 
to be abandoned. I have sometimes thought that our 
towns and parbhes might as well dispense with the office 
of collector, as our great charitable societies with the 
•ervices of agents. When the taxes are assessed, it would 
be very well if the people would come forward of their 
own accord, and pay them into the hands of the treasurer, 
and thus save the trouble and expense of collecting. 
Perhaps the time will arrive, when they will do this. But 
will they do it nowt Will the taxes be paid in this way ? 
And if the people of any town should undertake to dis- 
pense with the office of collector, would they not soon 
find it necessary to revert to their former practice? And 
just so it is in regard to agents. Experience has shown, 
and the teachings orexperience ^e much to be preferred 
to those of theory, however plausible the latter may be, 
that agents are necessary ; that in the present state of 
things, at least, their services cannot be dispensed with. 
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unless we are willing to abandon the important objects 
for which they plead. 

It has been said that, in the commencement of our 
religions charitable operations, when it was required that 
information should be diffused and an interest awakened 
in regard to them, agents were' needed, and were with 
great propriety employed ; but now that this preparatory 
work has been accomplished, and the church has been 
folly aroused to the subject, the senrices of agents may 
well be dispoised with. But has this preparatory work, 
even new, been accomplished? Have the churches 
been fully aroused ? I should be glad to feel assured 
that this was true,— or that it was half true. The most 
popular of all our charitable enterprises is that of For- 
eign Missions ; and yet it was proved, only a few years 
ago, that from nearly half of the churches which would 
be likely to communicate with the American Board, not 
a farthing had ever been received for this noble object. 
So long as facts like this remain to be stated, it is quite 
premature to say, or to think, that the churches of this 
land have been awakened to their duty, in regard to the 
general diffusion of the gospel. It is too soon to affirm, 
that the labors of agents are no longer needed, and that 
the entire responsibility of awakening interest and col- 
lecting funds for the support of our religious charitaUe 
operations may be devolved upon the pastors. 

The agents employed should be, as 1 said, able, dis- 
creet and faithful ; men of learning, character, experience, 
and tact — ^men well acquainted with the difficulties of 
their work, and who know how to meet them with pru- 
dence, energy, and zeal. The numbers em^rfoyed, too, 
should be rather below than above the actual necessities 
of the case, that so their labors may be the more sought, 
and the better appreciated. 
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Of such agents, pastors hare no occasion to be afraid. 
Why fear them T They come, not to do hart, bat good ; 
not to urge their own claims unduly, and to the detriment 
of others ; but to state and explain them ; to make the 
question of duty plain ; and then to leave individuals to 
act as they think will be most {^easing to the Saviour. 

It is unjust to such agents, and to the objects they 
present, for pastors to receive them ccddly, deny them 
their countenance and co-operation, and leave them to do 
what they can alone. They ought rather to welcome 
them, with a joyful greeting, as servants and messengers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ — as laborers in another depart- 
ment of the same important cause with themsdves — as 
helpers in the vineyard of a common Master ; and should 
afford them every facility and encouragement for prose- 
cuting their work in the most successful manner. 

The pastor is entitled, always, to be consulted by 
agents, before bringing any object of charity before his 
people ; and no agent ought to think of gaining access to 
a people, but through the medium of its pastor. If, when 
the agent arrives, the pastor thinks it best, for any cause^ 
that the presentation of his object should be deferred ; he 
ought freely to say so, and to state his reasons ; and the 
agent ought to be satisfied, and to pass on his way. But 
when the object is confessedly one of importance, and 
circumstances favor the presentation of it — or if no spe- 
cial reasons seem to forbid it — then let the pastor enter 
heartily into it, and further it to the utmost of his power. 

As the pastor is in circumstances to assist the agent, so 
the agent will be able to assist the pastcnr. He may com- 
municate new and important information. He may pre- 
sent his object in new lights, and enforce it by c<msider- 
ations which had not before been thought ot He may 
say things to the people, which the pastor could not say; 
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And leare behmd him good impressioDs, which coUld have 
been made in no otl^r way. 

The lab<^ of an agents at best, are arduous and sell^ 
denying. His path is a rugged one, beset with discour^ 
agements and difficulties, to be surmounted only by per** 
severing labor. To promote an important object con- 
nected with Clurist's kingdoei, he foregoes the privileges 
4Uid comforts of home, and casts himself out upon the 
world. Next to the presence of his Saviour, he needs 
the warm friendship and hearty co-operation of pastors t 
and if he is what he should b^, most certainly he is enti- 
tled to receive them. To deny him theise, would be 
cruelty to him, and an dfence to that Master on whose 
errand he comes. 

Some ministers are afraid that their people will be so 
impoverished by giving to benevolent objects, that they 
will not be able to support themselves. But this is a 
grovelling, groundless fear. In all my intercourse with 
pastors and parishes, I never saw it realized in a single 
instance. On the contrary, it is a fact, and one of com- 
mon observaticm, that the more a people become inter- 
ested in objects of religious charity, and the more they 
contribute for their advancement, the more ready and 
willing are they to support the Goi^l among themselves. 
And this is precisely what might be expected. Why is it 
that the Gospel is not better supported in most of our 
parishes and towns ? Not that the people are too poor to 
support it, but that they are not sufficiently interested^ 
Tliiey can expend ten times as much as thiey are willing 
to give for the support of the Go«|»el, to secure almost 
any object of p^sonal comfort or convenience, in which 
they feel iilteffested, and think liule of it. This being 
the caae, whatever tends the more deqyly Xo interest a 
people in the subject of religi<m, aad give them new 
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impressions of its imp<Ntuice — nnd such, obrioaslj, is 
the tendency of bringing frequently befixe them the 
exciting objects of religious charity — ^will open and warm 
their hearts, quicken their aflbctions, enlarge their yiews, 
and lead them, with greater cheerfulness and liberality, 
to prorrde for the support of religious institutions among 
themseWes. They will feel more than ever the value of 
these institutions ; that they cannot, under any circun^ 
stances, do without them ; and will cheerfully contribute 
whatever is necessary for their continuance. 

But ministers have other duties to perform, with 
regard to the religious enterprises of the day, besides 
those which occur in the midst of their own pe<^le. 
There will be a necessity for anniversary meetings^ ^orgt 
pubUc assemblies; and these must not be forgotten or 
neglected. As pastors, by their office, are standard-besrers 
in the church of Christ, it is to be expected, of course, 
that tketf will be present at such meetings, and take a 
prominent, active part in them. And this will involve no 
little sacrifice of time, of labor, and expense. Private 
members of the church have no conception of the bur- 
then which, in this way, is often thrown upon their pastors. 
But as it is a burthen which the peculiar circumstances 
of the age impose — ^a sacrifice demanded in promoting 
the precious interests of their Master's kingdom— it wilf 
be submissively and cheerfully borne. *- " 

Nor are sacrifices of this kind — which, in some poiht^ 
of view, are to be regarded as a burthen— without their 
peculiar privihges and advantages. These large puUic 
meetings bring pastors and Christians more frequently 
together ; promote their acquaintance one with another ; 
and increase their interest in the cause and kingdom of 
Christ They render ministers, if not more pr<^ound 
scholars, at least more prompt and active laborers; more 
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fluent and iac&iq^ble ^leakers; and more efficieDt in the 
discharge of their various public duties. They have dso 
the satisfaction of knowing that^the sacrifices, which they 
are called to make, are not in vain } that, through their 
humble instnunentality, the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness is advimoed, and the predicted triumphs of Christ's 
kingdom in the earth are hastened. 

Every other duty of the pa8t<»r, in connection with the 
charitable enterprises of the churchy should, of course, 
be accompanied with fervent pruyer. Feeling that the 
object to be attained is not cmly important, but vast — 
truascending all human power — and that the obstacles in 
the way of it are such as nought but Omnipotence can 
overcome ; the devout pastor will attempt nothing in his 
own strength. His whole trust will be in the power and 
the promise of God ; and the cause for whidi he Ubors 
he will carry continually to God, in earnest and effectual 
prayer. In the daily devotions of the family and closet, 
he will never forget to pray for the coming of Christ's 
kingdom, and for the full success of all those efforts, 
whose object it is to advance it in the earth. The same 
object will be carried into the social prayer-meeting. The 
monthly concerts of prayer, and especially that for the 
conversion of the world, will be an occasion of great 
interest to the pastor ; and he will endeavor that it shall 
be «ne of equal interest to all the members of his flock. 
By-mppropriate and instructive remarks, by collecting and 
imparting religious intelligence, and by the prayers and 
praises, which are offered^ up, he will labor to interest 
every Christian mind, and engage the feelings of every 
pious heart, in the services of the monthly concert of 
prayer. Nor will these objects be forgotten in the great 
congregation. They will not only be carried occasionally 
into the sermon, but more frequently will have a place in 
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tke devotkmfl of the sanetaftlry ; iriien the whdle assembly 
nay have an oppc»rtunity of se&di^ up their prayers 
together, and of saying, with one yoice, " Thy kingdom 
eome ; thy will be done npon earth as it is in heaven." 

In short, the faithful pastor will feel, halntually, that 
he is no longer his own,, but Christ's; that his interests 
are all identified with those of his Master's kingdom ; 
and that whatever he can do to promote this kingdom, 
whether at home or abroad, amon^ his own people or 
elsewhere, whether by his preaching, his personal influ- 
ence, or worldly substance, all is justly required of him, 
and should be cheerfully rendered. He keeps nothing 
back. He holds nothing, and will hold nothing, which is 
too dear to be given up at the call of Christ, and which 
he has not consecrated to the purposes of his holy king- 
dom. He rejoices when this kingdom prospers, mqre 
than, when corn and wine increase. He mourns over its 
declensions and desolations, as one who is in bitterness 
for his first-born. He says with the Psalmist, '' If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth." 

<* For thee my tears shall fall ; 

For thee my prayers ascend ; 

To thee my cares and toils be given, 

'Till toils and cares shall end." 
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Indaction of others into tbe miniitiy. Examinations for License. Ordiaatloii 
the work of ministe rs a twponiible work. Who are to be ordaiiMd ? 

A HIGHLY important part of the work of the ministry 
consists in the induction of others into the sacred office. 
To effect this, according to Congregational usage, two 
distinct steps require to be taken ; the first preparatory, 
the other the act of induction itself. In the first instance, 
a license to preach is granted ; in the second, ordination 
is conferred. These are both of them highly responsible 
acts ; and in a course of Lectures on the duties of min- 
isters, both should receive a due share of attention. 

Among some classes of Christians, candidates for the 
ministry are licensed by the churches to which they 
belong ; but against such a practice, there seem to me to 
be the most substantial reasons. The great body of our 
churches, composed (as they are) of private, unlettered 
Christians, are not competent judges as to the qualifica- 
tions of those who aspire to the ministry. They may 
judgp of their piety, and of their natural capacities or 
g1!ls ; but as to their acquirements, their education, their 
intellectual furniture and discipline, their ability to explain 
and enforce truth, and stand for the defence of the gospel : 
of these things they must be, in great measure, ignorant ; 
and what they pretend to know, they must take chiefiy 
upon trust. The consequence is, that in communities 
where churches take it upon them to bestow licenses, not 
a few receive license who are wholly unqualified for the 
21 
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work to which they are rec<»ameiided ; and this in the 
jodgmenty not merely of other denominations, but of the 
best and ablest men among themselves. Particular 
churches give licenses which other churches do not 
respect. They send forth candidates for the ministry^ 
which some of those with whom they are connected can 
hardly receive or acknowledge in that character. In this 
way, not only are disqualified persons thrust into the 
ministry, much to their own detriment and the injury of 
the whole church, but occasion is furnished for hard feel- 
ings and hard speeches, for alienation among brethren, 
and in some instances for palpable breaches of fellowship. 

Much more reasonable is it — and safer for all concerned, 
that the responsible work of granting licenses should be 
committed (as it is among ourselves) to associated bodies 
of ministers. These are more competent than private 
church members can be supposed to be, to form a correct 
judgment in the case ; and besides, it is reasonable — since 
ministers are, and were designed to be, a distinct order 
of men, that they should themselves be judges as to the 
qualifications of those who are to come into their order. 
To give power to the churches to put men into the min- 
istry, without the consent and independent action of 
ministers, would be scarcely more reasonable, as it seems 
to me, than to give power to the congregations to put 
members into churches, without their action or consent. 

The granting of a license, to be sure, does not make 
one a minister ; but it is taking a first and most important 
step towards it — a step which, in ordinary cases, cannot 
honorably be retraced ; and this step, like the subsequent 
decisive one, should not be taken, but with the expressed 
approbation of ministers themselves. 

In examining young men with a view to license, regard 
should be had to each of the several qualifications for the 
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ministry ; but more especially to the four following, viz : 
piety, natural endowments, educaiian, and orthodoxy. 
An unconverted ministry — a weak, stupid, uninteresting 
ministry — an ignorant ministry — an heretical ministry — 
all or either of these is a curse to the church ; and it 
belongs to those on whom rests the responsibility of induct- 
ing others into the ministry, to see to it that the curse 
is not inflicted ; that unsuitable, disqualified candidates 
for the sacred office are kept out of it. 

In conducting examinations for licenses, there are the 
extremes of scrupulosity and of laxity ; though the lat- 
ter, it may be feared is much the more common, and of 
the most injurious influence. Still, it is possible, and 
with the best intentions, to verge to the other extreme ; 
and a word of caution in regard to it may not be unnec- 
essary. Ministers should examine carefully and faithfully 
into the evidences of piety exhibited by candidates for 
license; but then they should judge charitably of these 
evidences, and not stop a young man in his endeavors to 
do good, because his piety is not precisely after their own 
model ; or because he has been brought into the kingdom 
of Christ, and been led along the pathway of the just, in 
a manner different from themselves. They should require 
evidence of competent natural abilities, and of general 
and professional education; but they are not to insist 
upon the highest degree of talent as indispensable ; or 
that every student, whatever his age and other circum- 
stances, must have pursued precisely the same course, or 
acquired the same amount of preparatory learning. Sub- 
stantial orthodoxy or soundness in the faith, should never 
be lost sight of, or passed slightly over, in the examinar 
tions of which we speak; and yet some difference of 
opinion — some diversity of statement and explanation, is 
to be expected, and to be tolerated among orthodox 
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men. To refuse a license to a young man, in other 
respects qualified, because he has his own way of stating 
and explaining certain doctrines, or may difier from his 
examiners on some minor, unessential points, would justly 
be regarded as an offensive illiberality. 

Still, the danger of the times in which we live can 
hardly be said to lie in this direction. Ministers have 
more temptations to be over lax, in their examinations for 
license, than to be over scrupulous; and are in much 
greater danger of recommending to the churches unwor- 
thy candidates for the sacred office, than they are of 
excluding the worthy and the promising. Let the watch- 
men of Israel be fully sensible of their danger in this 
respect, and of the high obligations which rest upon them 
to be faithful. If incompetent, unprincipled, unworthy 
men gain admittance into the holy ministry, through their 
carelessness or neglect, the evils resulting — and these 
will be neither few nor small — must lie at their own 
doors. 

But there is another step to be taken, in the process we 
are considering, besides the granting of a license. It 
is that of ordination. Ordination, by the imposition of 
hands and prayer, is the divinely appointed mode of invests- 
ing a man with office in the church of Christ ; more 
especially with the office of a minister, A license to 
(Hreach does not constitute a person a minister. He is 
still but a candidate for the gospel ministry. Nor does 
the call of a church, though essential to his holding office 
in that particular church, constitute him a minister. He 
is but a candidate for the ministry, until he is ordained. 

A person may be a minister in the church, without 
being an officer of any particular church. This is the 
«a8e with dismissed ministers, missionaries, and evangel- 
ists. Such are ministers of Christ, but not pastors. They 
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are authorized to labor in the work of the ministry, and 
to perforin all ministerial acts, but have no official con* 
nectioQ with any particular church ; or in other words, 
bare no pastoral charge. 

In discussing the subject of ordination, I shall not go 
largely into a consideration of the theories which are held 
respecting it, by some other denominations of Christians. 
The Episcopalian insists that there are three distinct 
orders of gospel ministers, and that only those of the 
highest order, the bishops, have a right to ordain. But as 
we reject the three orders of ministers, holding prop- 
erly to but one order, and regarding all in this order as 
officially equal ; of course, we reject the Episcopal 
theory of ordination. 

The high churchman also tells us, that there is an 
, invisible grace imparted by the laying on of Episcopal 
hands ; a something that, without respect to the character 
of giver or receiver, has flowed down in long succession 
from the Apostles ; a something which can be obtained in 
no other way, and without which no one can possibly be 
a minister of Christ ; a something which imparts a most 
marvellous efficacy to ministerial acts, and without which 
such acts, however pious may be the giver or receiver, are 
altogether invalid and unfruitful. Such is the account 
given of that wonderful, invisible grace, which is said to 
be communicated in Episcopal ordination. But when we 
inquire critically what this grace is ; or where it resides ; 
or what evidence there is of its existence, aside frpm the 
ipse dixit of those who claim to impart it, or to have 
received it ; we can get no answer. Assuredly, there is 
no proof of its existence in the Scriptures ; or in reason ; 
er in the characters of those who pretend to impart or to 
have received the gift ; or in the apparent efficacy of the 
word or the sacraments by them administered ; or, so far 
21» 
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I» we can see, anywhere else. We are warranted, tkere« 
fore, in maintaining that it has no existence, ont of the 
fancies of the theorists who lay claim to it. It is a hurt* 
ful product of superstition; or at best a mere figment of 
the imagination.* 

To the questicHi, To wham does the right of ordination 
belong ? the three following answers have been returned 
by congregationalists : 

1. Some have said that, this right belongs to the churchy 
and must be exercised by a committee of the church, or 
by such as the church shall have caUed together expressly 
for the purpose. This was the doctrine of the Fathers 
of New England, as expressed in the Platform of 1648, 
chapter ix. 

2. Others have admitted that the right of ordination 
belongs properly to ministers ; but that ministers have no 
authority to exercise the right, except by the consent of 
an ecclesiastical council, or when called to it by the 
churches in some other way. This theory differs from 
the preceding, in that it denies the propriety of lay 
ordinations. 

3. Others still have insisted that the work of ordina- 
tion belongs properly to ministers, and may be exercised 
by them at discretion ; subject only to such restrictions 

* "What,»» asks Mr. J. B. Macauley, " is imparted ? What transmitted ? la 
H jMiccAiK^ or wOdng 7 Is erdinatioii accompanied (as in piimitiTe times) by 
miraculous powers, or by any invigoration of intellect, increase of knowledge, 
or by greater purity of heart ? This is not pretended ; and if it were, facts con- 
Uadict it, as all history testifies. The ecclesiastic who is ignorant or impure, 
before ordination, is just as much so afterwards. Do the parties themselves 
profess to be conseunu of receiving the ^ ? No. Is the conveyance made 
eYidant to us by ofty pro^ which certifies any fact whatsoever— by sense, ezpe- 
riMice, or consciousness ? It is not affirmed. In a word, it appears to be a nonen- 
fity, inscribed with a very formidable name 3 and dispute respecting it appears 
about atf" hopefld, as that concerning the indelible character imparted in the 
luresistibto sacraments of tha Romish church ; by which * something, they 
know not what, is imprinted, they know not how, on something in the soul of 
the reclpiant tbey know not wiksrc,' but which can never be deleted." 
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and directms as Christ has imposed on them in the 
gospel. 

It will be perceived that, in the last two of these theories, 
ordination is regarded as properly the work of minis- 
ters. Still, the advocates of neither would hold it so 
strictly, as to deny that, in cases of necessity /lay ordina* 
tions may be valid. Hence, it is not necessary for our 
ministers, in establishing the validity of their own 
ordinations, to be able to prove an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of clerical ordinations between themselves and the 
Apostles. If there has been such a succession, their ordi- 
nations are doubtless valid. Or if the succession has 
been broken, they are to presume there has been a neeeS'^ 
sity for it, in which case their ordinations are equally 
valid. If there has been no other necessity, there is now 
the necessity of an invincible ignorance in regard to the 
matter of such succession — an ignorance in which all 
classes of ministers, high church and low, are alike 
involved — which of itself may be sufficient to clear the 
consciences of all good and faithful ministers, in refer- 
ence to the validity of their own ordinations. 

With these preliminary observations, we come back to 
the question, To whom does tM right of ordination 
belong? And in considering it, it is important that we 
go, first of all, to the New Testament. What saith the 
Spirit in reference to this matter ? What say the teach- 
ing and example of the Apostles 1 

The first ordination of which we have any account, 
under the gospel, was that of the seven deacons, recorded 
in Acts 6 : 6. This certainly was performed by ministers. 

The next ordination (if ordination it be) was that of 
Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. This again was per- 
formed by ministers. Acts 13 : 3. 

The third ordination, or rather series of ordinations, 
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which have come to oar knowledge, were perfi»'med by 
Paul and Barnabas (both of them miiysters) daring their 
first missionary tour among the heathen. " And when 
they had ordained them elders, in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord 
on whom they believed." Acts 14 r 33. 

Timothy was ordained by SLpresbfftery, or body qfpres" 
byterSf among whom was the Apostle Paul ; as it is said 
in one place, that he was ordained ^ by the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery ;" and in another, that Paul's 
hands had been imposed on him. 1 Tim. 4:14. 2 Tim. 
1 : 6. These are all the instances of ordination men- 
tioned in the New Testament, in every <xie of which the 
service was performed by ministers. 

It should be further added, that the directions which 
were given from time to time, relative to ordinations, 
were uniformly given to ministers. Thus to Timothy, an 
ordained minister, Paul says, ** Lay hands suddenly <»i no 
man." And again, *' The things that thou hast heard of 
me, among many witnesses, the MBim^eommit thou to faith- 
ful men, who shall be able to teach others also." Titus, 
a minister, was left in Crete, that he *^ should set in order 
the things that were wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city." The directions given to Timothy and Titus rela- 
tive to the qualifications of church officers imply, that to 
them, and to others like them, i. e. to ministers ^ was c<Mn- 
mitted the responsible work of oordination.* Indeed, I 
can find no trace or vestige of lay ordination, in all the 
New Testament. I can find no hint or allusion by which 
to justify the practice. The testimony of Scripture is 
entirely uniform in regard to this matter, and places it 
beyond a doubt, that ordination is the appropriate work 
of ministers. 

*8m 1 Tim. Chap. 3. - Titiu Ghap. 2. 
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It may be farther remarked, that this conclusion is fully 
sustained by the Toice of Christian antiquity. I can 
recollect no instances of lay ordination occurring in the 
ancient church; though possibly there may have been 
some of such extreme necessity, as placed them beyond 
the operation of general law. 

The testimony of Scripture in regard to this point is 
moreover in accordance with that of reason. Gospel 
ministers are a distinct class or order of men. They 
were intended to be so, by the great Head of the church. 
And as was remarked, when on the subject of conferring 
license, it is reasonable that they should themselves be 
judges as to the qualifications of those who are 'to be 
admitted to their number. It is reasonable that the 
inducting, consecrating act should be performed by 
themselves. 

Having thus ascertained what is the testimony of 
reason, of Christian antiquity, and more especially of 
Scripture, in regard to the question under consideration, 
we come back to the theories of Congregationalists on 
the subject. And from what has been said, it is manifest 
that the^r5/ of the theories mentioned is without foun- 
dation. The right of ordination is with ministers, and 
not with the church. Lay ordinations have nothing to 
support them, either in reason, or in the word of God. 
And it is evidence of the wisdom of our forefathers, that 
though they retained the theory of lay ordination in their 
Platform, they early banished the practice of it from 
their churches. Probably not an instance of lay ordina- 
tion has occurred among the Congregationalists of New 
England, during the last hundred and fifty years. 
' As to the two remaining theories of Congregationalists, 
the difference between them is probably greater in theory, 
than in pra<^iee — ^in appearance, than in reality. Both 
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may be right a certain way ; and neither of thetn right, 
to the full extent of the language in which they are respec- 
tively set forth. In certain circumstances, ministers have 
no right to confer ordination, except by the consent of an 
ecclesiastical council, or when called to it by the chnrche» 
in some other way. In other circumstances, they may 
have this right, and it may be expedient that they should 
exercise it. 

When a pastor is to be ordained, he should in all cases 
be first elected by the church, and those who are to ordain 
him should be called together by the church. For minis- 
ters to ordain a pastor over a church, without its consent, 
and without being called together for the purpose, would 
be a gross violation of the rights of the church, and a 
wide departure from the proprieties of Christian duty. 

In case of the settlement of a pastor ^ who is expected 
to enjoy the fellowship of neighboring ministers and 
churches, there is another reason why a council of the 
neighboring churches should be called together. The 
event is one of great and common concern — one in which 
the churches are deeply interested; and it is no more 
than reasonable that they should be consulted in regard to 
it. They should be called together, by their pastors and 
delegates, to see that the proceedings are orderly and' 
proper, and that every thing is transacted in a way to meet 
their approbation. 

And when an individual is to be ordained withmt a 
pastoral ehargty I think it best that neighboring churches 
should be consulted, and a council assembled, whenever 
it can be done with c<Mivenience. In a matter of so mnch 
importance, it is right that all due deference should hm 
shown to the churches ; and it is always pleasant that thdr 
voice should be heard, whenever it can be with propriety. 

Instances will occur, however, as they often have done. 
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in which the * cause of truth demands that a missionary, 
an evangelist should be ordained, where no council can 
be assembled, and no previous action of the churches can 
conveniently be had. A case like this may occur, per* 
liaps, at some mission station on the other side of the 
globe ; or in the waste places, or the remote frontier set- 
tlements of our own country. In such cases, I hold it to 
be the right and the duty of ministers to proceed, and per- 
form the work to which God in his providence manifestly 
calls them. So, I am persuaded, the Apostles and their 
ministerial " yoke-fellows" would have done, in like cir- 
cumstances. So, I have no doubt, they often did do. 
The same thing has been not unfrequently done by Con- 
gregational ministers, in this country and in England, 
during the last two hundred years. And I know of no 
objection to it, growing out of the rights of our churches, 
or any of the principles of Congregationalism. It is a 
principle of Congregationalism, that all proper ecclesias- 
tical power is vested in the church ; originating with the 
church, and terminating in it. Still, it does not follow 
from this that ministers can do nothing which churches 
may not do ; or that they can do nothing which they are 
not expressly authorized to do, by vote of the churches. 
'Ministers have authority to preach the gospel, and admin- 
ister the sacraments, which churches have not ; and are 
often called to the performance of these duties, without 
obtaining or asking the consent of any church. So min- 
isters have authority to confer ordination, which churches 
have not ; and in cases like those contemplated above, 
they may rightfully confer it, without subjecting them- 
jelves or others to the great inconvenience of convening 
m ecclesiastical council, or asking permission of the 
churches in any other way. And the churches, so far 
ftx>m having any reason to complain, when evangelists are 
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ordained under the eircmnstanGes sup]>o«ed,. would btve 
reason to complain, if they were not ordained ; because 
the general interests of Christ's kingdom would in that 
case suffer, and each particular branch of his kingdom 
would suffer with it. 

Without dwelling longer on the question as to whom 
the right of ordination belongs, we proceed to inquire 
more particularly than we have yet done, who are to be 
ordained? On whom may the ambassadors of Christ law- 
folly impose hands, and set them apart to the sacred work 
of the ministry ? 

The Scriptures plainly teach us that this is a question 
of the greatest importance, requiring on the part of those 
who are to decide it much deliberation, careful scrutiny, 
and earnest prayer, '' Lay hands suddenly on no man." 
** The things which thou hast heard of me, among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men^ who 
shall be able to teach others also." So deeply impressed 
was the Apostle Paul with the importance of this subject, 
thai be proceeds to detail, at considerable length, the 
qualifications of those who might lawfully be ordained. 
** A bishop must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
vrgilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of 
filthy lucre, but patient, not a brawler, not covetous, one 
that ruleth well his own house, having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity ; not a novice, lest, being lifled up 
with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil. 
Moreover, he must have a good report of them which are 
without, lest he fall into reproach, and the snare of the 
devil." In his Epistle to Titus, the Apostle repeats some 
of the same things, with others equally characteristic and 
important. ** For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldst set in order the things that are wanting, and 
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ordain Mers i% every city : If uiy be blameless, tbe 
husband of one wife, having faithful children, not accused 
of riot, or unruly. For a bishop must be blameless, as 
the steward of God ; not self-willed, not soon aiigry, not 
given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre ; but a 
lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, 
holy, temperate, holding fast to the faithful word, as he 
hath been taught, that he may be able, by sound doc- 
trine, both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers." 

It will be recollected that I touched on this important 
subject when speaking of examination for license. I 
have only to add to what was then said, that the examin- 
ations for ordination should be even more deliberate and 
faithful than those for license ; inasmuch as the step to be 
now taken is more momentous and decisive. A firail 
mortal is to be invested with the holiest office on 
earth! He is to become an accredited ambassador of 
the King of Kings I He is to be placed in a situation 
where, if competent and faithful, he may be a means of 
great blessing to the church and world ; but where, if 
incompetent, disqualified, unfaithful, the wrongs he may 
perpetrate, the injuries he may inflict, are numerous and 
great beyond all computation. And the question as to 
his being placed in this responsible situation — invested 
with this high and holy office, is to be decided directly by 
men — ^by frail mortals like himself! How much do these 
men need direction from above ! With what caution and 
prayerfulness should they proceed ! 

The consequences to themselves of the decision to which 
they come, are clearly indicated in a passage of Scripture 
already quoted. ''Lay hands suddenly on no man; 
neither he partaker of other men*s sins. Keep thyself 
pure,*' As much as to say, if ordination shall be con- 
ferred hastily, carelessly, and thereby an unworthy indi- 
22 
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Tidaal shall be introduced, into the saerod office, and 
great otiIb shall result ; then those who hsTe ordained him 
become the partakers of his sins. They are themselves 
polluted in his pdlutions. 

Let all Christ's ministers, as they regard their own 
safety and that of the church, bear continually in mind 
those Apostolic canons and cautions to which I have here 
referred, and be sure that they commit the sacred trust of 
the gospel *' io faitkful mm, who shall be able to teach 
others also." 
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Intercourse of a Pastor with oOur (^ntrekes mtd MmuUrs tf ku oton dtn&mkiadoH. 
Private intereouise of MiniBten. fizeHaagef. Advleea iMpeetlBf tlMOi. 
Intercourae of Ministen cm pubUe occmIqim. 

Evert pastor sustains important relations, not only to 
his own church, but to other churches, and their ministers. 
Some of these are of his own den<Hnination, and others of 
different denominations. In the present lecture, I propose 
to consider the duties of a pastor, growing out of his 
relation to other churches and ministers of his awn 
denomination. 

Our churches are fitly denomini^ed independent ^ 
Congregeaional churches. They are independent of 
each other, so far as jurisdiction and authority are con« 
cerned. No one church or body of churches has a right 
to dictate to a Congregational church, or to interfere 
authoritatively with the management of its own proper 
internal affairs. Still, it does not follow that there is no 
bond of union between Congregational churches, or that 
they sustain no inq[>ortant relations to each other. They 
are bound one to another by the most interesting of all 
cords, the cords of lore. They are united in holy, chris- 
tian fellowship, and should maintain a mutual intercourse 
and communion, in a variety of ways. Their pastors also 
have duties to perform, not only to the particular churches 
over which they are placed, but to all the churches with 
which they are connected. 

The devoted pastor will make the churches of his own 
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deBomination, and especially those in his more immediate 
vicinitj, an object of much careful thought/ He will 
inquire into the state of their affairs, and sympathize with 
them both in their sorrows and joys. If they are cor- 
rupted, divided, bereaved, diminished, or in any way 
afflicted ; he will remember them, and pray for them in 
their afflictions, and be ready, by all methods, to promote 
their good. Or if they are enjoying unusual prosperity — 
enlarged, edified, strength^ied, comforted; he will not 
permit them to rejoice alone ; he will devoutly and thank- 
fully mingle with their joy. If they need his advice or 
asatstance, it will be cheerfully rendered, and no kind 
office will be withheld* which he can in faithfulness 
bestow. 

There is this, however, to be borne in mind : If sister 
etmrches have pastors, they should be approached with 
kind offices only through their pastors. They can be 
approached with propriety in no other way. Were a 
neighboring rainist^ U> thrust in his advice, or proffer his 
assistance, irrespective ^ the pastor, without his know- 
ledge or consent, he might justly be charged with an 
unwarrantable interference, and his ^orts would belikely 
to result in more evil than good. 

Churches destitute of pastors are objects of special 
solicitiide to surrounding ministers, and oflen require no 
small share of their attention. The requisite attention 
and care will be cheerfully bestowed, so long as they are 
received with interest, and with the prospect of usefulness. 
Ministers, to be sure, should not be officious and obtru- 
sive under such circumstances; but their feelings will 
prompt them to watch over the destitute churches in their 
vicinity, to keq> up an acquaintance with their affairs, to 
visit them in affliction, to counsel them in difficulty, to 
preach to them as^ opp<Mrtuiuty shall present, to adminis- 
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ter to them the ordinances of the gospel, and to assist 
them in their endeavcurs to establish, or re-establish, the 
gospel ministry among themselves. As much as thid, 
every faithful pastor will feel that he owes to the destitute 
churches around him; and nothing but ingratitude on 
their part, and a wicked perversion and abuse of his kind- 
ness, will discourage him in his efforts to do them good. 

But pastors sustain relations, not only to sister churches, 
but more especially to neighboring brethren in the minis- 
try. We can hardly conceive of ties more sacred and 
binding than those which unite together an association, a 
brotherhood of .ministers. Called to sustain a most sacred 
and responsible office, and to perform the most solemn 
duties and rites; embarked in the same holy cause; 
exposed to the same anxieties, trials, labors and cares ; 
serving the same master, and expecting the same reward ; 
surely, ministers of the gospel hold important relations 
one to another, and are bound to be faithful in the dis- 
charge of their reciprocal duties. They should think one 
of another, and feel one for another, and pray one for 
another. They should be ready to give and receive 
advice ; to afford mutual assistance, when required ; and 
to administer (if need be) faithful warning or reproof. 
They should strive, by all means, to encourage each 
others hearts, and strengthen each others hands; to 
defend the reputation one of another; and to increase 
(and not diminish) the amount of good influence which 
each and all may be able to exert. 

The duties of ministers to each other may be classed 
under three heads ; those which they owe one to another 
in their more private social intercourse; those con- 
nected with the exchange of pulpit labors; and those 
devolving upon them in their public meetings, or when 
brought together on great public occasions. 
22* 
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Neighboring ministen have opjKHtunity of much inter" 
eovHK in priv^e ; meeting often at each oth^s houses, 
or in the families of mutual friends, or when otherwise 
brongfait together in the proTidence of God ; and this 
intereourBe should all be of the most im|>roYing and 
edifying character. It should, in the first place, be 
iHstrucHpe. These more private interviews should be 
improved to suggest new thoughts ; to impart interesting 
iotelligence ; to devise new plans and methods of doing 
good; todiscuss important questions; to open and enforce 
tfie Scriptures ; to suggest topics for sermons, and hints 
at io the best modes of constructing them ; in short, to 
improve and furnish one another's minds as much as 
posstUe. 

Nor in seeking the improvement of each others minds, 
moat the deeper region of the heart be neglected. It 
•hould be the object of the pastor, in his more private- 
ialernews with his brethren, to make them not only wiser 
but b^ter men; — ^more spiritual, more devout, more 
entirely consecrated to the service of their Master, more 
thoroogUly furnished to ev^y good word and work ; — ^and 
the same ioo^rtant benefits he should above all things 
aeek, in return, from them. 

I would not say that ministers, in their m<H'e private 
social ' intercourse, should never unbend — ^never relax 
firom the severer exercises of the Christian life ; but I 
most say, that I think too much time is often spent in 
anecdote and jest — in conversation up<m which they can* 
not look back, in their more serious moments, but with 
regret — ^ia a manner but little calculated to im|Hrove either 
their hearts <x lives. Ministers should consider, under 
such circumstances (and I deeply feel that not one of my 
brethren has more occasion f<H* this remark than mysdlf) 
that they have a great work on their hands, and but little 
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time in which to perform it, aod that every moment should 
be improved to qualify them, in the best manner, for the 
discharge of their momentous and responsible duties. 

I hardly need say, that ministers should associate in 
their more private interviews (as indeed every where else) 
oa terms of perfect reciprocity and equality ; no one 
claiming to know more than his brethren, or to be greater 
or better than they. We read of a dispute among the 
Jirst ministers of Christ, '' which of them should be the 
greatest ;'' and though this dispute may not often have 
been renewed in words, there b reason to fear that it has 
sometimes entered into the hearts of those who minister 
at the altar of God. It certainly is a most disgraceful 
dispute, in what way soever it may have been entertained ; 
and that minister most deeply disgraces himself, who 
manifests most clearly that he is under its influence. 
And so he is regarded, uniformly, by his brethren. Right 
or wrong, there is nothing which ministers will not mcMre 
readily tolerate — ^more patiently bear, than to see one of 
their number attempting to exalt himself above them. 
And there is no denomination of Christians in which such 
attempts are more inexcusable than among Congregation^ 
alists, where all Christ's ministers are brought togeUi^ 
on the broad platform of professional equality. 

The more private intercourse of ministers, I remark 
again, should be affeciionaie and amfiding ; of a character 
to inspire and des^ve confidence. There should be na 
hurtful insinuations or malicious whispers ; no tide bear* 
ing or evil speaking; nothing to interrupt friendship, <»r 
diminish confidence, or damp the ardor of Christian love. 
In a word, this intercourse should be, so far as the ccmdi* 
tions of humanity will allow it, like the fellowship of 
angels, like the intercourse of heaven. And if properly 
conducted, it may approach as near to heaven, in its joya 
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and reralts, as any thing that is witnessed in this lower 
world. 

I come now to speak of the duties of ministers in ref^ 
erence to what are technically called their exchanges. It 
can hardly he questioned, as it hardly is at the present 
day, that between ministers of the same faith and order, 
there should be an occasional interchange of pulpit labors. 
Such exchanges have a tendency to promote ministerial 
fellowship. They also tend more closely to unite the 
churches, by making them acquainted with each other's 
ministers. They afford to the different congregations the 
benefit of a diversity of gifts; one minister supplying the 
defects of another, and saying what the other omits. 
They impart an agreeable variety to the services of the 
sanctuary, without which there might be a sameness that 
would be wearisome, at least to some hearers. Besides, 
they afford a relief to ministers, and more especially to 
young ministers, in the laborious task of preparing 
sermons. It is proper, therefore, that there should be 
exchanges. 

The question as to their frequency must be determined 
somewhat by circumstances. They may be so frequent, as 
to prove a serious interruption to the regular ministrations 
of the pastor, rendering his services, in his own pulpit, 
rather occasional than habitual. They may be so unfire- 
quent, that the benefits of them shall scarcely be realized. 
Ordinarily, they are less frequent in cities, than in the 
country ; chiefly because they are less needed, the city 
minister having sufficient help in his pulpit, without 
resorting to exchanges. They are less frequent, also, in 
new countries, and where there is a comparative destitu- 
tion of ministers, than where there is a more abundant 
supply. Under the most favorable circumstances, an 
exchange once in four Sabbaths may be regarded, perhaps. 
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as the extreme of frequency ; while an exchange only once 
in eight, may be considered as verging to the other extreme. 
The question has been agitated, Wiih whom are evan' 
gclical Congregational ministers to exchange 7 Are they 
to exchange with all who call themselves Congregation- 
alists? Or are their exchanges to be limited to those who 
are of substantially the same faith with themselves? 
These questions do not require a long discussion. They 
may be answered in comparatively few words. A min- 
ister may not require, as the condition of an exchange, 
that his brother shall agree with him in all the minutiae of 
Christian doctrine. This would be restricting his fellow- 
ship within quite too narrow limits. Neither is he to 
exchange with every one claiming to be a Christian min- 
ister, or a Congregational minister, whatever his principles 
may be. The gospel embodies a series of connected 
truths, the more important of which are essential to the 
system itself. They are so essential that, when removed, 
the system is fatally marred, if not wholly subverted. 
Such are the trinity, the atonement, the entire depravity 
c^ the natural man, regeneration by the special operations 
of the Holy Spirit, justification by faith, and eternal 
punishment. Churches holding these doctrines, and 
practising accordingly, are to be regarded as churches of 
Christ, and their pastors are ministers of Christ ; while 
bodies rejecting these doctrines, or a considerable part of 
them, are not Christian churches, nor are their pastors 
Christian ministers. Such churches and pastors may 
truly be said to have '' made shipwreck of the faith.'' 
They hold and teach another gospel. To a religious 
teacher of this stamp, by whatever name he may choose 
to call himself, the faithful pastor cannot open his pulpit. 
To such an one he dare not say, " God speed; for he who 
biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds." 
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When a pastor exchanges pulpits with a neighboring 
minister, he virtaaily says to his flock, 'Receive this 
roan as a faithful brother in the Lord. Listen to him, as 
one who teaches the way of God in truth.' But he surely 
cannot make this declaration respecting one who does nei 
teach the way of God in truth — whom he regards as hav- 
ing abandoned the essential doctrines of the gospel. Of 
course, he cannot receive him to his pulpit. 

I hardly need add, that in order to be entitled to an 
exchange, a professed minister must sustain an unblem- 
ished moral and Christian character. In short, he must 
be regarded, not as a heretic, or an apostate, or a wolf in 
sheep's clothing ; but as a brother bejoved — a minister of 
Jesus — one who holds and teaches the great doctrines of 
the gospel, and exemplifies them in his conversation and 
life. 

In concluding the generd topic of exchanges, the fol- 
lowing directions or advices may not be out of place. 

1. In effecting an exchange with a neighboring min- 
ister, never go among his people with a view to undermine 
him, or outshine him, or steal away the hearts of his 
people frcHU him; but go to help him and honor him 
before his people. Go to strengthen his hands, and 
increase the measure of his influence, and aid him in the 
great work of feeding the sheep and lambs of his flock, 
and preparing them for the fold of his Divine Master in 
heaven. 

2. When you exchange with a brother minister, never 
go with the intention to contradict him before his people. 
Though agreeing in the essential doctrines of the gospel, 
you may have tfour peculiarities of statement and expla- 
nation, and he may have his. But neither should go to the 
pulpit of the other, with the design to insist on his own 
peculiarities, and controvert those of his brother, in pres- 
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i ence of his i^ople. Such a course must of necessity 

interrupt ministerial fellowship and brotherly affection. 
It must also distract the minds of hearers, and tend to 
provoke disputes and awaken prejudices, rather than min- 
ister to godly edifying. 

3. When one minister goes into the pulpit of another, 
let him not go with t^ view to^redich poiniedlif, personally ^ 
and promote an object there which (if it should be reached 
at all) ought rather to be effected by the pastor himself. 
This rule has been often yiolated, but never, so far as I 
know, with good results. If a pointed, personal sermon 
is required to be preached ; if any prevalent vice is to be 
attacked, or bad practice corrected, or sin reproved, or 
vain amusement checked; it belongs to the pastor to 
attend to such matters himself. He has no right to request 

I a stranger to come and publicly rebuke his people ; and 

II certainly no stranger ought to think of doing it without 
^ his knowledge and request. 

4. Let no minister, and especially no young minister, 
venture into his brother's pulpit, with a view to publish 
any novel or strange doctrines^ Such a course might be 
very disagreeable to the brother with whom the exchange 

V was made. It might be the same as to contradict him, in 

\ j^esence of his own flock. It might awaken controver- 

sies and lead to divisions among his people. At any rate, 
it would betray a want of discretion, of judgment in him, 

; who should venture upon so questionable a practice. 

[ Will it be asked, then. What shaU a minister preach, 

when he goes upon an exchange? I answer in one 
word : Let him preach the gospel; — ^the great, substan- 
tial, fundamental, unchangeable truths of the gospel. 
Let him feed the flock of his brother, not with vagaries, 

' or novelties, or matters of doubtful disputation, but with 

** the sincere milk of the word.'' This will always be 
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well received. It will always be safe and prc^afale for 
those who hear it. — ^It may be important to a minister 
going on an exchange, wad it will be, to know something 
of the state of the people whom he is to address. He 
will thus be enabled to adapt his discourses — so far as he 
may without becoming persona] — to their peculiar cir- 
cumstances and wants. But let him urge nothing upon 
them, but the great truths, and duties, and motives of 
the gospel. If other instrumentalities require to be 
employed, by all means leave them to be used by the 
pastor. 

Before dismissing the subject of exchanges, it may be 
expected that I should say something as to the time in 
which they are to be accomplished. Shall ministers go 
to their exchanges on Saturday, and return on M(»iday ; 
or shall they pass back and forth, on the morning and 
evening of the Sabbath ? After all that I have read and 
heard on this subject, it seems to me that the question — 
so far as it can be a question with those who love and 
honor the Sabbath — ^is rather one of distance^ of ctrcKm* 
stanceSy than of principle. The question is not, whether 
the Sabbath is to be violated, but how far may a minister 
travel to the house of God — the place of worship where 
he is bound to appear-^without subjecting himsdlf to the 
charge of profaning the Lord's day ? I know of no evan- 
gelical minister who would not think it right to travel two 
or three miles. Many think it right to travel five or six 
miles. Almost none (unless it be under very peculiar 
circumstances) would think it right to travel nine or ten 
miles. My own opinion is, that ministers are subject to 
the %anu. law^ in this respect, as other people. As the 
object of their travel is not secular, but sacred — ^to go to 
the house of God— ^to attend public worship— and to 
attend where their duty calls them ; I see no reason whj 
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thejr may not righlfoUy go, as far as it would b« proper fot 
other people to go, for the same purpoae. Nor do I see 
uny reason why they may lawfully go farther. 

It should be added, that every good minister will have 
some regard to the state of feeling prevailing among hit 
people, with respect to the subject here considered. And 
he will choose to err (if he must err at all) on the side 
of strictness, rather than of lazness. He will prefer to 
subject himself to no little inconvenience, radier than 
grieve the hearts of any of God's children, or do aught to 
encourage the wicked in their profanation of holy time. 

I pass to the third and last general topic before us ; the 
dutiiss of ministers to each other in th^ pubUc me^ings^ 
and when brought together on great public occasions. 
The meetings to which I refer are of different kinds ; as 
Ministerial Associations, Church Canferences, Charitable 
Societies, Ecclesiastical Councils, &c. They are more 
frequent now, than they were in the days of our fathers, 
and bring the clergy of a city, a county, a state, and in 
some cases from several states, often together. The 
duties of ministers to each other on such occasions are 
in many respects the same, as in their more private inter- 
course. They are to be kind, courteous, modest, retiring, 
loving their l»«thren with pure hearts fervently, disposed 
to respect thdir rights, to be tender of their feelings, to 
be charitable in their judgments one of anolher, and to 
yield to every one his due. 

Ministers, on such occasicms, are not to be officious, 
obtrusive, and Ibrward ; neither are they to be childishly, 
shrinkingly timid. They are not to force their sentiments 
upon a puUic meeting in place of the maturer judgments 
of older and wiser men ; neither are they to see the right 
way forsaken and the truth trampled on, without an hon- 
est, earnest effort to arrest the evil. 
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I have spoken already of the eTiis of ambition and 
pride among ministerial l^ethren, some affecting to be 
greater than others^ and to know more. If this disposition 
is embittering and disgusting in the private intercourse of 
ministers, it is doubly so in their more public meetings. 
Two or three individuals of thb stamp are enough, often, 
to spoil a pnbHc meeting ; while they are sure to draw on 
themselves, as they ought to, the marked disapprdMiticm 
of all around them. 

In the discussions that take place at public meetings, 
while every one has a right to declare his sentiments 
freely, and to differ from any or all of his brethren, yet 
be should guard against manifesting or cherishing a con- 
tentious, disputatious spirit. He may differ from his 
brethren, and may say that he does, and may assign his 
reasons for so doing ; but le^ it be manifest to all, that he 
differs, not from the mere love of differing, or from a 
desire of controversy, or to secure an opportunity for 
display ; but that he is sincere and honest in the views he 
entertains, and that iie proposes and urges them under 
solemn convictions of duty. 

As ministers have a right to differ honestly cme from 
another, and to express their differences, so it is cme of 
their most important as well as difficult duties, to bear 
contradiction with patience, and to reply to it (if a reply 
is demanded) with kindness and candor. For one to 
become excited in the progress of discussion, and lose his 
temper, and speak unadvisedly with his lips, is not only 
to disgrace himself, and the ministry, but to make all 
around him unhappy. Ministers of an excitable temper, 
who are fond of debate, have reason to be guarded in this 
respect, and to set a prayerful watch over their own spirits. 

The pfublic meetings of ministers, when characterized 
(as they should be) by intdligence, kindness, courtesy. 
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benevolence — free from disturbing, distracting influ* 
ences — every one standing in his lot, and doing his duty, 
are occasions, not only of much interest, but of happiness. 
They are occasions when the great concerns of Christ's 
kingdom are consulted, and measures are adopted with a 
view to their advancement. They are occasions over 
which the Holy Spirit presides ; with which the blessed 
angels mingle ; and on which the Saviour himself looks 
down from heaven with complacence and approbation. 

I only add, in conclusion, that the intercourse of 
students, in a course of preparation for the gospel minis- 
try, should be in most respects like that of ministers ; and 
the duties which they owe one to another are in general 
the same that haTe been considered. Professed brethrmi 
in Christ, they are looking forward together to a most 
sacred and responsible office, and are united in their 
endeavors to qualify themselves for the discharge of its 
solemn duties. Certainly, they should be to one another 
the objects of much interest, of sincere affection, and of 
earnest prayer. They should be ready to give and receive 
advice ; to afford mutual assistance, when demanded ; to 
watch over one another in love; and to administer (if 
need be) faithftil admonition or reproof. They should 
bear one another's burthens; be mutual helpers under 
trials ; arid participate alike in each other's sorrows and 
joys. 

The members of a Theological Seminary are a com- 
munity by themselves. They are, or should be, a holy 
community. There should be among them ** na envy- 
ings, strifes, backbitings, whisperings'' — ^no suspicions 
and jealouf^ies — none of the workings of ambition and 
pride ; but the Holy Spirit of God should rest down upon 
them, and the mild, gentle, peaceful, heavenly spirit of 
the gospel should fill all their hearts. With a state of 
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feding Rich as tbis prevading the entire commanitj, how 
happy a Seminary life must be I And the more happy, 
the more nearly it resemUes this ! It being the business 
of every day to study God's blessed word, to investigate 
his truth and will, and seek a preparation for the holy 
duties ct the ministry ; the inmates of a Thec^ogical 
Seminary hare peculiar advoKiages for high attainments 
in the spiritual life. They are under special obligar 
tions to make such attainments. The church expects 
this of them. Their God and Saviour expect the same. 
May these reasonable expectations, my dear young breth- 
ren, all be realized in you. And may this sacred Semin- 
ary become and remain that holy, spiritual, happy place 
which has been described. 
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Duties of the Pastor towards otker dewmAMOiona of CAmtiaii^— the evangelical, 
and unevangelical. Benefits of Christian fellowship and intercourse among 
those who are agreed in essential truth. Ol^ections considered. 

Perhaps there never was an age or a country, in which 
were so many different sects of professing Christians, as 
may be found in our own country, at the present time. 
The origin of these sects may be traced to different causes ; 
some to fanaticism, some to the worldly interest or ambi- 
tion of their leaders, but more to different modes and 
habits of thought, and to that unrestricted liberty of 
opinion and expression which is here encouraged. 

The existence of so many different sects is doubtless, 
in itself, an evil. It would be much better if, on the 
great subject of religion, we could all be united " in the 
same mind, and the same judgment" The results of 
our divisions, too, are frequently unhappy. A bitter, 
selfish, sectarian spirit is engendered; and people are 
necessitated, often, to sustain two or three separate places 
and forms of worship, when otherwise they might be as 
well accommodated with one. 

But great as these evils may be, they arc more tolerable 
than some of the remedies for sectarianism which, in 
other ages, and in some other parts of the world,, have 
been applied. They are more tolerable than such a 
degree of mental indolence and ignorance, as should put 
an end to inquiry and consequent diversity of opinion, 
just as all colors are found to agree in the dark. They 
23» 
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are more tolerable than the star-chamber, the faggot, and 
the rack, with which sectarianism has been so often pun- 
ished and attempted to be subdued. 

Whatever may be thought as to the origin and influ- 
ence of our different sects and denominations in religion, 
it is a faU that they exist ; and their existence is an 
important item in that train of circumstances which go 
to modify the duties of the minister of Christ. He has 
duties to perform in regard, not only to neighboring 
churches and ministers^of his own denomination, but to 
those of other denominations. This latter class of duties 
it will be my more particular object, at this time to 
discuss. 

The denominations of professed Christians may be 
dirided into two classes, Uie evangelical and unevangel- 
teal; or those who hold the essential, fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel, and those who do not. I adverted to 
the distinction between essential and unessential doctrines, 
in my last lecture. There obviously is such a distinction ; 
and so the matter is understood by perhaps all who bear 
the Christian name. Some make a longer list of essen- 
tial doctrines than others ; but all agree that there are 
some points which must be considered as vital to the 
gospel ; so much so that, where these are rejected, Chris- 
tianity is virtually rejected with them. 

Among the doctrines considered as essential by evan- 
gelical Christians, are the Trinity, the Divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ, the entire depravity of the unrenewed 
man, regeneration by the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, justification by faith alone, a general judgment, 
and a state of endless rewards and punishments. Those 
persoim who receive or reject one of these doctrines, 
usually receive or reject them all ; and those who reject 
all or a considerable part of them, must certainly be 
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regarded as rejecting the gospel. Remove these doc- 
trines from the Bible, a^d there is do gospel there. 
Remove them from the mind and heart of the student of 
the Bible, and there is no gospel left to him. Remove 
them from the creed of a church, and it is no longer a 
Christian church. Remove them from the creed of a 
minister, and he may call himself by what name he 
pleases, he is no longer a minister of Christ. 

And yet there are professed ministers of Christ, of 
whose creed these great and essential doctrines form no 
part. They disbelieve them, reject them, argue against 
them, and endeavor to prevent their reception by others. 
How shall such professed ministers be regarded and 
treated, by the faithful^ evangelical pastor ? 

He will, of course, treat them civilly, kindly, courte- 
ously, as men. He will not provoke controversy with 
them, or speak evil of them, or give them any just occa- 
sion to speak evil of him. If residing near them, he will 
perform for them kind offices ; and be willing to accept 
kind offices in return. In all his intercourse with them, 
and demeanor towards them, he will study to acquit him- 
self as a good neighbor, citizen, and friend. 

But in this direction he can go no further. Here he 
must stop. As he does not regard them as ministers of 
Christy of course he can do nothing which shall be under- 
stood, as recognizing or acknowledging them in this 
character. He cannot exchange pulpits with them— or 
invite them to his pulpit—- or go to their communion— or 
give letters of dismission and recommendation to their 
churches— or receive and act upon such letters in return— 
or acknowledge the validity of their baptisms-— or, in 
short, do any thing which, as I said before, shall be under- 
stood as recognizing and admitting their proper mtnts- 
terial character. He may not judge them, or persecute 
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them, or interfere in any way with their liberty of 
thought, speech, or action, provided they demean them- 
selves as good citizens, and do nothing to disturb the 
jpeace of society. He may not encroach upon their per- 
sonal or official rights, or quietly see any such encroach- 
ment made upon them by others. He is to indulge no 
feelings towards them but those of kindness and benevo- 
lence, wishing them well, and seeking by all methods to 
promote their spiritual and eternal good. He is to feel 
for them, and pray for them, and wait and hope for their 
conversion. But in their present state of mind and 
character — in the relations in which they now stand, he 
cannot bid them God speed, as ministers of Christ, or 
acknowledge them, by word or deed, as fellow laborers iq 
his Master's vineyard. 

Thus far the duty of a minister is clear — too clear to 
stand in need of illustration or argument. But there are 
other questions relating to the subject, the solution of 
which is not so obvious. 

1. May the evangelical Minister, if invited, go into the 
pulpit of the Unitarian or Universal ist, and preach to his 
people ? I answer yes ; if it be understood that the invita- 
tion is not to be reciprocated on his part. Why may he 
not preach, if the way is open, to a congregation of Uni- 
versalists ? He is bound by his commission, so far^as he 
has opportunity, to preach the gospel to every creature. 

2. May the evangelical pastor unite with those whom 
he regards as heretics, in attending funerals, literary 
societies, temperance meetings, Slc. 1 I answer yes ; so 
far as he can, without recognizing them as ministers of 
Christ. But when requested to do, or to suffer, what 
would clearly imply such a recognition (and he must 
judge as to this in view of circumstances) he is bound, in 
all consistency and conscience, to stop. Nor is he to be 
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reproached or blamed for stopping. So far from tUs, he 
is to be respected. And he wiUl be respected by persons 
of all persuasions, who are capable of understanding his 
position, and of appreciating the obligations which neces- 
sarily grow out of it. 

3. May an evangelical minister be partner, in a house 
of worship, with those whom he regards as heretics ? To 
this I answer, that such partnerships are not, in them- 
sehes, desirable ; nor have they, in general, been found 
to be profitable. And yet I see no inconsistency in them, 
provided the arrangement is a settled one, and is well 
understood. I am pastor of a congregation which owns 
half a meeting house, the other half of which is owned 
by^ Universalists. By a settled contract, well understood, 
I am to preach in the house one Sabbath, and the Univer- 
salist minister the next. I see not that such an arrange- 
ment implies any Christian fellowship with the Universalist, 
more than if we occupied two separate houses. The 
place of worship is mine one Sabbath ; it is his the next, 
I have no responsibility in regard to it on his day, nor he 
on mine. 

In each of the oases that have been proposed, the 
heresy involved is clear and unquestionable. There are 
other cases where this is doubtful. The individual sus- 
pected is not full and decided in his reception of evan- 
gelical truth; nor is he full and decided in the rejection 
of it. His position, his creed, his ministerial character 
and claims are all doubtful. — ^With respect to cases of 
this descripti<m, no certain, decisive rules can be given. 
They are doubtful cases, and of course do not fall under 
the province of rules. The principles laid down may 
help to a solution of them ; but they must be determined 
by individuals, on the sfM>t, and in view of circum* 
stances. 
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But there are sects of professed Christians, who agree 
in holding what hare been reckoned as the essential doc* 
trines of the gospel. They differ about rites and forms, 
go^ternment and discipline', and about some of the minor 
'^k)Ctrines of religion ; and so widely differ, as to render 
it expedient that they should belong to separate organiza- 
tions ; and yet they unite in holding the Head. They 
agree in all the essentials of Christian doctrine and expe- 
rience, and regard each other as brethren in the Lord. 
How shall the faithful Congregational pastor treat breth- 
ren and ministers such as these? 

Some things in regard to his mode of treatment towards 
them are very obvious. He is not to hate them, oppose 
them, or speak evil of them. He is not to despise or dis- 
regard them, or by secret, insidious methods to endeavor 
to undermine them, and draw away their people from 
them. He is not to interfere with their proper concerns, 
or suffer them (if he can prevent it) to interfere with his. 
He is to know his own business, and do it ; and leave 
them to attend to theirs. 

At the same time, he is not to stand entirely aloof from 
them, and feel and manifest no interest in them. He 
aught to feel an interest in them. They are his fellow 
creatures, under the government of the same God, and 
bound with him to the same judgment. They are mare 
than his fellow creatures ; they are, he has reason to hope, 
his brethren in Christ. He aught ^ then, to feel an interest 
in them. He ought to love them, to notice them, to seek 
their good, to respect their rights, and to do unto them, 
in all things, as he would that they should do to him. 

In his regard for them, however, he is not to urge or seek 
a union wi|h them, any farther than this, can be effected 
consistently and cordially. Some ministers, in their zeal 
for union, have distanced and defeated their own object, 
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and injured themselves. They hare caused their motives 
to be suspected ; or have resorted to unwarrantable mea- 
suresy which the wise and good of neither party could 
iqpprove. Union among Christians is a desirable things-* 
a thing to be sought after, and prayed for. " That they 
all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us ; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me." But there are some 
things to be prized even more than union ; and union may 
be honestly sought, and often has been, in ways which j 
tended only to division. Principle is to be prized above 
ynion, always. Hence, in our endeavors for union, we 
are not to sacrifice important principles; nor are we to 
expect this of others. Nor is much value to be set upon 
a mere outward, formal, paper union, while in feeling and 
principle, the parties disagree. Formulas of concord, 
comprehensions, articles of studied but ambiguous import, . 
have often been resorted to as instruments of union ; but 
they have generally exploded in a little time, and in place 
of one rent, have resulted in many. " How can two walk 
together, except they be agreed ; — agreed, not in sound 
only, but in sense ; not in words, but in principle and 
spirit ? If persons, if Christians are not thus agreed, the 
closer they are bound together, the worse it will be for 
them. If they are not one in principle and heart, their 
peace, their harmony, their edification require that they 
be a little separated. 

These remarks are intended to show, that though the 
Christian pastor is to love his brethren of other denomi- 
nations, and feel interested in them, and pray for them ; 
still he is not to press the matter of union with them, any 
farther or faster than this can be brought about consis- 
tently and cordially. 

WiUiont aiming at a formal and perfect union, there 
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are Tarioas ways in which the faithibl minister may ha?e 
ftUmoskip with his Christian brethren of other denomin^ 
tions. He may regard their churches as churches of 
Christ ; and may be ready to perform for them any kind, 
fraternal office, which propriety admits, and circumstan^ 
ces demand. He may commune with them at the Lord's 
tabl^, and may admit their members to his communion. 
He may dismiss and recommend to their fellowship those 
of his brethren who desire it, and may receire letters of 
dismission and recommendation from them. He may 
unite with them in meetings for religious conference and 
prayer ; may seek and cultivate Christian acquaintance ; 
may endeavor, in these ways, to remove misapprehension 
and overcome prejudice ; and may cherish and exemplify 
a truly liberal spirit. 

The evangelical pastor should be liberal, not only in 
his Christian fellowship, but his mini^erial intercourse. 
He may regard and treat the ministers of those denomi- 
nations, who agree ^ith him in holding the essentials of 
religion, as proper ministers of Christ. As such he may 
associate with them in religious meetings; he may 
exchange pulpits with them, when circumstances favor ; 
he may unite with them in various objects of public 
morality and religious charity ; he may regard as valjd 
their ministerial acts.. In short, though disunited to a 
certain extent in form, as they are in fact ; though main- 
taining for the present, separate organizations ; the min- 
isters and members of evangelical churches are, in the 
most important particulars, one. They are one in the 
belief of essential religious truth-^one in Christiaa 
experience— one in hope, in labor, in end, and aim. 
They serve one Master, even Christ ; they travel the same 
road ; they are expecting to meet in the same everlasting 
home. Let them see to it, then, th«^ they '* fall not out 
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by the way." ^' Whereto they hare attained, let them 
walk by the same rule ; let them mind the same thing'' ; 
and in respect to those points about which they at present 
differ, Qod shall sooner or later ** reveal even these unto 
them." 

The benefits of mutual fellowship and intercourse 
among evangelical churches and ministers of different 
denominations, so far as this can be effected without 
abandonment of principle, are obvious and great. In 
this way the parties become better acquainted. They 
better understand how far they are agreed, and wherein 
they dfflfer ; and in speaking of each others peculiarities, 
will be less liable to the charge of perversion and misrep^ 
resentatlon. 

By this means, also, their mutual prejudices will be 
diminished; their Christian love increased; they will 
come to feel a deeper interest in each others welfare ; and 
the spirit of sectarianism — that demon of all others the 
most difficult to be ejected — will graduidly lose its power. 

In short, by such intercourse and fellowship, Christians 
of different denominations manifest to the world, their 
essential unity. They contradict the scandal, so often 
poured upon them, that they are broken up into innumer- 
able divisions, which do nothing but bite and devour one 
another. They manifest (what is true) that the differ- 
ences among evangelical Christians are much less than 
is commonly supposed ; that, in the most important res- 
pects, they are one ; and that they can and will exert a 
united influence in promoting the cause of Christ, and 
hastening its predicted triumphs in the earth. 

It has been objected, that by holding fellowship with 

Christians of other denominations, we become the abettors 

of their errors. But this, I think, is not the case. There 

are two views to be taken of this matter ; and two distinct 

24 
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manifesUtions to be made* In the first place, between 
the members and ministers of the several evangelical 
denominations, there are honest diferenees of apinian ; 
and this fact is to be suitably manifested. Again, they 
are united in all the essential principles of religion. Here 
is another important fact ; and Uiis, like the fcff mer, is to be 
saitably manifested. The first manifestation is made, in 
their separate organizaticms; in their being and continuing 
different denominations ; and in the discussions which are 
occasionally had of their respective points of difference. 
The second manifestati<MEi is made, in their maintaining, 
so far as this can be done consistently and prc^rly, 
Christian fellowship. Were it not for this fellowship, 
there would be a manifestation only of their differences; 
which would be but a partial exhibition of the truth. So 
on the other hand, were it not for their separate organi- 
xation and discussions, there would be a covering tip of 
their differences, which would be equally far firom a full 
and honest manifestation of the truth. But by their con- 
tinuing to worship as different denominations, and yet 
holding fellowship one with another; so far from abetting 
one another's errors, they show forth to the world the 
honest truth respecting themselves. AU around them see 
and know, that they are not united in every thing, but 
that they are united in many things ; that they differ in 
unessential points, but are agreed in whatever is essential 
to piety and godliness ; and thus the real facts of the 
ease, one way and the other, are honestly exhibited to the 
world. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether evangelical 
ministers of different denominations ought puUicly to 
discuss their several peculiarities ; whether it would not 
be better to drop them, to conceal them, to. bury them 
Ibrever out of sight. — ^In reply to thb I would observe, 
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tbat there has been enough, and more than enough, of *. 
angry discussion, of special pleading, of arguing, not for [ 
truth, but for victory. It is high time that discussions of 
this sort — that reproach, and retort, and sectarian wrang- 
ling, were forever done away. I would farther remark, 
that the differences among Christians should not be dis^ 
proportionately discussed — ^beyond their importance— to 
the neglect of the weightier matters of the goq>el. But 
that these peculiarities should be kept out of sight, and 
no more be heard of, seems to me undesirable. How is 
the truth ever to be elicited, and Christians come to see 
eye to eye, but by inquiry and discussion 1 Besides, the 
discussion of differences, if pursued in a proper i^irit and 
for the right end, is not unfavorable to Christian progress, 
and need be no interruption of mutual love. Christians 
ought to be able to discuss their differences in a spirit of 
candor, affection and forbearance ; and when they come 
to be examined in this way, the probability is that they 
will ere long terminate. 

The. inquiry is often suggested, whether direct efforts 
ought not to be made, to put an end to all differences 
among evangelical Christians, and unite them under one 
name, and in one general denomination. — Much that 
might be said in answer to this inquiry has been already 
anticipated. A. forced nmotk obviously would be to no 
purpose ; and neither would a hollow, hypocritical union. 
And my own opinion is, that any direct efibrts to this end 
would be very likely to defeat themselves. More can be 
done, probably, by indirect efforts ; — ^by making the di£> 
ferent denmninations better acquainted — ^by bringing them 
into a closer fellowship— by removing misapprehension— 
by disarming prejudice — ^by leading them to discuss their 
differences with nuM'e candor and kindness— by awaken- 
ing a mutual interest and love. It will be the part of 
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wise men to take the world as it in, and make it as much 
better as they can. And probably the more important 
inquiry for Christians at this day is, How shall we get 
along with our several denominations, so as to have the 
least friction, and the most of hearty, effective co-opera- 
tion ; rather than this. How shall we put an end, in the 
shcHtest time, to all differences among evangelical Chris- 
tians, and unite them in one general denomination? 
The former of these questions is one of great importance, 
as it stands related to the comfort and edification of Chris- 
tians, and to the advancement of Christ's kingdom in the 
earth. And probably the best answer to this question 
I would be really the best answer to the other ; the indirect 
method being more expeditious than the direct, for bring- 
ing about a general and perfect union among the people 
of God. 

I close with a single additional remark. The duties of 
pastors in regard to other denominations are compara- 
tively easy in large cities, or in places where the popula- 
tion is considerable; where each has room enough in 
which to operate freely, without interfering with his 
neighbor. Under such circumstances, the sectarian feel- 
ing scarcely shows itself, and one might almost suspect 
that it did not exist. It is in our country towns, and 
«naller villages, nearly all of which are more or less divi- 
ded, that the duties which have been inculcated will be 
found most difficult to be performed. In these latter 
plaoes, the societies are, for the most part, small ; every 
individual is c<Mnmitted, and counted, and is thought to 
be of importance somewhere ; changes cannot take place 
^ without exciting unpleasant feelings, and leading to 
unprofitable conversation; ministers are sus^[>ected and 
closely watched ; and to prpceed affectionately and har- 
monioudy under such circumstances, *' giving none 
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offence, neither to Jew or Gentile, or to the church of 
God," is no easy matter. And yet the faithful pastor will 
endeavor to do his duty. He will need wisdom from 
above, and he will earnestly seek it. He will be more 
afraid of doing wrong than of suffering wrong. He will 
spurn all seeming advantages which can be gained only by 
underhanded measures, and commit himself and his way 
to the Lord. 

May the great Head of the church raise up many such 
pastors, and send them into his vineyard; and may 
the breaches which have so long disturbed and disfigured 
the church of Christ be speedily and forever healed. 



24» 
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rA« .PMtor«> Aitiet to JUMM{f— to the body, and the foul. Tempennee. Care of 
health. CattiTation of the intellect, the oonaclence, and the heart. Self- 
aia m faMrt i o n , watchflilneee, lelf-eontrol, dec 

Evert individual is charged with important duties, not 
only to his Creator and his fellow creatures, but to Atm- 
$€\f. This class of duties is binding Equally upon minis- 
ters, as upon others ; and the consequences of neglecting 
them on the part of ministers are even more disastrous, 
than in the case of any other men whatever. Accord- 
ingly ministers are repeatedly and solemnly called to the 
performance of these duties, in the holy Scriptures. 
<' Take heed unto thyself, and to thy doctrine.'' '' Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers." 

It is my purpose, in this Lecture, to point out some of 
the duties which the pastor owes to himself, and to urge 
the importance of a faithful discharge of them. This is 
the more necessary, because pastors have many induce- 
ments, and some that are peculiar to themselves, to 
neglect the class of duties of which I here speak. Being 
so much occupied with the externals of religion, or with 
things external to themselves, they are liable to forget, or 
to overlook, their own deep personal interest in the sub- 
ject. Being so continually engaged in ministering to the 
souls of others, they are in great danger of neglecting 
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their own. Many a minister has had occasion to lament, 
in bitterness of spirit, " They made me a keeper of the 
vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I not kept" 

The duties which ministers owe themselves may be 
considered under two divisions; the one relating to the 
body, and the other to the soul. Their duties to the 
body are of an important character, and are set forth with 
sufficient clearness in the sacred volume. They are not, 
like some religionists in other ages, to undervalue and 
neglect the body. They are not to regard it as the prison 
and corrupter of the soul, and under this impression to 
deform and macerate it, and practise upon it all kinds of 
^austerities. Such practices, though entered upon as 
having great merit, are in reality great sins ; — grievous 
offences against both our Creator and ourselves. The 
body, though but the habitation of the soul, and of course 
inferior to it, is yet a noble structure — a wonderful struc- 
ture — indispensable to our very existence in this world, 
and-akogether worthy of its Creator. 

It is not to be disguised, however, that the body, 
through the force of indwelling corruption, becomes often 
the seducer and tempter of the soul, and needs to be 
guarded with a sleepless vigilance. To some men in par- 
ticular, the bodily appetites, ever clamorous for indul- 
gence, are among their most powerful temptations to sin. 
Even the great Apostle of the Gentiles found it necessary 
to *' keep under bis body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest, having preached to others, he himself should be a 
east-away." The Apostle Peter also exhorts his brethren 
to *' abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul." Temperance, which is a duty insisted on in the 
Scriptures, and expressly enjoined on the ministers of 
Christ, is one which has respect primarily (though not 
excIoBively) to the body. Those given to intemperance, 
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whether in eating or drinking, are chargeable, in the first 
instance, with abusing and corrupting the body, and 
through it with debasing and ruining the soul. 

Christians are instructed in the Scriptures to regard 
their bodies as temples of the Holy Spirit, and to, pre- 
serve them as such in all purity and honor. They are to 
" present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and accepta- 
ble unto God, which is their reasonable service ;" and are 
to " glorify God, in their bodies and in their spirits, whicb 
are God's." The duties here enjoined, which are incum- 
bent upon all Christians, and upon all men, I hardly need 
say are specially binding upon the ministers of Christ. 
God *^ will be sanctified in them that come near him, and 
before all the people will he be glorified." It was among 
the canons of his ancient church, '^ Be ye clean, that bear 
the vessels of the Lord." Is. 52 : II. 

It is a duty which ministers owe to themselves, and 
which has respect primarily to the body, to take care of 
their health. This is partly involved in what has been 
already said ; but the great importance of the subject 
requires that it be dwelt upon more specifically and fiilly. 
A feeble, sickly, run down minister, however good may 
be his intentions, must of necessity be inefficient. He 
will be able to do but little for his people. He will find 
himself fettered and embarrassed in all his attempts to do 
them good. And it will be easy for a minister who neg- 
lects the proper precautions, to render himself feeble and 
sickly. Indeed, he will speedily and inevitably do it. 
Nature has prescribed rules in respect to this matter — 
rules relating to diet, exercise, exposure, study — which 
she will not permit us to violate with impunity. And he 
who carelessly, needlessly violates them, becomes not only 
a sufferer, but a sinner. He throws away that which God 
has entrusted to his hands, and which he is bound, so far 
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As possible, to preserve, and wholly to consecrate to the 
service of the gospel. 

It is no part of! my present object to prescribe rules for 
the preservation of health. Indeed, it is not likely that 
the same rules, (unless it be those of a very general char- 
acter) would in all cases apply. Every man, who knows 
enough to be a minister of Christ, will soon learn how to 
take care of himself; and every good man will feel under 
obligations to doit, not only for his own sake, but for 
that of the church. He will do what he can to preserve 
a sound mind in a sound body, that so he may, with the 
greater efficency, devote himself to the service of Christ 
and his people. 

But ministers owe something to their minds, as well as 
their bodies ; and it is time that we turn to this largest 
and most important class of their personal duties. 

They are under obligaticms, first of all, to cultivate and 
improve their minds. They are to labor assiduously, by 
reading and reflection, by study and research, to store 
their minds with heavenly truth, that so they may be able 
to instruct and profit others. The drafts upon the 
resources of a minister, in the ordinary labors of the 
parish and pulpit, are so incessant and so great, that no 
amount of. preparatory education wiU suffice him but a 
little while. His reservoir, at the outset, may be great 
and fiill, but the streams perpetually issuing from it will 
soon exhaust it, unless streams of equal magnitude are 
running in. The itinerant preacher may flourish about, 
with his little budget of sermons, and with less study ; 
but to the settled pastor there is no alternative. He must 
read and reflect, he must store and discipline his mind, 
or he must inevitably run otf^ as a preacher, and come to 
nothing. 

There is another reason why a minister must study 
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closely and systematically, if he would accomplish much 
in the service of Christ. His intellectual machinery 
must be kept bright with use if it is expected to run well. 
It must be kept wound up and in order ^ if it is to run at 
all. Let it become rusty by disuse, and run down by 
neglect (and it will soon fall into this state, if disused 
and neglected) and so far as intellectual power is con- 
cerned, the man is gone. He can do little or nothing, 
intellectually, to interest his people, or to advance the 
cause of truth. He may be a good man, and may desire 
to do a great deal of good in the church and world ; 
but this is no longer in his power. He might almost as 
well study without any mind, as with a mind unfurnished, 
undisciplined, and unfitted by neglect for vigorous and 
continuous exertion. 

In discharging his duties to himself, every minister is 
bound to look well to his conscience, -This implies three 
things ; viz : that his conscience be duly enlightened, 
that it be preserved sensitive and tender, and that it be 
faithfully consulted and obeyed. In the first place, let 
the minister see to it that his conscience is enlightened. 
It needs light. It needs the true light. It can no more 
discover moral truth in the dark, and accurately decide 
moral questions, than the understanding can discover 
intellectual truth, and decide questions in metaphysics. 
There can hardly be a more dangerous companion for a 
minister of the goe^l, than a wrongly instructed^ mis* 
guided conscience. It is dangerous^ because it is always 
with him, and because it will lead him continually and 
conscientiously astray. Some of the most mischievous 
men in the church, at the present time, and altogether 
the most difficult to be dealt with, are those who are 
conscientiously in the wrong. They think they are in 
the right, and cannot be beat out of it. They feel con* 
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scteHce-hmmd to the course they are pursuing. And yet 
they are, all the while, doing more hurt than good, and 
making trouble for their wiser brethren. 

But the conscience of a minister should be not only 
enlightened, but tender. It should be in a situation to 
feel, and feel deeply, the force of moral obligation. It 
should be in a situation to smile complacently, and diffuse 
the peace of heaven through the soul, in the act of doing 
right; and when wronged and violated, to fill it with 
remorse and anguish. In tenderness of sensibility, it 
should be like the delicate eyeball, on which the least 
mote is sufficient to inflict a pang, and draw forth a tear. 
Such a conscience should be assiduously cultivated ; and 
when once attained, it is an engine of great power. It 
holds the man firmly to the path of conscious rectitude, 
and renders him all but invincible to the shafts and 
seductions of the Wicked One. 

But conscience, however enlightened and cultivated, 
will be of little importance to us unless consulted— ^m^A- 
Jnily consulted. And here is a point where we are 
exceedingly liable to fail. Many fail here, because they 
substitute and consult something else, in place of con- 
science. They set up their interests, their prejudices^ 
their party feelings, their perverse wills, . or something 
equally improper, and honor it with the name of con- 
science, and appeal to it as the arbiter of right and wrong. 
No wonder they come to strange and perverse conclusions. 
This seems to have been the case with Paul, while a 
persecutor of the church. He had taken counsel of his 
prejudices and party zeal, rather than of his conscience ; 
and so he *' verily thought within himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth." 

In all important matters that are at all doubtful, we 
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should give conscience time and opportunity to gather 
light, and form a decision, previous to action. We should 
strictly fdlow its dictates in the inoment of action. We 
should candidly review the case, when past, that con- 
science may be fully satisfied, and that its smile of 
approbaticMi may be freely bestowed. In this way, we may 
have peace of conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost It 
is in this way, too, that conscience can best be cultivated, 
and preserved in a state to do its office, and to do it well. 
It is obviously the duty of every minister — a duly which 
he owes to his own soul — to secure, by the methods here 
pointed out, an enlightened, a tender, and a faithful 
conscience. 

But the point of all others the most important to be 
cared for, by every minister of Christ, is his heart. This 
is the great centre of motion. This, in a moral view, 
constitutes the man, '^ As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he." Let the heart, then, be kept *^ with all dili- 
gence, since out of it are the issues of life." 

The due care and keeping of the heart involve several 
specific duties ; and first, that of self-examination. This 
is repeatedly and earnestly enjoined upon us in the Scrip- 
tures. It is rendered necessary by the fact, that ** the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and" (in its state of 
nature) '' desperately wicked." It often seems to its pos- 
sessor to be much better than it is. It puts on appearan- 
ces that are not justified by the readity. 

Our moral affections are of different classes ; some of 
which may be said to lie deeper in the soul than others. 
Of these, the interior are the more important ; as they 
constitute the secret springs of action — ^the hidden source, 
firom which every thing of a moral nature, without and 
above them, flows. These secret sources require to be 
closely and prayerfully searched out. No person cian be 
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said to know himwify until he has come to the knowledge 
of these. They often constitute a hidden world of 
iniquity, of which the possessor is entirely ignorant until 
he has explored them. 

But our hearts require scrutiny, not only from the ftct 
that the interior affections are often concealed, hut 
because those which are more obvious are c<Hitinually 
assuming false appearances. Every grace of the Chris^ 
tian may be supposed to have its counterfeit, which closely 
resembles it, though clearly and widely distinguishaUe 
from it. There is a selfish love, as well as a holy love ; 
a selfish repentance, as well as a holy repentance ; a 
selfish faith, hope and joy, as well as those which are holy 
and acceptable in the sight of God. This being the case, 
unless we practise habitual self-examination, locking 
closely into the heart, and into the depths of it, that we 
may discover what is there, and comparing every thing 
with the standard of God's word ; we are liable to be con- 
tinually and fatally deceived. We shall think we are 
something, when we are nothing, and please ourselves 
with a name to live, when we are dead. 

It is important that we have seasons for self-examina* 
tion, as well as for devotion, when the work b to be taken 
up thoroughly and systematically. It is still more impor« 
tant^ perhaps, that we form the habit, while occupied in 
the ordinary pursuits of life, of keeping an eye upon our 
hearts, and noting the developments which are there 
made. In these unguarded moments, the secrets of the 
heart will be more likely to show themselves, than when 
we sit down, in a formal manner, to search for them. 
But it is of all things most important, that we accompany 
all these efforts at self-examination, with earnest prayer. 
For it is the prerogative of God, after all, to search the 
heart and try the reins. He only is competent to search 
25 
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it to the bottom, and know infallibly what is there. We 
owe it to onrselvesy therefore— <to oar own personal inter- 
est and safety — to pray as the Psalmist did, ** Search me, 
OGod, and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting*" 

Another duty of the minister, involved in the more gen- 
eral one of keeping his heart, is that of watchfulness. 
This, like the former, is an oil-enjoined. duty of the Scrip- 
tures. " Waich, therefore, in all things." " Be ye, 
therefore, sober, and watch unio prater" " What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, w€Uch" The necessity for this duty 
lies in the fact, that our truant hearts are continually bent 
on going astray, and unless closely watched, un/? certainly 
go astray, and take us with them. We can have no secu- 
rity in trusting to our own hearts. " He that trusteth his 
own heart is a fool." Our thoughts, our affections, our 
desires, must be closely watched, or they will wander far 
from God — too far to be reclaimed without bitterness and 
sorrow. 

There is still another reason for incessant watchfulness. 
We have a sleepless adversary, who is ever watching us, 
and who, if he finds us off our guard, will make the most 
of his opportunity to decoy and injure us. This adver- 
sary i&one of great sobtilty and power, and the more to 
be dreaded because he is an enemy in die dark. He sees 
uSf when we do not see him ; knows all our weak sides 
and exposed points; and will be sure to assail us when 
ttsd where he can accomplish hi^ malicious purpose 
against us to the best advantage. In the presence of such 
an adversary, it is madness for any Christian, and mor« 
especially for any minister of the gospel, to fall asleep. 

Still another duty which the minister is to perform in 
respect to his beartr— and by this I mean his new heart. 
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his holy affections — ^is that of cultivating them. All the 
graces of the Christian shoald be assiduously cultivated, 
that they may not only exist, but fiourish in the soul — 
that he may grow not only in knowledge, but in grace. 
The heart should be cultivated not less, certainly, than 
the understanding; and the means of culture, and the 
methods of it, are as sure in the former case, as in the 
latter. And the consequences of neglect are even more 
disastrous. A man may neglect his understanding, and 
yet not utterly lose his soul ; but if the heart is neglected 
and suffered to lie waste— if, like the field of the slothful, 
this is " grown dl over with thorns, and covered with 
nettles, and the stone wall thereof is broken down ;*' there 
is then no redeeming property left. The more a man 
knows, in this case, the worse it may be for him. The 
higher he is exalted, in point of intellectual cultivation 
and power, the greater will be his fall, and the deeper his 
ruin. 

The cultivation and growth of holy affections, on the 
part of a minister, will give interest to all his public per- 
formances, and raider them easy to himself. His prayers 
will be something more than a form of words. There 
will be heart in them — a warm and a full heart ; and they 
will be sure to awaken sympathy, and draw forth corres- 
ponding emotions, in the hearts of others. The same 
will be true of his preaching, his conversation, his Chris* 
tian example, his various duties in the study, in the closet, 
in his family,' and before the world. These will all be 
easy to himself, because they flow forth from the abun- 
dance of his heart. At the same time, he will have the 
surest gnmraiitee, that they will be acceptable and profitft- 
Me to the people of God. 

Of the means of cultivating holy alfectimis I need not 
BOW speak at length. They tf e, in general, the means of 
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gracti^ — ^those which God has appointed for this very pur- 
pose; and which he will not suffer to be faithfully used in 
vain. Let the minister accustom himself often to study 
his Bible and other religious books, not critically, but 
devotionally ; let him, in the same spirit, go to the relig- 
ious meeting, to the house of God, and to the Lord's 
table; let his conversation with Christian friends be, for 
the most part, spiritual, devotional, experimental ; above 
all, let him have much communion with God in secret ; 
and his soul will become like a watered garden ; his graces 
will spring up and flourish ; he will be preparing, in the 
best manner possible, for the faithful and successful 
discharge of his duties here, and for the crown of right- 
eousness to be bestowed hereafter. 

I have dwelt the longer on those duties whibh have a 
more immediate reject to the heart, because of their 
paramount, indispensable importance. Unless these are 
performed, nothing is performed as it should be. Where 
these are n^lected, every thing else is as the sounding 
brass and the tinkling symbol. 

Other duties which the minister of the gospel owes to 
himself, may be classed under the general head of self- 
government. In the largest sense of the term, this 
involves the whole range of mental and moral discipline. 
The man who has a perfect control of himself will be able 
to direct his thoughts very much at will; to give his 
attention to a subject, or withhold it, according to his 
pleasure. He will be able, also, to ctnitrol his feelings, 
and all his mental exercises and affections, according to 
the laws which God has given. Such a degree of sel^ 
government, viewed both in its intdJlectual and moral 
bearings; is indeed a mighty achievemeiit. It renders 
him who has attained to it but little lower than the angels. 

The term sd%overnraait, is often used, however, in « 
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more restricted sense; inclading a due control of the 
appetites and passi&nsy and also of that little member, the 
tongue. Of the importance of keeping the bodily appe- 
tites under a due regulation and control, I have already 
spoken. No one who, in the matter of self-government, 
has not proceeded as far as this — and this, under all 
circumstances, is no slight attainment— ought to regard 
himself as called or qualified to go into the ministry. 

To be able to control out ptissians is a still higher 
achievement than that which has respect merely to the 
appetites. *' He that is slow to anger," says Solomon, 
** is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city." And again ; " He that hath 
no rule over his oum spirit, is like a city that is broken 
down and without walls." How deplorable to see, a min- 
ister of the meek and lowly Jesus in this predicament ! 
Having no rule over his own spirit ! Ready to fly in a 
passion on the least supposed neglect or aflront, and mal* 
treat and abuse those whom he is bound to love, and to 
whom he ought to be an example ! Surely such a minis- 
ter hath need to learn again what be the first principles of 
that holy religion which he professes to teach. 

A want of control over the passions is almost invariably 
connected with that of the other particular to which I 
referred^an inability to govern the tongue. Inflamed 
passion will find vent somewhere ; and it usually finds it 
in violent, reproachful, and bitter words. You all know 
bow pointedly such a habit is condemned in the Bible^ 
and how totally inconsistent it is with the character of a 
minister of Christ In enumerating the characteristics 
of a good pastor or bishop, Paul says expressly, '^not soon 
f^ffj 9" ** ^^ ft brawler." James sets forth, in the most 
pointed and solemn manner, the evils of the ungovemed 
tongue. " It is a fire ; a world of iniquity." "It is an 
25» 
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unruly evil, full of deadly pmson." '* It defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature, and 
is set on fire of hell." " If any man among you seem to 
be religious, and bridleth not his tongue — that man's 
religion is vain." 

Self-government, in the sense in which we herei.usethe 
term is ordinarily very much the result of habit. A per- 
son whose disposition is naturally mild, by yielding to his 
passions, and giving license to his tongue, will become, 
in a little time, fiery, wrathful, boisterous, and profane. 
Whereas an individual of the opposite spirit, by habitual 
watchfulness and restraint, may conquer the infelicities of 
his natural temperament, and become mild, gentle, and 
agreeable. Each victory he gains will render the next 
more easy ; and the second will make the third more easy 
still ; till the enemy is finally vanquished, and the prize is 
won. And to the minister of Christ-rto the youthful 
candidate for the ministry — ^this is an inestimable prize. 
Without it — admitting the possibility of his piety, and his 
general good intentions — ^he will be likely to do more 
hurt than good. While the possession of it will heighten 
the value of all his other good qualifications, whether of 
mind or heart, and render them more effective in the 
service of his Lord and Master. 

I might dwell at much greater length upon that class of 
duties of which I have spoken — ^the duties which a minis- 
ter owes to himself. Indeed, in the largest sense of the 
phrase, every duty devolving on him might be brought 
into this class : Since every duty is a personal blessing 
to him that performs it ; while he who sins against God, 
in any way, *' wrongeth his own soul." The duties of 
which I have spoken are among the more obvious of the 
class to which they belong. And every one must see 
that they are of the highest importance ; — important to 
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ike mioister personally, as to any other man ; but more 
especially important to him on account of his station, 
his office, and the influence he is to exert upon the 
church and the world. How is it possible for a person, 
holding such an office, and exerting such an influence, to 
be careless and negligent in those duties which he owes 
to himself! How can he consent to exhibit such an exam- 
ple to the world ! And how can he think, if he does exhibit 
it, that the world will be benefitted by any thing he can 
say, in the cause of religion, or even of virtue? The 
Lord, in mercy, deliver his church from such intruders 
into the sacred office ! The Lord strengthen and assist 
all who sustain this office, and all those who are aspiring 
to it, to be faithful in the duties which they owe to them- 
selves ; — to their bodies, and their souls ; to their under- 
standings, their consciences, and more especially to their 
hearts ! The Lord aid them by his Spirit in all their 
endeavors to examine themselves ; to govern themselves \ 
to set a watch over their own hearts ; and to nourish and 
cherish all those graces and virtues which go to consti- 
tute and adorn the Christian character. So shall they be 
good ministers of Jesus Christ ;— -ornaments to their pro- 
fession — blessings in the world — accepted of their Divine 
Master here — and prepared for his glorious presence and 
kingdom hereafler; Amen. 
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A mmiaUr^s dvJtiet to hia family. Should have a family. Choice of a com- 
panion. Duties to cbildren. Motives to be faithful in the discharge of 
parental duties. 

It is assumed in the discussion on which we are now to 
enter, that, in ordinary circumstances, a pastor, a minis- 
ter of the gospel, should have a f amity. And this assump- 
tion, I have no doubt, is well founded. The family state 
is the natural state of man. It is that for which he was 
constituted and made. Accordingly, we find marriage 
instituted, and the family relation established, in the Very 
morning of our existence as a race. It follows, that Ihose 
who pass through the ordinary course of life without 
families, place themselves, or are placed by circumstan- 
ces, in an unnatural position. And this accounts for it 
that, in most instances, such persons come to be distin- 
guished by peculiarities ; and by such peculiarities as, in 
a minister of Christ, would serve to render him less 
agreeable, and might even go to impair his usefulness. 

It is obvious, too, that in order to the best effect of his 
labors, a minister must be (what he is expressly required 
to be) an example to his flock. He is to be an example 
to them in all points, so far as his circumstances and 
theirs are in any degree alike. He is to be an example 
to them, as the head of a family ; and is to show them, 
not only by precept but by actual experiment, how a 
family should be regulated, and what a Christian family 
should be. If his example, in this respect, is of the right 
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character, it will add much weight to his public instruc- 
tions on the subject. He can preach now on the right 
training and education of children, without subjecting 
himself to the retort : * This is a matter of which you 
know nothing experimentally, and respecting which, of 
course, you have no right to speak.' 

The Apostles of our Saviour had not been long dead, 
when that predicted heresy, "forbidding to marry," 
•began to show itself in the church. Marriage began to 
be discountenanced, and celibacy was represented as a 
more holy state. The result was, that great numbers, of 
both sexes, refused to marry ; seclusion and other austeri- 
ties were introduced ; and the foundation was laid of that 
odious and monstrous system of monkery, which has con- 
tinued to our own times. It was thought specially 
important that the clergy should be unmarried men ; 
though celibacy was not rigidly enforced upon them, 
before the tenth or eleventh century. Since that period, 
every clergyman in the church of Rome, from the Pope 
-Idown to the l6west priest, has been under the necessity of 
remaining unmarried. And this single regulation has 
been a source of intolerable corruption in that church, 
and of untold abominations and miseries in the world. 

As might be expected, this odious, unnatural, corrupt- 
ing regulation is signally rebuked in the word of God. 
We are there told expressly, that ** marriage is honorable 
in ali;" — and, of course, in a clergyman. We there find 
that Peter, the falsely alleged founder and first bishop of 
Rome, and on whom most of the arrogant pretensions of 
modem Popery are made to rest, was a married man. It 
was Peter's wife's mother whom our Lord miraculously 
healed of a fever. Matt. 8 : 14. We find that several of 
the other Apostles (how many we know not) were also 
married ; and continued to live with their wives, as did 
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Peter with his, long after thej htd entered actively on 
the duties of the Apostleship. In his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Paul sajFS, " Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a unfty as well as other Apostles, and as the 
brethren of the Lord, and C^has" In his Epistles both 
to Timothy and Titus, Paul enjoins that the bishop or 
pastor should be '* the husband of one wife" I regard 
this injunction as requiring, not only that the bishop 
should have hut one wife, but that, in all ordinary cases, 
he should have one. Subsequent events have shown, that 
there was good reason for such an Apostolical canon ; 
and that the wanton disregarding of it, and setting it 
aside, has been followed by incalculable evils. It is fol- 
lowed with evils, I think, in nearly all cases, 1 have 
known some highly respectable ministers, who passed 
their lives in a state of celibacy. But I can hardly think 
of one, whose character would not have been obviously 
improved, and his usefulness increased, if, at a suitable* 
period, he had placed himself at the head of a family. 
If any exception is to be made, it is in the case of itine- 
rant ministers, who, like Paul and Timothy, have no 
settled home, and are not in circumstances to take the 
charge of a family, if they had <nie. Such, I have 
thought, may well be excused for not assuming responsi- 
bilities which they are not in circumstances to fulfil. 

But in all common cases, it is a settled point with me 
that the minister of Christ should have a family ; and that, 
at a suitable time, he should take the requisite steps for 
the accomplishment of this important object. He is to 
select some one, of suitable age, character, and qualifi- 
cations, to whom (if her ctMisent and that of friends can 
be gained) he may unite himself in the most tender and 
intimate relation of life. 

But let him enter upon this delicate matter with great 
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eircamspeelion^ and with earnest prajer : For in regard 
both to his r^utation, his comfort, and his usefulness, it 
is undoubtedly among the most important transactions of 
his life. " Who can find a virtuous woman ; for her 
price is above rubies 1 The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 
She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of his 
life." A good wife is an incalculable treasure to any one, 
but more especially to the minister of Christ. Instances 
are not unfrequent, where a very ordinary minister is 
made respectable and useful to a people, through a pro- 
tracted ministry, chiefly through the energy and influence 
of his wife. On the other hand, a minister must have 
more than the ordinary measure of talents and learning, 
piety and gifls, not to be utterly broken down and spqiled, 
through the influence of a weak, wasteful, meddlesome, 
and imprudent companion. ** House and riches are the 
-inheritance of fathers ; but a prudent wife is from the 
LordJ' I cannot too deeply impress upon those who hear 
me the importance of deliberation and wisdom, in regard 
to this matter. The question should be one of judgment, 
more than of fancy ; and should be decided, not from the 
impulse of a moment, but with due consideration, and in 
the fear of God. 

The Scriptures which, on all important subjects, are a 
light unto our feet, and a lamp unto pur path, have not left 
us in the dark in respect to this. They set forth abun* 
dantly the qualifications of the good wife ; and, of course^ 
the qualifications to be chiefly prized and sought for, in 
the choice of a wife. This Solomon has done, in repeated 
instances ; more especially in the last chapter of the book 
of Proverbs. This Paul has done in several of his Epis- 
tles. " She" (the good' wife) ** openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness. She 
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looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her childrea rise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her. Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all." Paul directs that the wives of deacons (and a for- 
tiori those of ministers) should be " grave, not slanderers, 
sober, faithful in all things." He instructs the aged 
women, '' that they be in behaviour as becometh holiness; 
not false accusers, not given to much wine, teachers of 
good things ; that they may teach the young women to be 
sober, discreet, chaste^ keepers at home, good, obedient 
to their husbands, that the word of God be not blas- 
phemed." The Apostle Peter exhorts Christian wives to 
*^ be in subjection to their own husbands ; that if any of 
them obey not the word, they may be won by the conver- 
sation of their wives, while they behold their chaste 
conversation, coupled with fear. Whose adorning," he 
adds, " let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of 
l^parel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of great price." 
In regard to thq qualifications here set forth, I have 
only to say, that they are not of my own prescribing. 
They are expressly enjoined in the book of God, and are 
of equal authority with any other part of that blessed 
book. And the more nearly any female under the goe^ 
conforms to them, the more truly Christian does she 
become in her deportment and character. And the more 
weight the youn^ minister (or any other man) attaches to 
these qualifications,, in selecting for himself a companion 
for life, the mare truly happy will he be in his choice, and 
the greater reason he will have to expect the blessing of 
God upon it 
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la the pMsages dbore qooted, tlie iaqpired writers lay 

BO stress on certain qualifications which, in the estima* 

tioB of some are of the greatest vahie ; such as beauty, 

wit, and brilliant perscMial accomplishments. They hare 

nothing to say in favor of these things ; though, to be 

sure, they say nothing against them. But the chief stress 

I ' ns laid, both negatively and positively, on other and more 

I important matters. The good wife, such as is suitable for 

\i a minister of Christ, must not be a slanderer, or false 

l' accuser, or contentious. She must not be given to wine, 

I or fond of external ornament and display. But she should 

he grave, sober, discreet, chaste, domestic and industrious 

in her habits, in behaviour as becometh godliness, faith** 

fid in all things. She is, of course, to be pious — to hare 

a good heart ; and to act this out consistently, in all the 

relations of life. She is to possess the ornament — the 

richest that any female on earth can possess — '^ the oma« 

ment of a meek and quiet i^irit ;" and is to consult the 

wishes and happiness of her husband, so far as this can 

be d€Hie without dbpleasing Christ. 

But I will not dwell longer on the qualifications of the 
pastor's wife. I have not intended to decide any thing of 
my own mind, but rather to digest and state what are the 
ehrious teachings of the inspired writers on the subject. 
We will now suppose the young minister to have passed 
through all the preliminary steps ; to have become not 
only a husband, but a parent ; and to .be established at 
the head of a family. What are some of the more im- 
portant duties which he owes to his family, and more 
especially to his children ? 

One of the first of these duties, according to my 
nnderstanding of the Scriptures, is to consecrate them to 
God in baptism. This is not the place to go into a dis- 
cussion of the propriety of infant baptism. Suffice it to 
26 
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gay, tliat I cdnttder the chordi of God aa tlie same, in 
every age, and bapdam as Iic4ding the same rel^ien to 
the Ghurch and its covenant now, that circumoieaon did 
under the former dispensaticm. Of course, I deem it as 
much the diity and die privilege of the Christian parent 
to bring his child to baptism, as it was of the Jewish 
parent to present his for circumcision* In this solemn 
rite, the Christian dedicates his child to God, and prom- 
ises to train it up for God ; and God promises on his part, 
to be the God, not only of the parent, but the child. " I 
will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee." 
Regarding the subject in this light, infant baptism cornea 
to be a solemn duty, and a precious privilege ; and, as I 
said, it is one of the Jirst duties which the parent is able 
to perform for his child. In regard to his own children, 
the pastor should perform it promptly and early , that he 
may be in this respect, as wdl as in others, an examj^e to 
his flock. 

It is the duty of the minister, as of every other parent, 
to provide for his family. This obligation is imposed by 
nature, and is felt, not only by every tribe of the human 
race, but by every species of the brute creation. Every 
where, the parent is taught to love its child, to care for it, 
and during the period of its helplessness, to make pro- 
vision for its wants. And this injunction of universal 
nature is clearly seconded by the voice of revelation. " If 
any provide not for his own, and especially ibr those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel."* 

The duty here inculcated does not imply, on the one 
hand, that wealth is to be lavished upon children; that 
their pride is to be pampered, and their fancies humored, 

* This injunction may have a primary respect to poor relatives and widows ; 
tat by necessary implication includes dependent cbildien. 
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to the injur J both of their bodies and souls. Neither on 

the other hand, does it bind the minister^ or any one else, 

I to the performance of impossibilities. The parent is to 

provide for his children, if he can. He is to do all that 

he can do, lawfully and honestly, to make a comfortable 

provision for their wants. This duty, I think is so imper- 

i atire, as to justify a minister in turning aside, either par- 

^ tially or wholly, from the calls of his profession, if pro- 

I vision for his family can be made in no other way. But 

when a minister has done all that he can do, and his 

household is still unprovided for, his responsibility, in the 

ease ceases, ^t passes from him, and rests upon others. 

I His family now come into the number of those who, as 

our Saviour says, we have ** always with us,'' and to whom 
the hand of Christian charity is to be kindly and liberally 

b extended. 

' Other duties of the minister to his family are those of 

instruction^ warnings counsel These should be com- 
menced early — as early as the infuit mind is capable of 

. receiving them ; and should be continued steadily, assid- 

uously, perseveringly. "And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them, when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up." 
Religious instruction should be imparted to children, in a 
way to be agreeable to them ; or at least, so as not to be 
disagreeable. It is possible to interest and please young 

I minds with instruction of this nature. And it is possi- 

ble so to present it — in such measure and manner, as to 
render it exceedingly r^ulsive and disgvstfuL 

It is the duty of the pastor, not only to instruct his 
children in the family, but to take them early to the house 
of God, and the Sabbath School, and place them under the 
•ppointed meuis of grace* TU» shoi^ be done^ not 
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(miy for the personal benefil of his children, but as an 
example to others. He can hardly expect other parents 
to discharge their duties m this respect, if he lives in the 
neglect of his. 

Another indispensable duty of the minister to his chil- 
dren, is that of government. This is much insisted on in 
the Scriptures, the Old Testament and the New ; and 
frequent instruction is given as to the manner in which it 
should be performed. The most important characteris- 
tics of family government are, that it should be kind and 
effectual. In the first place, it should be administered 
with uniform kindness. This is iiq>lied in a direction of 
the Apostle Paul— a direction so important in his estima- 
tion, as to be given more than once, in nearly the same 
words : ** Fathers, pr&voke not your children to anger, 
lest they be discouraged." If the government of a family 
is kind, it may be strict, and the respect and affection of 
«11 c<Hicemed shall bot thereby be diminished, but 
increased. But if it lack the attribute of kindness, 
neither respect nor affecticm will be secured. 

I have said that the government .of a family should be 
effectual. What I mean is, that the end of it — sub- 
ordinaticm, submission, obedience, must be attained. 
There should be, of course, no unnecessary severity; but 
just enough of it to secure the great end in view. 
Authority in the due regulation of a family is an indis- 
pensable qualification; and yet the exercise of naked 
authority should be, I think, as sparing as possible. Let 
every thing be done that can be, by reason, by counsel, 
by encouragement, by reward; but if nothing else will 
answer,---4f tire end can be attained in no other way ; 
there nnist be enough of authority in reserve to secure it, 
and to secure it promptly. Ai^liority can now come 
forth from its hiding place, and be effectual; and yet no 
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impression of unkindness be made. The subject of it, 
no less than the dispenser of it, shall see its necessity, 
and respect its exercise. 

It is a duty which ministers, as well as other men, owe 
to their children, to educate them for some laudable and 
useful employment. The minister need not educate all 
his sons, or any of them, for the sacred profession. He 
should not^ indeed, unless nature and grace shall have 
combined to qualify them for such an employment. It 
may not be best that he should give them even a liberal 
education. But it will be his duty, at a proper time, to 
select for them some profession, some useful employment, 
and afford them such an education as will best qualify 
them for the business in which they are to engage. They 
should by no means be suffered to grow up in indolence. 
They should not be left to arrive at the stature of men, 
with no fixed and definite plan or purpose of life before 
them. At a suitable age, I repeat, their tastes, their 
capacities, their circumstances should be consulted, and 
some corresponding employment should be selected ; — ^it 
may be one of the learned professions; it may be that of 
a merchant, mechanic, or farmer ; — and when the plan of 
life is formed, the course of education should be regula- 
ted accordingly. From the want of plan in regard to this 
matter,, much time and labor are often wasted, children 
become discouraged, and habits are formed of a most 
unfavorable if not of a positively corrupting character. 

It is an obvious duty of the minister to his children*^ 
to set before them an example of sobriety y of industry^ 
and of consistent piety. — ^The &rce of example, in all 
cases, is very great. The example of a pious, venerated 
Christian parent is all but omnipotent. The child must 
be hardened beyond the ordinary lot of fallen human 
nature, not to be influenced by it. But the greater the 
36* 
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influence of such example, the more important is it, that 
it all be exerted in the right direction. A principal 
reason why the example of ministers, and of other Chris- 
tian parents, is not more effective of good to their children, 
is, that it is so imperfect, inconstant, and often self- 
contradictorj. 

Every other duty which the minister can perform for 
his children, should be accompanied with earnest prayer. 
The work of training them up for God, so as to fulfil, in 
some good measure, baptismal obligations, is a great and 
arduous work. The more experience the Christian parent 
has in the matter, the more will he be sensible of this ; 
and the more he will feel the necessity of repairing often 
to the throne of grace for help. Abraham prayed for his 
first-born son, " O that Ishmael might live before thee !" 
Job presented burnt offerings for his children continually ; 
for he said, " It may be they have sinned, and cursed 
God in their hearts." Samuel was the child of many 
prayers, both before his birth and afterwards. And pious 
parents, in all ages, have prayed much for their children. 
They ever will pray much for them. Their feelings, as 
well as their obligations, impel them to this. Their duty 
can be discharged, and the blessing of God secured, in 
no other way. And they will pray not only for their 
children, but 2£^i7A them; that their little ones may have 
the benefit of their example in this respect, and may be 
themselves witnesses of the frequency and fervor with 
which their case is brought before God, and his blessing 
is supplicated on their behalf 

The motives to induce the pastor to be faithful to his 
children, are more and greater than I shall have time to 
present. I might speak of his love to his children, and of 
the desire he feels to see them pious, respectable, and 
useful in the world. I might dwell on his sc4emn cove- 
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nant engagements — ^those which were entered into when he 
consecrated his children to God, and which were publicly 
sealed in the waters of baptism. I might urge the prom* 
ises of God for his encouragement — promises made, and 
often repeated, under both dispensations. '^ I know 
Abraham, that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment." " He established a 
testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which 
he commanded our fathers that they should make them 
known unto their children, * * » * ^y^^^ ^^^^ 
might set their hope in God, and not forget the works of 
' God, hni keep, his commandments J* "Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it" But all these would be common motives — 
such as apply no more to the ministers of Christ, than to 
every other Christian parent. There are other induce- 
ments which are more strictly peculiar. — The minister 
should be specially faithful in his duties to his children, 
and in a particular manner to his sons, because he is net 
in the most favorable circumstances for the discharge of 
these duties. This is a consideration not sufficiently pon- 
dered, I fear, either by ministers or others. The farmer 
can take his sons with him to the field ; and so, in most 
cases, may the mechanic to his shop ; and keep them 
under his own eye, while engaged in the daily business of 
life. But not so the minister of Christ. He cannot take 
his sons with him into the study ; — at least, most minis- 
ters cannot do this. Nor can he take them with him in 
his parochial excursions from house to house. The con- 
sequence is, that they must be left at home, or kept at 
school ; and from the nature of the case, the latter cannot 
be done continuously. They soon arrive at an age when 
the mother cannot have them perpetually under her eye^ 
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and they are left too much at liberty. They are compar* 
atively exempt from parental inspection, at a period when 
they require its most vigilant exercise. 

The bare suggestion of this difficulty, which is a real 
one, should lead all those who are interested in it, whether 
directly or remotely, to be on their guard, and to use 
their best endeavors to overcome it. It cannot, perhaps, 
be wholly removed, but I think it may be overcome ; and 
every minister, who is a parent, will feel bound to exert 
himself to the utmost in reference to this matter. In his 
zeal to do good to others, and to advance the interests of 
Christ's kingdom in the world, his own family must not 
be neglected. 

Another reason for strict watchfulness and faithfulness 
on the part of ministers, in respect to the class of duties 
of which I have spoken, grows out of the fact that they 
are strictly watched. As they ought to be examples to 
their respective flocks, so their flocks expect that they 
win be examples. They look up to them as such. They 
watch them as such. And if they see gross negligence 
on the part of their minister, and palpable improprieties 
on the part of his children ; these are noted, and talked 
about, and unfavorable impressions are soon made. This is 
the reason, no doubt, for the unfounded assertion, so often 
uttered, that minister's children do not behave as well as 
other children. They are more watched than other chil- 
dren, and instances of misbehaviour are made the subject 
of more severe and extended remark. The consideration 
here suggested should induce all ministers to be very 
watchful and faithful in the discharge of the duties which 
they owe to their children. Their palpable failures (if 
they have any) will be noted by many eyes, and the repu-* 
tation both of themselves and their families will suffer. 

Nor will they suffer (miy in their reputation. Their 
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vsefulness will, in this way, be materially diminished. 
Their bad examples will be followed. They will be much 
more likely to be followed than their good ones. As 
they neglect their children, others will neglect theirs; and 
will appeal to them in justification of their conduct. 
Besides ; with what face can a minister preach on the 
faithful discharge of parental duties, when he is known to 
be palpably deficient in these duties himself? With what 
consistency can he urge others to the performance of 
duties, of which he is himself notoriously neglectful 1 

f need urge but another inducement to parental fidelity 
on the part of ministers, and this is the blessed results 
which will be likely to follow. I would not say that God 
has never seen fit to try a watchful, consistent, and faith* 
ful parent with ungodly children-^-children who hav^ 
been a disgrace both to themselves and to him. But such 
cases, I am persuaded, are very uncommon. They are 
so infrequent as not to be calculated on. God's promises^ 
in reference to this matter, mean something. His 
covenant with the faithful, believing parent is a solemn 
reality. He will be a God to him, and to his seed after 
him. 

Let, then, the parent trust in God. Let him commit 
his dear children to God, in solemn covenant, and go for- 
ward in the diligent and faithful discharge of duty, 
believing that he shall not pray and labor in vain. His 
children, he may hope, will be early converted. They will 
be an honor and a blessing to him, and blessings in the 
world. His own example, in this case, will be good ; and 
theirs will be good. The blessed results of his labors 
irill be felt at home, and abroad. They will be felt 
through his church and parish, and through the whole 
circle of his acquaintance. They will reach through 
time, and into eternity ; and will be gloriously realized in 
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heaven forever. O what a blessedness it will be to the 
Christian minister, not only to have great numbers of his 
people around him in heaven, but to see his own dear 
children there! To be able to approach the eternal 
throne and say, ** Here, Lord am I and the children which 
thou hast given me !" Shall not the prospect of such 
blessedness encourage every parent, and more especially 
every minister who sustains this relation, to take up all 
necessary crosses, to overcome all difficulties, and be 
faithful in the discharge of his duties to his children. 
These, he may be assured, are paramount duties. No 
degree of faithfulness or success in the discharge of 
other ministerial duties will avail as an excuse for the 
neglect of these. 



1 
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Pblitieal Duties of KiiiiMterfi The question of siiirrafe-M>f introducinf 
politics into tbe Pulpit— of political offices and bonora— of Clwplaincies, Ibc. 

Th£ pastor of a church is called to sustain important 
civil, as well as ecclesiastical relations. He is a member, 
not only of the church of Christ, but of the body politic. 
He is a citizen of the state and nation in which he resides, 
and shares in all the rights, privileges, and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. He has a common interest, too, with 
idl the citizens, in seeing the government sustained and 
the laWs administered. On the arm of government he 
depends for protection, in his person, his family, his 
reputation, his property. To the fostering care of the 
government he looks for countenance and encouragement, 
in the varied concerns and business of life. 

This being the case, it follows that the pastor, like 
every other man, has political duties devolving on him ; 
duties which he owes to the government under which he 
lives. These duties, though less sacred, perhaps; than 
those which relate more directly to God, are yet of a 
very important character. They are also attended, often, 
with peculiar difficulties; it being difficult to know, at 
times, what the duty is, or where the path of duty leads ; 
and difficult, at other times, when the duty is discovered, 
to go forward and perform it. It may be a painful, self- 
denying duty. He has many temptations to decline it ; 
and he needs strength, and courage, and principle, to go 
forward in the discharge of it, with an unfaltering step. 
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It is a mistake in ministers, as in other men, to consider 
their political and religious duties, as altogether distinct 
and separate. In some of their aspects these classes of 
duties art separate; but viewed in other relations and 
lights, they run quite together. Civil government is to 
be regarded, not as a device or expedient of man, but as 
an ordinance of heaven. ''The powers that be are 
ordained of God." In this view, subjection to civil 
authority, and a discharge of the various obligations it 
imposes, are to be regarded as duties which we owe to God. 

Then again, the manner in which civil government is 
administered has an important bearing on all the great 
interests of Christ's kingdom in the world. A tyrannical, 
oppressive, persecuting government, like that of Nero or 
Domitian, may do much to oppose and crush the king- 
dom of Christ. A weak, arbitrary, fluctuating govern- 
ment may do much to embarrass it. While a government 
wisely constituted and wisely administered, may be a great 
blessing to it. Kings may be nursing fathers, and queens 
nursing mothers to the church. 

It is this consideraticm chiefly, which, in the mind of 
the devout Christian, or Christian minister, gives interest 
and importance to the affairs of state. It is not that .this 
political party or that may predominate — it is not thai 
this course of measures or that (considered merely in a 
political point of view) may prevail, which most deeply 
engages his mind in the proceedings of gov^nment ; bat 
he inquires how these proceedings are likdy to bear on 
the kingdom of Christ. Are they to promote or retard 
this holy kingdom? Are they favorable or unfavorable 
to those precious interests which, of all others, lie near- 
est his heart % According as these questions are decided 
by the Christian minister, so will his feelings of interest 
rise or fall ; and so, if he is faithful, he will act. 
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But it is time that we come more directly to a consid^ 
eration of those duties, which the Christian pastor owes 
to the government under which he lives. Some of these 
are too obvious to require a prolonged discussion. He is, 
of course, to submit to that government, in all things 
lawful. He is to yield obedience to it, so far as he may, 
without contravening any of the direct commands of God. 
He is to bear its burthens with cheerfulness, and receive 
its privileges and blessings with thanksgiving to God. 
So long as civil government continue to answer, in any 
good degree, its end, he is not to harbor or countenance 
any designs against it ; and if, at any time, a revolution 
becomes indispensable, he is to attempt it with the least 
hazard and disturbance possible. 

I may further remark, that a Christian minister is not 
to become (perhaps under any circumstances— certainly 
not in ordinary circumstances) a heated and violent polit- 
ical partisan. He is not to be seen hzp-anguing the 
multitude at the caucus, or on the stump. He is not to 
be seen electioneering for this party, or for that. By such 
things, he almost invariably promotes alienation and con- 
tention among his people. He also degrades himself and 
his profession, and brings both into disrepute and 
contempt. 

Thus far, the course of the pastor, both as to what he 
is to do, and what to avoid, is . plain. There are other 
points of duty which have been thought less obvious, and 
which call for a more careful consideration. One of 
these has respect to the right of suffrage. Is it the duty 
of pastors to attend public meetings, and exercise this 
right? 

The very terms of this question imply (what is true) 
that ministers of the gospel have a right to vote, if they 
please. They have as good a right as any other class of 
27 
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citizens. They hvft ss much interest in having good 
rulers elected, as any persons in the community. They 
are as competent to judge of the qualifications of candi- 
dates as any others. They have ad perfect a right to cast 
their Tote, as any persons in the state ; and if they go to 
the polls, and exercise this right discreetly, according to the 
hest of their judgment, no one has any reason to complain* 

But it has been said, that though ministers have a right 
to vote, still, it may not be best for them, under all cir* 
cumstances, to exercise this right. Paul said, " All 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedi- 
ent.^' It may not be expedient for ministers, in particular 
circumstances, to cast their vote; and when not expedi- 
ent, it cannot be their duty. 

In considering the subject thus presented, I admit, that 
questions of duty and expediency oilen so run together, 
that we have no means of determining the former, but by 
deciding the latter. Wherever duty is plain, we must go 
forward and do it, whatever objections a seeming expe- 
diency may interpose. But the question of duty, oilen, 
is not plain. We cannot determine what our duty is. 
And we have no means of determining, but by looking 
around us, weighing circumstances, and ascertaining 
what, on the whole, may be for the best. — ^Now the ques- 
tion of going to the polls will oflen present itself to th/e 
conscientious minister in precisely this light. He knows 
he has a right to go, but this, of itself, does not satisfy 
him that it is his dtity to go. He has a natural right to 
do many things which he aught not to do^the doing of 
which would be both foolish and wrong. And he has no 
means of determining what his duty in the case may be, 
but by resolving it into a question of expediency. Is it 
best for me to go to the polls ? Under all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, will it be expedient? 
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As the decision of this question depends so mat^ially 
on circumstances, it will be impossible to lay down any 
rules by which it can be, in all cases, determined. The 
more material considerations that will be likely to have 
weight, one way and the other, are such as the following : 
Christians, in general, have a solemn dut^ to perform at 
the polls — a duty which they have many inducements to 
neglect, but which they can have no good excuse for neg* 
, lecting. To encourage them in the performance of this 

I? duty, they need the countenance and example of their 

f ministers. They want their pastors to go before them, 

and then it will be easy for them to follow. But if miii» 
isters will not go to the polls, their religious friends can 
hardly be expected to go ; and so the election of public 
officers will be turned over to political partisans — the 
thoughtless, the vicious, the violent, the unprincipled ; 
bad men will be elected ; and the best interests of the 
community — its moral and religious interests, will be left 
to suffer. 

On the other hand, a minister will sometimes find him« 
self between two opposing political parties. On either 
side are ranged, in cons^iderable numbers, his best friends^ 
his religious friends, the members of his church and 
parish. He is very sure that his vote will decide nothing, 
either way ; and that however he may cast it, feelings will 
be injured more or less ; alienation will be produced ; 
harm will be done, which it may not be easy to repair. 
To be sure, his friends have no right to blame him, if he 
votes against them ; but whether right or wrong, he is 
very sure they will blame him. He cannot see that any 
good is likely to come of his voting ; he fears that much 
evil may result from it ; and he seriously hesitates <hi the 
question of duty. 
The remarks here made may be sufficient to satisfy us, 
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that this question is not so easily settled as some have 
supposed. It must be determined, generally, in yiew of 
circumstances; and circumstances will be often such, 
that the conscientious pastor will find it not easy to satisfy 
himself in regard to his duty. As much as this should 
be said, however, that when his mind has become settled 
on the question — ^when the point of duty is clear ; let him 
dare to discharge it fearlessly, independently, without 
being swayed by the feelings or the opinions of others. 
When he seriously things it his duty to go to the polls, let 
him go boldly, but noiselessly, and deposit his vote. And 
when he thinks it his duty to stay away, let him dare to 
stay away. Let him act independently and conscien- 
tiously in what he does, seeking rather to please Qod than 
men, and to promote the interests of Christ's kingdom, 
rather than those of any political party; and he will be 
likely to secure, not only the favor of God, but the respect 
and confidence of all good men: 

Another question, on which the minds of ministers are 
sometimes tried, relates to the introducing of political 
subjects into, the pulpit. Is it their duty, under any cir- 
cumstances to do this, and to preach what are sometimes 
called political sermons 1 

The proper answer to this question (like that of almost 
every other) depends upon the manner in which it is to be 
understood. How much 4s meant by political subjects, 
2Ji^ political sermons 7 — That it is the duty of ministers 
to explain the nature and foundations of civil govern- 
ment, as resting, not on the mere will of the ruler, or the 
consent of the governed, but upon the institution of the 
great Creator, will not be questioned. Nor can it be 
questioned, that the preacher may properly define the 
province of civil government, so far, at least, as to pre- 
clude it from trenching upoin any of the positive 
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' eomffiands of God, or interfermg with i)ie rights of con- 

science. Nor will it be doubted that, within these limits, 
it is the duty of the minister to enforce obedience to '^ the 
powers that be;'' and that '^ not merely ibr wrath, but 
also for conscience' sake," or as a part of the duty which 
we owe to God. It must be permitted also to ministers, 
to preach upon the responsibilities of rulers, as well as of 
i subjects ; upon the duties of magistrates, as well as of 

^ citizens ; and more especially upon that class of duties 

which have a bearing on the religion and morals of a 
community. Preaching of this character was much xxuxe 
I common in the days of our fathers, than it is at present ; 

and I think with good effect. The duties of magistrates, 
in restraining the disorderly — in checking, discounter 
i nancing, and punishing vice and crime, are often difficult, 

I ' and always painful ; and they heed, sometimes, the prompts 

I ings of the pulpit. They need its encouragements and 

counsels. Discourses of this kind should be modesty kind, 
persuasive, conciliatory ; but when the occasion calls for 
them, they should be plain and earnest. They are a part 
of the duty which the minister of religion owes, not only 
to his country, but his God. 

It must be farther conceded, I think, to pastors, ii| 
watching over the religion and morals of the community, 
to touch upon those public measures which have a direct 
bearing upon these vital subjects. If any measure of 
government is proposed or carried, which is favorable and 
honorable to the morals of a community, the minister oi 
the sanctuary may properly refer to it, in language of com- 
' mendation. Or if measures of an opposite character are 
prc^osed or carried, it is equally proper that he should 
refer to them, in language of sorrow and rebuke. I see 
not how he can clear his conscience, as a faithful watch* 
i man on the towers of Zion, and do less than this, 

27» 
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• But all thtt has been here stated comes hx ^tH>rt of 
what is generally understood by political sermons. Is it 
proper for the pastor of a church to stand up in his pudpit 
as B, paHiieid partuan^ and enforce upon his people there 
(many of whom think differently from himself) his own 
views of party politics ? This has sometimes been done 
in our own country, and done within the last forty years ; 
but I must say that I regard it (under almost any circum- 
stances that can be conceived) as decidedly improper. 
It b a virtual desecration of the pulpit ; turning it aside 
from its grand and appropriate object, and converting it 
into an instrument for promoting secular, political ends. 
The minister who pursues this course is also chargeable 
with degrading his office and himself. He comes down 
from the high c^ce of the ambassador of Christ, assum- 
ing the character of the political demagogue, and taking 
his stand on the arena of political ' strife. By such 
preaching, he is moreover chargeable with maltreating his 
people, especially that part of them who differ in politics 
from himself They come to the sanctuary to hear the 
gospel — ^to receive the sincere milk of the word ; but he 
divides to them a very different portion. He takes 
advantage of his station, and of an opportunity when they 
can make no reply, to contradict and denounce their polit- 
ical opinions, and enforce his own. No wonder that they 
feel disappointed and displeased. No wonder they turn 
away from such a teacher, and place themselves under one 
who, they hope, will not so abuse his station and their 
trust. 

It is vain for ministers who pursue the course here 
described, to plead conscience as an excuse. Their con- 
sciences, they tell us, are burthened, and they must 
relieve them. Their consciences (so far as conscience 
has had any ihbg to do with the matter) must be strangely 
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misguided, or they never could have led them to sUch* 
conclusions ; and they have only to revert to the great, 
original, universal commission which Christ has left to all 
his ministers, '* Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature," to see that this commission has 
been transcended ; and that they have dared to publish, 
in the name of Jesus, the maxims, the watchwords of 
party strife. 

It has been made a question, whether it is right for 
ministers, under any circumstances, to accept of political 
promotion and office. This ministers have sometimes 
done — ^more frequently, I think, in some other denomina- 
tions than in our own. They have been representatives, 
senators, councillors, justices, and have had the epithet of 
honorable, as well as reverend, prefixed to their names. 

In answering the question here proposed, it must be 
borne in mind that every minister of the gospel is already 
in office — a high, holy, spiritual office — an office under 
the administration of King Jesus — an office which should 
take precedence of every other, as in point of importance 
it transcends every other. It is clear, therefore, that he 
should accept of no earthly office which is incompatible 
with this, or which in any way interferes with the faithful 
discharge of it. If a minister is unable to preach the 
gospel ; if from age, infirmity, or any other cause he has 
ceased to preach it, and no longer regards himself as an 
acting minister ; I see no objection to his accepting 
office, more than to any other man's doing the same. Or 
if there is any office which a pastor may hold, which will 
not take up his time, or take him from home, or in any 
way prejudice or interfere with his ministerial duties, 
there may be no objection to his accepting of such pro- 
motion. But to hold an office, which shall take him from 
his study, his family, his pulpit, his people, two or three 
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nioiiths, more or less, in a year, and shut him up in some 
hall of legislation, or confine him to the performance of 
mere political duties, I see not how any acting pastor or 
minister can consent. I see not how he can reconcile 
such a course with his ordination vows, and with the high 
obligations which he is under to Christ. He maj get an 
" Honorable" prefixed to his name, but he virtually 
degrades that name. He sacrifices the highest and holi- 
est office on earth, to one of mere secular dignity and 
duty. 

There are certain offices of a partial^ political charac- 
ter, which ministers, as such, are expected to sustain, and 
which, when called to it, they may sustain with propriety ; 
such as chaplaincies to courts, legislatures, and other 
regularly constituted political bodies. Such bodies have 
important duties to discharge, in which they ought to 
acknowledge God, and to seek his direction and blessing ; 
and if they are disposed to ask the assistance of minis- 
ters, their assistance should be cheerfully and devoutly 
rendered. 

There is another class of chaplaincies about which there 
has been some question ; I mean those connected with 
naval and military operations. The objection here lies 
against the operations themselves. It is assumed^ that all 
war, and everything preparatory or pertaining to it, is 
wrong; that there should be no ships of war, soldiers, 
army, or militia; and that for a minister to connect him- 
self with a regiment of soldiers, in the capacity of chap* 
lain, is to give countenance and encouragement to war, 
and thereby desecrate his sacred profession. 

I have not time here to go fully into this question of 
war ; nor is it necessary. After considerable reflection 
on the subject, the following points seem to me obvious : 

1. Civil government, including laws and penalties, is 
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«] institution of God. It is, of course, a wise and bener- 
oient institution, and one which ought to be sustained. 

2. Mere civil power cannot be relied on, in all cases, 
to sustain and enforce law, and execute its penalties on 
those who transgress. Combinations may be formed, and 
are formed, with a view to trample on the laws, and set 
them at defiance, which no mere civil authority is able to 
overcome. Hence, 

3. There is a necessity, if government is to be steadily 
and Brmly administered, that a military power should be 
provided somewhere, to sustain the civil authority, to 
enforce (if need be) its injunctions, and execute its 
penalties. In this view, I see no medium between the 
provision of an adequate military power, to be placed 
behind the civil, to be resorted to in case of emergency; 
and the ultra doctrines of non-resistance, and the utter 
pcostration of civil government. 

I might further insist upon the right and the necessity 
of military power, from the manifest right and frequent 
necessity oi self-defence. The law of self-protection and 
defence is one of the first laws of nature. With the 
means of self-defence, nature herself has furnished 
almost every animal and insect. To protect ourselves 
from injury we are furnished with instincts, which clearly 
teach the will of the Creator. But if the whole animate 
creation, from roan down to the meanest insect, is so 
constituted and furnished, as to seek to protect and defend 
itself; then surely g^wernmenis may defend themselves ; 
and they may lawfully provide themselves with the means 
of doing this. Nor is there anything in the Scriptures, 
properly interpreted, which goes to contradict this first 
great law of nature and reason. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that I do npt 
regard military power as inh^^itly und necessarily sinful. 
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It may be employed for sinful purposes, as it generally has 
been. It may be, as it often has been, dreadfully abused. 
But in itself, and in its proper use, I regard it as lawful 
and even necessary ; and hence a chaplaincy in connec- 
tion with it (unless when employed for purposes of 
aggression) I must regard as not incompatible with the 
ministerial profession and character. As to the desira- 
bleness of such a station, or the duty, under particular cir- 
cumstances, of entering into it, I here say nothing. I 
only say, that I see nothing in it inherently or necessarily 
sinful — ^nothing which an intelligent and faithful minister 
may not in conscience approve. 

I conclude this discussion, with suggesting, two oppo- 
site cautions ; both of which may, in particular cases, be 
needful. 

1. Let the minister of Christ beware how he becomes 
engrossed in politics. Every day's observation teaches 
us, that this is an exciting, engrossing subject. It is a 
dangerous subject for the Christian to be deeply concerned 
with, and more so for the Christian minister. Let him 
ever remember, that he is called to hitter and holier 
things ; that he is engaged in a great work, from which 
he cannot come down, to contest mere political questions, 
and enter the arena of political strife. 

2. On the other hand, let the minister of Christ be cau- 
tioned against undervaluing and neglecting his appropriate 
political duties. As I have said already, these are imports 
ant duties. They are duties which cannot be safely or 
properly passed over. The minister should make them 
so much his study, that he may understand them, and.be 
pepared intelligently and faithfully to perform them* 
And if, after all his study, he finds that he lacks wisdom, 
then " let him ask it of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, tmd upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.'' 
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Betpeet for tke Mhuttry, Is it greater or leai now, tlian formerly ? How retpecl 
may be foi'feited -, and how acquired, and retained. 

There is an impression abroad in the community, that 
ministers are far less respected now, than they were a 
century ago ; that both the office, and those who sustain 
it, have fallen into comparative disrepute. Whether thia 
impression is correct, or not, I shall not now undertake 
to decide. Certain it is, that the habit of feeling and 
mode of intercourse between pastor and people are mate- 
rially changed. Formerly, ministers were more distin- 
guished than they now are, by the peculiarities of their 
dress, and of their general appearance. They were less 
familiar and sociable with their people ; kept them at a 
greater distance ; and were regarded, often, with a degree 
of reverence bordering on fear. This kind of feeling, and 
the influence accompanying it, have in great measure 
passed away ; but they have given place to another kind 
of influence which may be equally strong, and which, as 
many think, is of greater value ; — the influence which 
one pious, intelligent, familiar, devoted friend may be 
supposed to possess over another. Minister and people < 
are accustomed to live together, now, on terms of inti- 
macy and equality. They associate freely, and without 
restraint. They confer together on topics of general 
interest, and, as occasion offers, afford mutual assistance 
and advice. The influence of the pastor (supposing him 
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to be what he should be) is not so much that of rever- 
ence, as that of confidence and love. As I said before, 
it is the influence which one pious, intelligent, devoted 
friend may be supposed to possess over another^ 

It is not to be disguised, however, that the state of the 
times is now very different from what it was a hundred 
years ago, and that influences have been long at work, 
tending to detract from the respect which was once paid 
to the ministers of Christ. 

The age in which we live is emphatically one of sdf- 
eomeeiL The means of popular education have been 
increased ; knowledge has been, to some extent, diffused ; 
and not a few have come into possession of that danger- 
ous thing — a little learning. The usual consequence of 
possessing but a little is, that men fancy they have a great 
ij^ — ^that they know almost every thing. In their own 
estimation, they become wiser than their religious teach- 
ers, and fail to render them that respect which the sacred 
office demands. 

Again, the number has greatly increased, within a hun- 
dred years, who cast off fear and restrain prayer ; who 
practically disregard religion ; who reject and impugn its 
essential doctrines, and have fallen into a state of virtual 
infidelity. They may not think or call themselves infi- 
dels ; but they care infidels so far as this, that the Holy 
Scr^>tures are held loosely, indefinitely ; the truths of 
religion have passed out of their mii^ds ; and the motives* 
the obligations resulting from these truths no longer bind 
them. Now it is not to be expected that such men will 
respect ministers, or religious institutions. In their . 
hearts, they despise both ; and their influence, so far as it 
goes, will be to bring both into contempt. 

Then a spirit of radicalism has, within a few years, 
been awakened in some parts of our country, which, 
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under the imposing name of reiatm, is assaying every 
thing sa(»red and holy, with the intent to crush it. It is 
h(»iorahle to Christian ministers that they have breasted 
and resisted this storm, and that so much of its fury has 
been spent upon them. And yet, in the estimation of 
some (aside from the fanatics) this circumstance is no 
honor to them, but matter rather of regret, if not of 
reproach. 

The multiplication of sects, within the last hundred 
years, has also had an efiect, in more ways than one, to 
diminish the respect which was formerly accorded to the 
sacred office. With some of these sects, learning forms 
no part of the necessary qualifications of the minister of 
Christ. The less learning the better, if a man can speak 
so as to be understood ; since the less he has learned in 
the ordinary way, the greater evidence he is supposed to 
furnish of being miraculously assisted by the Holy Ghost. 
As a natural consequence of such opinions, a vast many 
ignorant men have been sent forth and received as minis- 
ters ; men who, however worthy on other accounts, could 
have no particular claim to req>ect as teachers, and whose 
influence has tended to bring the ministry, in some quar- 
ters, into contempt. 

Of some of the sects, the ministers have not unfrequently 
been chargeable with something worse than ignorance. 
If the testimony of those who have long lived among them 
is to be believed, individuals are still acknowledged and 
received as ministers, who are known to be guilty of pal- 
pable immoralities. The disgrace of such instances, 
although it ought not in justice to extend beyond those 
who are directly or remotely implicated, yet actually does 
extend, in the minds of many, to the whole ministerial 
order. There are those who will have it that all minis- 
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ter0 are alike, only feme are more unfortunate than the 
rest, in having their failings exposed to public view. 

The multiplication of sects has also led to frequent 
aUercaiions and amtraotrsits among ministers ; all which 
has tended, in the estimation of some, to lower the credit 
of the ministerial <Mrder. 

But although there are circumstances connected with 
the times which must be regarded as unfavorable to min* 
isters, there are others of an opposite character. There 
never was a time, since the settlement of this country, 
when faithful ministers had more to do, or when their 
services were more necessary to those for whom they 
labor. Perhaps there never was a time, when their labors 
were more highly appreciated. By serious people, almost 
without an exception, the ministry is regarded as an insti- 
tution of God, and as indispensable to the best interests 
of man,— both as it respects this life, and that which is to 
come. Christians feel, every where, that the gospel of 
Christ, with its holy ordinances and sanctifying influen- 
ces—with its instructions, warnings, and restraints, is of 
great vahte to tkem; and that to be deprived of it, would 
be a grievous deprivation. 

It may be added, too, that the labors, of pious, devoted 
minsters were probably never more effUadous than they 
are at present Whether it be that they are more wise 
to win souls than the generations that have gone before 
them, or that the set time to favor Zion has more nearly 
come, or that both these suppositions are to be admitted 
as true, I will not undertake to say ; but thus much it is my 
privilege to say, that never, since the age of the Apostles, 
has the gospel been preached with greater power and 
with more signal success, than by the evangelical minis- 
try of this country, during the last fifty years. Revivals* 
of great interest and power have been of almost continual 
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occurrence ; converts have been multiplied by hundreds 
and thousands ; new churches have sprung up, and old 
ones have been increased and strengthened ; the word of 
the Lord has been magnified, and his name glorified. 
These things are matter of common notoriety, and should 
be matter of grateful acknowledgment. They are honor- 
able not only to the Divine word and Spirit, but to the 

[ Ckrisiicm minUtry, through the iustrumentality of which, 

p in great measure, they have been accomplished. 

\ It appears, on the whole, that notwithstanding any 

seeming infelicities of the times, ministers still have much 
encouragement to labor ; and may hope, if they are dis- 
creet and faithful, to enjoy all that respect, confidence, 
and influence, which they could reasonably desire. Like 
other men, in this free, republican country, they must be, 
ui^der God, the maker of their own fortunes. Others 
cannot give them respect, if their own conduct does not 
entitle tiiem to it. But if their characters and works are 
such as to command respect, others cannot permanently 
lake it from them. 

This being the case, it will be my object, in what 

: follows, to point out some of the ways in which ministers 

of the gospel may discredit and injure themselves, and 

* yjmi\j forfeit that respect which their ofiice and work 

jought ever to inspire. This being done, it will be easy to 
see how respect and confidence a^e to be acquired ; and 

• when acquired, how they can be retained. 

I hardly need remark, that respect may be forfeited, 

and certainly will be, and ought to be, by open immoral' 

' iiies. This is true of all men, whatever their calling and 

: condition in life. But it is specially true of one who 

undertakes to be a religious teacher. Religion is a sacred, 

* awful subject ; and the common sense of all men requires, 
that its professors, and much more its teachers, should be 
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holy and blameless in their lives. It is an honor to its in 
this country, that this demand is here more imperative 
and unyielding than, perhaps, in any other part of the 
world. An immoral minister cannot be rejected any 
where; but here he cannot be endured or tolerated. 
. Whatever his other qualifications may be ; whatever his 
rank and influence in society ; the moment the taint of 
immorality fastens on him, his character and standing as 
a minister are gone. The church loathes him, and spues 
him out of her mouth. At least, this is true in each of 
the great evangeUctd denominations. Nor is it easy for 
such a minister, however humble he may be, however 
thoroughly penitent and reformed, ever to be restored to 
his former standing. He may recover his standing as a 
member of the church, but to come back again into the 
ministry, and be received as he was before, is perhaps 
impossible. " A bishop must be blam^ess," ** of good 
behaviour," having ** a good report of them that are with- 
out." These canons of the Apostle are of great value. 
They seem to modify somewhat the general injunction, that 
we are to forgive a fdlen brother, as often as he repents. 
We are, indeed, to forgive and restore him as a Christian ; 
but sui^>ose he is an officer, a teacher in the church. 
Are we to reinstate him in his forfeited office? Are we 
to constitute him a teacher again, and restore him to that 
degree of respect and influence which, by transgression, 
he had lost ? This does not seem to me to be either 
scriptural or possible. I would not say that no minister, 
who had forfeited his office by immoralities, should ever 
be permitted to preach again. But he must come to the 
work, if he come to it at all, under peculiar^isadvan- 
tages. He must pursue it under disadvantages. His 
previous conduct cannot pass from his own memory. It 
cannot pass from the memory of others. If his Chris- 
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ttan brethren restive him, the worM will not ; nor can he 
expect to have that influence with them which he might 
have done, if he had not sinned.-^! say these things 
because they are true ; and because they are truths of 
great importance to be poured into the ears of gospel min* 
isters, and of those who are aspiring to the sacred office. 
Let them be, my young friends, for your instruction and 
warning. Let the effect of them be to induce great and 
continual circumspection. If you yield to temptation, 
and fall into scandalous sin, your prospects in respect to 
the ministry are not only clouded, but in all probabSity 
are gone forever. 

Nor is respect for the ministry forfeited merely by great 
and open immoralities. The same thing may be done, 
and mli be, by smaller delinquencies — indiscretions. 
And ministers, like other men of sober life, are more in 
danger under this head, than under the former. They 
are less likely to fall into open, scandalous vice, than they 
«re to wander slightly from the path of duty, this way or 
that, and glide into the indulgence of what are commonly 
called indiscretions. But let every minister know, that 
these slighter aberrations, as he may be inclined to think 
them, are not concealed. He is surrounded by many 
watchful eyes, which will assuredly mark his indiscretions, 
and the effect of them will be to weur upon his reputa- 
tion, and weaken that respect and confidence which 
otherwise he might receive. It is these little foxes that 
spoil the vines. Dead flies are little creatures,' and of 
little consequence in themselves; but when buried in a 
pot of precious ointment, they are enough to taint and 
destroy its firagrance. For examj^e ; let a minister of the 
gospel give an undue license to his tongue, indulging him- 
«elf in frequent jesting, tale-bearing, evil-speaking ;-r-]et 
him exhibit a prying, meddlesome spirit, becoming what 
28» 
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the Aposde Peter cdb " a busy-body in oth^ men's 
matters;'' — ^let him be ambitious, aspiring, striving iot 
honors which he euwot reach, and vexed that he doeanc^ 
receive that attention from others to which he thinks hii»- 
aelf entitled ; — ^let him appear envious of his superiors, 
and supercilious and overbearing towards those whom he 
thinks beneath him;— let him be fiery, untraetuble, his 
zeal out of all pr<^rtion to his knowledge, especiaUy in 
matters pertaining to hb own sect or party ; — ^let him fail 
of the requisite wisdom in the management of his worldly 
concerns, being either too tight or too lax, either parsimo- 
nious and niggardly, or prodigal and wasteful ; — ^let him 
affect singularities of speech and behaviour, determined, 
if he can attract notice in no other way, that he will do it 
by these ; — ^more than all, let him indulge in too great 
liberties with the other sex, so that respectable females 
shall be afraid of him, and others shall laugh at him ; — ^I 
say, let a minister fall into all, or any, of these indiscre- 
tions (if it be not too soft a name to call them such) and 
he need not proceed to open immoralities, in order to 
blacken his reputation, and destroy, all respect for his char- 
acter. The injury will be done before he is aware of it, 
and when done, it can never be retrieved. Ministers, 
and candidates for the holy ministry, cannot be too watcli- 
ful in regard to this matter. If they would enjoy that 
respect and confidence which is necessary in order to 
their highest usefulness^ they must be, not only free firom 
open vice, but uniformly discreet and blameless. 

Ministers may forfeit the respect of the religious com- 
munity by frequent fiuduoHons in their reUgUms opinions ; 
especially if the change be from evangelical doctrines to 
those of a latitudinarian character. — ^Reltgious truth, like 
fdl other truth, remains unchangeably the same. And in 
its great, essential elements, it is clearly enough revealed 
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in the Scriptures. With these reveiations, the Christian 
minister is supposed to be acquainted. He is sa^Mwed to 
be rooted and grounded in the faith. If then we see him 
ecHistantly fluctuating in his religious opinions ; " blown 
about by every wind of doctrine ;" now here, and now 
there, so that no one can conjecture where he will be 
found next ; this certainly is a disgrace to him, and a 
disgrace to his profession. He may boast of his liberty 
and his liberality ; but there is certainly a defect in his 
understanding, or his education, or his heart, or more 
probably in all three. 

. I do not say that the views of ministers on rdigious 
subjects are to undergo no modification. As they grow in 
knowledge, they will, ofvCourse, become better acquainted 
with the truth, and better know how to state and defend 
it. Nor do I say, that individuals who go into the minis- 
try with mistaken and heretical views, should not renounce 
them, and embrace the truth. This many excellent men 
have done, very much to their credit, and to the increase 
of their usefulness. But it is the fickle, unstable man, 
who knows nothing certainly, and nothing permanently, 
to whom I object. It is those especially who, having once 
'^ known the way of righteousness, turn firom the holy 
commandment," and become the ministers of error and 
sin, who bring disgrace upon their profession, and involve 
themselves, it may be feared, in eternal ruin. 

Another way in which ministers niay forfeit the respect 
which they might otherwise receive, is by a paiptAh 
neglect of their professional duties. These duties are 
solemnly binding upon them.- They are what they have 
contracted and covenanted to perform. If, then, they are 
not performed; if they are either wholly neglected, or 
coldly and carelessly passed over; a minister cannot 
expect to retain the respect and confidence of his people. 
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He certainlj ought not to retain them. I need not here 
go into an eDumeration of the professional dnties of a 
pastor. These have been safiiciently explained and 
insisted on in the previous Lectures. But let a ininister 
neglect to make himself acquainted with his people, even 
with the poorest and feeblest of them; let him neglect to 
visit them at their houses, in seasons of affliction, and at 
other times ; let him so immerse himself in other pur- 
suits, that he cannot attend the customary religious 
meetings with them ; let him decline taking the lead in 
their works of charity, and neglect the religious instruc- 
tion of the young ; in short, let him make the impression 
that his interests are quite separate from those of his 
people, and superior to them, and that* parochial dnties 
are trifling things ; and can such a minister be long 
relucted by his peo[de ? Ought he to be ? He may 
complain that the house of God is deserted, and that the 
ministry has fallen into contempt ; but he has himself 
contributed to bring it there. 

The ministry suffers, in the estimation of the public, 
when those connected with it desert it, without any 
obvious necessity, and are too easily seduced into other 
employments.-:— The Christian ministry is, in some 
respects, the noUest employment cm earth. In its bear- 
ing on the eternal destinies of men, it is the meet 
responsible employment And so those profess to regard 
it, who enter into it, of their own accord, and under 
solemn convictions of duty, devote and consecrate 
themselves to it. But if, after having taken these vows 
upon them, they are seen to trifle with them; if they 
appear to think lightly of the ministry, are unsatisfied in 
it, and ready to embrace the first opportunity to desert it, 
choosmg rather to become politicians, jurists, popular 
lecturers, literary adventurers, any thing that promises a 
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better living, or more fame ; obviously, they cast reproach 
upon the sacred office, and contribute their share to bring 
it into contempt. Their actions say (and actions always 
speak louder than words) that it is not the noblest and 
best employment, but one of an inferior and secondary 
character. 

I do not say, that when a person has once entered the 
ministry, he must never leave it. But he should not leave 
it without an obvious, providential necessity. He should 
not leave it, till it is clear to himself, and to all around 
him, that his path is hedged up, and that the same God, 
who called him into the ministerial vineyard, is ndw call- 
ing him to some other department of labor. 

I shall mention but another way in which ministers 
may forfeit the respect of their people, and that is by 
mentcU indolence^ and consequent ignorance and incampe^ 
tency. Let a minister of the gospel neglect his study — 
neglect to disci{^ine and furnish, to enrich and improve 
bis mind, so that his sermons become insipid and stale, 
behind bis age, and scarcely worthy the attention of the 
more intelligent of his hearers ; and he need not complain 
if he is not respected. How can he be respected ? He 
may be endured^ as a matter of policy or necessity ; but 
respect, interest, confidence, love — these are manifestly 

out of the question. 

But I will not pursue this train of reranrk farther. If 
we have discovered apiue of the principal ways in which 
ministers of the gi - forfeit respect; it will be 

easy to see how tJ^ nri^nd retain it. They 

have but to aroin ^ ^^gj^hat have been 

pmnted out, and nUn 
site ones. Let tiietl 
.not only wiil 
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breaches of ihe rule of life^ and of all these lesser imper* 
fections which so often stain and ruin reputation ; — ^let 
them be sound and steadfast in the faith, and diligent in 
the performance of every incumbent professional duty ; — 
let them love their work and pursue it, preferring it above 
every other, and being determined that nothing shall 
divert them from it ;— 4et them show all diligence in their 
studies and in their parochial labors, proving themselves 
to be workmen who need not be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth, and bringing continually out of their 
treasure things new and old ;^et ministers of the gospel 
be such as these, and they need have no fear or anxiety 
as to the measure of respect which shall be meted to 
them. They vnll be respected. They must be. The 
church will honor them ; God will honor them ; and even 
the world cannot withhold the tribute of its respect. The 
seeds of truth which they scatter, and watch over, will 
spring up. Under their fostering care and culture, the 
tender plants of grace will flourish. The fruits of right- 
eousness ui due time will appear, thirty, sixty» an hundred 
fold, to the honor, not only of the great Lord of the 
harvest, but of those faithful laborers, by whose cares 
and toils these precious fruits have been reared. 
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Frequent Dismissiona^their cawMw and remedies. Caused, often, by the circum- 
stances of the times in which we live— or by the circumstances and acts of 
ministers— or by the circumstances and doings of the people for whom they , 



In a previous Lecture, I remarked that settlements 
in the ministry should always be made toith a view 
to permanency. I spoke of the change which has taken 
place in New'England, in relation to this matter, within 
the last fifty years ; dismissions having become much 
more frequent than formerly, and the pastoral relation 
more precarious and fluctuating. This evil (for such the 
innovation is believed to be) has arrested the attention of 
some of the ablest and best friends of our churches, and 
led them to inquire with deep and anxious interest, how 
the progress of it may be checked, and the ancient order 
of things in some measure restored. To this general 
subject, I propose to invite attention in the remarks which 
follow. And in prosecuting it, I shall, first, notice the 
causes vrhich have rendered dismissions among us, of late, 
more frequent than formerly ; and, secondly, offer a few 
suggestions as to the remedies to be applied. 

The causes of frequent dismissions may be classed 
under three divisions ; arising, as they generally do, either 
from the circumstances of the times in which we live ; or 
from the peculiar circumstances, habits, or acts of minis* 
ters ; or from the circumstances and doings of the people 
for whom they labor. Let us proceed to a consideration 
of these causes, in the order here suggested. 
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It ifl obviovsy in the first place, that there is much more 
of dwiMum^ of seetarianiim, in our times, than there was 
formerly. The greater part of New England was origin- 
ally settled by Calvinistic Congregationalists ; and (ot the 
first century and a half after the settlement commence4» 
there were comparatively few dissenters from this form of 
faith and church order. The dissenters were so few, 
that most of the towns and parishes could easily and 
pleasantly unite in the settlement of ministers. I need 
not say, that the case is very much altered now. Nearly 
all our towns and parishes are divided into sects ; and so 
divided, it may be, that each of the Societies is left small 
and feeble. A minister settled over one of these feeble 
Societies must necessarily feel that his situation is some- 
what precarious — much more so, certainly, than though 
the divisions did not exist, and he was quietly settled (as 
ministers were formerly) over the whole parish or town. 

In the second place, there is a peculiarity as to the 
present mode of supporting ministers, growing, in part, 
out of our divisions, which renders their situation less 
permanent than formerly. When nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of a state were of one mind on the subject of 
religion, it was thought to be no hardship to enact Imos 
for the support of the gospel, connecting all the citizens 
with the religious societies where they lived, and obliging 
them (unless exempted by certificate) to pay a tax for the 
maintenance of the minister. This gave to our ecclesi- 
astical constitution the form of a legal establishment. It 
was a sort of connection between Church and State. In 
the progress of our divisions, this order of things has 
necessarily passed away. Whether we would or not, we 
are now shut up to the necessity of supporting religious 
institutions, not by legal and compulsory methods, but on 
the voluntary principle. I am far from regretting, on the 
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whole, that the change from the compuIsKH-j to the yolun* 
tary hastaken place. The latter method, I am persuaded, 
is more favorable than the other, to the spirituality and 
efficiency of the ministry, and the purity of the church. 
And yet to the permanency of the pastoral relation, it may, 
in some cases, be less favorable. A dull, formal, worldly, 
uninteresting preacher would be more likely to retain his 
place, under the former mode of supporting the gospel, 
than under the present. 

Another change has taken place in the mode of set- 
tling ministers, which has a bearing on the question 
before us, and which, I think, is to be seriously regretted. 
Formerly, as I have before hinted, ministers were settled 
with a view to permanency. They were settled for life. 
The ministerial contract was regarded as, next to the 
marriage contract, inviolable. There was nothing in the 
terms of settlement which looked to the possibility of the 
connection's being dissolved ; but every thing looked the 
other way. I hardly need say, that settlements now are 
effected, often, in a different manner. The possibility of 
a dissolution is contemplated ; and stipulations are entered 
into as to the manner in which this shall be brought about.. 
There can be no doubt that the change here referred to 
has had a disastrous effect upon the permanency of the 
pastoral relation. 

There are other aspects of the times in which we live, 
which must not be passed over in this connection. They 
are times of great restlessness^ uneasiness of the public 
mind. This is true with respect to other things, as well 
as religion. Men have lost, in a great measure, the staid, 
stable, contented, conservative character of their ances- 
tors. If they travel, their speed must be four or five times 
as great as that of any former generation. If they 
engage in business, their gains, in order to be satis- 
29 
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factory, mmt be fear or five times as large. If a 
eongregatioii is to be bailded up, the work must be done 
rapidly, or the miuisteris not the man for it, and must be 
dismissed. Men seem to have forgotten the important 
duty of waiting upom God. Every thing must be done 
fcH" effect — immediate effect ; and if important results are 
not immediately visible, the Idbor is regarded as thrown 
away. Every observer of the times must admit that the 
account here given is substantially true ; and if true, it 
furnishes another reason for the present unsettled state of 
the minbterial relation. 

The present also are tiroes when mare is expected, 
demanded of ministers, than was the case formerly ; — 
more study, more general knowledge, more public speak- 
ing, more labor of every kind. This increased demand 
often exceeds the ability of ministers — either physical, or 
mental, or both. The individual breaks down under the 
burthen imposed upon him. He could have borne l^e 
labor of a previous age^ but the demands of the present 
exceed his strength. Wit health and courage fail him, 
and he is obliged to retire. 

There is still another feature of the times in which we 
Jive, to which, in this connection, I must advert. Minis- 
ters have more frequent calls to hone their parishes, than 
they formerly had. The bad practice of calling a min- 
ister from one church to another, has rather increased 
upon us than diminished.* Besides, the increased 
number of Colleges, the Theological Seminaries, the 
religious charitable societies, together with the period*- 

* I do not sajr tlmt there an no dreomBtances in whick a minister may prop- 
erly be invited from one dtnrch to another. Bat the clicamstancet, I think, 
araai be veiy |ieciUar,in order to inetiiy a uMMmie of this kind. That MKh 
removal! have been, in aome instances, effected without anflleient reason, and 
that God has vidNig set npon them the seal of hia dis«iiprobation, my own 
ohaervatioB fofbids me to doubt 
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ical religious press, have created a variety of offices, 
unknown to our fathers, the most of which are expected 
to be filled by ministers. And they must in general be 
filled, not by men who ajre at liberty, floating about in 
quest of parishes, but by men who already have parishes, 
or might have them — ^men whose services are in demand, 
and who are themselves distinguished for their learning, 
their talents, their weight of character, and general influ- 
ence. There can be no doubt that the cause here 
referred to has unsettled some of our best ministers^ and 
has contributed not a little to bring about that state of . 
things of which we speak. 

Other causes, which have operated to diminish the per- 
manency of the pastoral relation, must be attributed, in 
great measure, to ministers themselves. 

Some have been dismissed on account of the forfeiture 
of Christian character ; or if not through a total loss of 
character, yet because of their criminal indiscretions. 

/ But the number of such cases I do not think has been 
greater in our own times, than in the ages preceding. 

' Indeed, I am inclined to hope that it has been less. Nor 
is there a country in the world, in which cases of this 
kind are of less frequent occurrence, than in Puritan New 
England. 

Ministers sometimes pave the way for an early dismis- 
sion, by the indiscreet management of their worldly 
affairs. They are careless, wasteful, and extravagant In 
their expenses. They are fond, it may be, of display ; 
and to gratify themselves in this respect, contract debts 
which they are not able to pay. Their people may assist 
them once or twice, but will soon grow tired of it ; pre- 
ferring rather to let them go, than to be annoyed by 
continual applications of this nature. 

Ministers are frequently dismissed, and more frequently 
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now than formerly, through the failure of heahh. The 
principal cause of this has been already suggested ; — the 
increased demand which is made upon ministers — the 
amount of labor which is imposed upon them. They 
bear it for a while, but at length sink under it ; and are 
obliged to retire, and seek a livelihood in some more easy 
and quiet pursuit 

Ministers are often dismissed, because tketf neglect their 
studies, and fail to instruct and interest their people. 
Ministers have many temptations to neglect their studies, 
under the power of which they too often fall. Some are 
negligent in this respect, through sheer mental indolence. 
They can ride about, and visit places of public resort, or 
chat with friends, or amuse themselves with light reading ; 
but to confine themselves to stttdy — severe study, for even 
a reasonable amount of time, they have no heart. Others 
neglect their appropriate studies, (either from necessity or 
choice,) that they may engage in other pursuits. They 
have a school to teach, or a farm to cultivate, or some 
mere literary labor to perform ; and the study of theology, 
the study of the bible, and the making of sermons, is 
neglected. But from whatever cause settled ministers are 
induced to neglect their studies, their people will assuredly 
find it out, and their reputation will suffer by it. In the 
weekly discharge of their duties, the drafts upon their 
resources are very great. If, by reading and reflection, 
these are not continually supplied — if the reservoir is not 
replenished as fast as it is diminished — it will of necessity 
run low, and at length run out. Their preaching will be 
common-flace and uninteresting — ^the same round of 
ideas, presented in somewhat different forms ; their peo- 
ple will grow tired of it ; and if they can remedy the evil 
in no other way, will seek a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation. Dismissions not a few, occurring among young 
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ministers, and ministers in middle life, have been brought 
about by the operation of this single cause. They might 
have been prevented, if habits of study had been early 
formed, and resolutely continued, and the mind had been 
properly disciplined and furnished ; but for the want of 
this, their own minds have first been starved, and then 
they have starved the minds of others, till the evil could 
no longer be endured, and could be remedied only by a 
dismission. 

The same cause has sometimes effected the dismission 
of ministers in the decline of life, much sooner than might 
otherwise have been necessary. If a person has tolerable 
health, there is no reason why he may not be a better 
minister — more useful, and more acceptable, between the 

1 ages of fifty and seventy, than between those of thirty 

and fifty. He has had a longer time for study ; he has 
had more experience ; he ought to possess more grace 
and wisdom ; and to be more thoroughly furnished for 
every good word and work. Examples numerous and 
honorable might be adduced to show, that the view here 
taken is strictly just. But if ministers, at the age of fifty- 
five to sixty, are disposed to neglect study, to preach over 
their old sermons, to lay themselves up and live at ease ; 
they will soon become rusty and inefficient ; habits of 
indolence will be formed, which can never again be over- 
come ; the world will go ahead of them, and they, of 
course, will fall behind it, in point of knowledge, interest 
and power ; their people will grow tired of their stale, 
old-fashioned services, and will begin to talk of a dismiss 
sion, or a colleague. Now it is vain for a minister, in 
such circumstances, to find fault with the times, or with 

[ his people. The fault is primarily with himself. He 

' should have continued vigorously his habits of study ; 

continued to improve his mind and heart ; continued to 

! 29* 
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keep op with the world, and to fceq> hefore it^ sod to 
interest his pec^le with new, striking, and apprq[>riale 
exhibitions of thought ; and so far from wanting a change, 
or a colleague, they would have wanted the old minister to 
live always, and to be their teacher to the end of time. I 
make these remarks not only for the benefit of those of 
my brethren who, like myself, are passing, or may have 
already passed, the meridian of life ; but for the benefit 
also of young ministers, and those who are about to enter 
the ministry, who, if their lives are spared, will soon be 
old, and who need to be reminded, in season, of some of 
the dangers which will then beset them. 

Ministers are often dismissed before they should be, 
because they are too hasty in seeking a dismission. Some 
little disturbance takes place among a people, or some 
slight uneasiness exists, such as may be expected occa- 
sionally in all societies ; and instead of quietly waiting 
for the breeze to blow over, and the elements to become 
calm again, the minister's feelings are excited, his ^irit 
is up, and he applies at ohce dx a dismission. Cases of 
this description have not unfrequently fallen under my 
own observation. Dismissions have been brought about 
hastily, and without due consideration, which, by all con- 
cerned, have afterwards been regretted. 

In some instances, ministers.have provoked a dismission, 
by mingling too deeply and inconsiderately in political 
agitations. Ministers, like other men, have political 
rights, which they should be at liberty to exercise without 
offence. Still, their very office seems to forbid that they 
become heated political partisans, and ei^>ecially that they 
take advantage of their stfitions to enforce their opinions 
from the pulpit. I have known this done by some good 
ministers of the go^>el ; but I never knew any good 4o 
come of it. On the contrary, such preaching has been 
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followed invariably, so far as my observation has extended, 
with alienation and contention, with the weakening and 
sometimes breaking up of religious societies, and not 
unfrequently with the dismission of pastors. Repeated 
dismissions, from this cause, took place, about the time of 
the last war with England. Some have occurred of a 
quite recent date. 

Dismissions sometimes occur, from the fact that min- 
isters get settled out of their proper places. Particular 
circumstances have either raised them to stations which 
they cannot fill, or depressed them, in point of place, 
below their proper level in society. Cases like these are 
not unfrequent among ministers ; but in the present trying, 
fluctuating state of the community, they are not likely to 
be permanent. Circumstances are continually arising to 
test the strength of ministers, as well as of other men ; 
to try their capacities and powers ; and in the perpetual 
shuflje of human affairs, changes will take place, one way 
and the other, and each will be likely, at length, to find 
his level. This will be more likely to take place in our 
own country, than in any other ; seeing that men are not 
much elevated or depressed here, by birth or rank, but 
rise or fall, generally, according to their own merits. 

I add once more; dismissions not unfirequently take 
place, because ministers think they are out of their places, 
whether it be really so, or not. Every man is naturally a 
lover of himself, and is prone to think of himself more 
highly than others think of him. From this infirmity, 
ministers of the Gospel, and even good ministers, are not 
entirely exempt. They are not satisfied with the places 
which Providence has assigned them ; they think they are 
entitled to more elevated stations ; and that there may be 
no obstacle to their rising to what they deem their proper 
level, they rudely sunder existing relations, and tear them- 
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selves away from those committed to their charge. An 
experiment or two of this kind is usually enough to hum- 
ble a vain young man^ and lead him to think of himself 
more soberly, as he ought to think. 

I have spoken of the times in which we live, and of the 
circumstances, characters, and acts of ministers, as fur- 
nishing the grounds of frequent dismissions. A third 
class of causes, operating to produce the same results, is 
to be ascribed to the people for whom they labor. 

The first of these causes to which I shall advert, and 
one which unsettles a great many ministers, is the want 
of adequate support. The salary, it may be, was origi- 
nally insufficient, and is no sooner tried than it is found 
to be so. And yet there is a difficulty in raising it. Men 
are always fond of abiding by a contract, when it is in 
their own favor. And so the minister is left to suffer for 
a while, or to involve himself in various embarrassments, 
and then is dismissed. 

In cases where the salary is nominally sufficient, sup- 
port often fails, because the contract is not fulfilled. The 
people may be culpably negligent in this matter ; or they 
may have become unexpectedly impoverished, so that 
they are not abl^ to fulfil their engagements. Individuals 
have been removed by death, or otherwise ; times have 
changed, and fortunes are lost ; the ability of the society 
is diminished, and the support of the ministry is found to 
be impracticable. 

Removals, however, are not so frequent from societies' 
becoming unexpectedly poor, as from their not growing rich 
so fast as they hoped. It is not uncommon for a society to 
settle a minister, and offisr him a salary which they know 
they are not able, in present circumstances, to pay. Bat 
they expect their minister to do a great deal for them, in 
a temporal, as well as spiritual, point of view. They 
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expect he will rapidly build them up. They expect to 
increase, under his influence, in numbers and in wealth. 
They have bo doubt that they shaU be able to pay the 
salary, and to increase it, if necessary, though they are 
few and feeble at present. But at the end of one or two 
years, they find that their expectations have not been real- 
ized. They have increased moderately, but not so rap- 
idly as they supposed. They are in arrears to their 
minister. He wants his salary, and they are not able to 
>pay it. And when the matter comes to be canvassed, 
they think him quite as much to blame as themselves. If 
they have not fulfilled his expectations, he has not fulfilled 
theirs. He has not strengthened and builded them up, as 
they anticipated. And now there come to be hard feel- 
ings, and hard speeches, and a dissolution of the existing 
relation is the necessary result. 

But dismissions are oflen to be ascribed to the people, 
when the question of support is not directly involved. 
The members of a society, or a considerable portion of 
them, are fond of change. They have what the Apostle 
calls ^* itching ears." They are not satisfied with any 
form or kind of ministration long. Like the Athenians 
of old, they would be glad to spend their time in telling 
or hearing '' some hew thing." In regard to persons such 
as these, I have only to say, that they ought not to be 
Congregational ists. They have nought in their composi- 
tion of the good old staid and stable Congregational 
character. Let them find or form a denomination like 
themselves, that shall be supplied chiefly by itinerants 
and evangelists, and let them dwell among their own 
people. 

The grounds of dissatisfaction with ministers, in these 
days, are various, and some of them to the last degree 
unreasonable. It is not enough with many in our socie- 
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ties that their minister is learned, pious, sound, fnthfiily 
unexceptionable in character, and amiable in disposition 
and deportment. Some do not quite like his manner in 
the pulpit. He is not sufficiently captivating and popular; 
not eloquent enough — not great enough, for so great a 
people as they fancy themselves to be. Some think that 
he does not visit enough, and others that he does not 
study enough. Some object that he is not a revival 
preacher, and that his ministrations are not followed with 
immediate success. Some find fault with his discipline, 
as being too strict ; while others would be glad to have 
the lines drawn closer than he deems it proper to draw 
them. 

I have not here adverted to the objections of vain, 
thoughtless, pleasure-loving men, who hate the doctrines 
of their minister, and esteem him their enemy because he 
tells them the truth ; but only to such as are frequently 
in the mouths of professing Christians, members of the 
church. While so many and opposite grounds of dissat- 
isfaction are taken in the community, and in the church, 
it cannot be thought surprising that the pastoral rela* 
tion has become precarious and fluctuating ; and that it 
is, in such frequent instances, dissolved. 

In regard to most of these causes of dissatisfaction, it 
ought, however, to be said, that the difficulty, ordinarily, 
does not arise from the whole Church, or the whole Soci- 
ety, but only from a part of it, and sometimes a very 
inconsiderable part. Certain individuals become dissatis- 
fied, on some of the grounds above hinted at, or on some 
other, and determine, if possible, to effect a change. 
And so they continue to promote alienation, and stir up 
strife, and increase by all means the number of the dis- 
affected, till the party becomes troublesome, if not formi- 
dable ; and then the cry is raised that the minister's 
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usefulness is over, and that, whether right or wrongs 
he had better be dismissed. Or they threaten, in 
case he is not removed, to leave the Society, and thereby 
weaken it to such a degree, that his continued support 
would be impracticable. 

But I have dwelt long enough on the causes of the 
frequent dismission of ministers. It remains that a few 
words be added, as to the proper remedies to be applied. 
And after what has been said, the discovery of remedies 
will be comparatively easy. To remove the causes of the 
evil in question, so far as these are capable of being 
removed, and to set at work opposite and counteracting 
influences, will be to apply all the remedy which the 
nature of the case admits. 

But, some of the causes of which I have spoken do not 
admit of being removed. They are among the unalter- 
able characteristics of the times, and must be met and 
obviated in the best manner possible. For example, the 
divisions y the sectarism of the times, which often renders 
the situation of ministers unpleasant and precarious,^ 
does not admit of being removed by any human power. 
No power but that of God can restore that unity of relig- 
ious opinion, which prevailed in New England a hundred 
years ago, and bring back with it the old legal method of 
supporting ministers, on which the permanency of their 
pastoral relations so much depended.- Nor is it likely 
that God will be pleased to exert his power, for such a 
purpose. 

The uneasinessy the restlessness of the public mind, 
which has been referred to as having a bearing on the 
question before us; also the unreasonable demands of 
laboTy which are sometimes made upon ministers, under 
the pressure of which they break down, and a removal 
becomes necessary; — these are things which are more 
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within the control of correct moral inflaences, and on 
which every kind and persuasive influence should be made 
to bear for their removal. 

We have seen that not a few of the causes which 
go to affect the permanency of the pafitoral relation, are 
to be attributed to ministers themselves. It becomes 
the existing ministry to look well to these causes, and see 
to it that, so far as practicable, they be taken out of the 
way. Let ministers be watchful and prayerful against, 
hurtful peculiarities, indiscretions, defects in point of 
moral and Christian character, — that there pay be no 
more dismissions on these accounts. Let them guard 
against such a degree of labor and exposure, as will be 
almost certain to injure health, and lead to a dismission 
on this account. Every minister should make it a part of 
his religious duty, to preserve, so far as possible, '^ a 
sound mind in a sound body.'' Let ministers form and 
maintain, to the end of their public life, habits of dili- 
gent and faithful study, — that so they may be able to 
instruct and interest their people; to feed them with 
knowledge and understanding; and thus prevent all 
reasonable complaint, on account of the dullness and 
unprofitableness of their sermons. Let them ascertain, as 
they easily may, the peculiar tastes, habits, and wishes of 
their people ; and endeavor (so far as they can with a 
good conscience) to gratify them in these respects. By 
a prudent attention to this matter — becoming, in the 
sei^se of Paul, " all things to all men" — much dissatis* 
faction might be anticipated, and unhappy removals might 
often be prevented. Ministers, too, should be careful to 
avoid all such worldly entanglements and political agita* 
tions, as will be likely to prejudice and embarrass them, 
and injure if not destroy their usefulness. In a word, 
let ministers deeply feel, that the pastoral relation is a 
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very solemn relation ;— one not to be hastily entered into, 
nor hastily broken up ; — one to be formed always with t 
view to pemumencyy and with the expectation, on both 
sides, that it is to continue to the end of life, unless God 
in his providence shall interpose to dissolve it. Under 
this impression, let them not be discontented in thesitua* 
tions assigned them, nor be found watching, contriving, 
inquiring, with a view to places, which they may think 
more eligible. By too hastily sundering the pastoral 
relation, ministers have done much to unsettle the pre- 
vious habits of New England with regard to this matter ; 
wd if they would see these good old habits restored, they 
must themselves be more wise. 
' But Churches and Societies, as well as ministers, have 
a l^son to learn in r^ard to the important subject before 
as. It is for their interest, not less than for that of their 
pastors, that the early habits of New Engltod, in the 
respect referred to, should not be forgotten. And that 
they inay not be, let them be careful to remove, on their 
part, all cause of too frequent dismissions. 

Let time be given for acquaintance and satisfaction, 
before the pastoral relation is formed ; and in the forming 
of it, let no thought or stipulation be entertained, which 
looks towards its early or easy dissolution^ Let adequate 
provision be made for the support of ministers ; and in 
doing this, let no engagements be entered into with them, 
which cannot be promptly and faithfully fulfilled. Let 
individuals repress in themselves, and discountenance in 
others, the habit of fickleness — ^the love of change ; 
choosing rather to be instructed by a tried and faithful 
friend, than to receive their spiritual meat at the hand 
of strangers. Especially, let Churches be unwilling, 
under almost any circumstances, to entice away the pas- 
tor of a sister Church. This has been done occasion^ 
30 
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sDy, not bttfk^oAf, from tbe days of the Pilgrims to tbe 
present time. But the practice is directly calculated 
to sunder the bonds cf fellowship between Churches, 
and render the pastoral relation precarioos and unsat- 
isfactory. 

Chnrches and Societies shonid be careful not to 
expect too much of their pastcMv; and not to be dis- 
satisfied or dis^ipointedy if they discoTcr imperfections. 
A minister of the Gospel may not be so highly gifted 
as some of his brethren. He may not be so eloquent 
and popular a speaker. He may not be so frequent and 
^eeable in his pastoral visits, as might be desired. — 
Still, if he is learned, deroted, pious, faithfiil ; if he 
preaches ihe Gospel with earnestness and force, and 
exemplifies it in his daily deportment and conversation; 
such an one is a rich treasure to any people, and they 
are bound to ** esteem him highly in love, for his work's 
sake." Instead of repining that he does not embody 
murf desirable ministerial qualification, they should 
rejoice and be thankful that he possesses so many; 
and instiead of troubling and disheartening him with 
thdr complaints, they should sustain and assist him, 
by their faithfiil co-operation and their fervent prayers. 

In short, let the causes of the so frequent dismissions 
In our churches be diligently searched out, and so far 
as possible removed; let past mistakes and errors be 
avoided, and suitable precautions be taken for the future; 
and we may yet hope to see the stability and regularity of 
former times restored. We may hope to see, all over 
our land, pastors and peq[>le living, growing, iripening, 
dying together. We may see them lying, side by side, 
in the same dust, prepared to rise and appear together 
before the judgment seat of Christ, and to enter together 
eo the rewards of the faithfiil^beyond the tomb. 
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WiAdrmrinffi^M the MInuitry, pmtutOf or whcUf, CireuraflUiieM onder wbieh 
this may, and may not, be done. 

Bt the rite of Ordination, men are inda<5ted into th€ 
sacred ministry. They are invested with a most respon- 
sible office — ^that of ministering at the altar of God, and 
of negotiating between him and his apostate creatures here 
on the earth. The rite is therefore one of solemn import, 
bringing the subjects of it into new relations, and laying 
them under hew obligations, both to God and men. They 
are henceforth consecrated in a more important sense than 
ever before— scf apart to a high and holy calling, which 
they are not at liberty, but for the most substantial rea- 
sons, to relinquish. So the first preachers of the gofi^el 
understood the matter ; and when they were in danger of 
being drawn aside from their appropriate work by the 
pressure of secular cares, they proposed that deacons 
should be appointed to relieve them of this burthen; 
" but we,** say they, " will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the watA" Acts 6 : 4. 
So Paul understood the subject ; for in his first Epistle to 
Timothy, after having spoken of the various duties of the 
ministry, he adds, ** Meditate upon these things. Give 
thyself wholly to them, thai thy profiting may appear unto 
all.'' 1 Tim. 4 : 15. It is the duty of all ministers, so 
long as God in his providence affords them strength and 
opportunity, to give themselves wkoUy to thiir work, and 
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not be turned 031 de from it b^ the cares and temptations 
of the world. 

But how much is implied in a minister's giWng him- 
setf vA^% to hia work ? Does it imply that he is literally 
to think of nothing elie ; and do nothing else? That 
every moment of Jife, except the hoars demanded for 
meals and sleep, is to be occupied in the discharge of 
ministerial dutiea ? Some men seem to have understood 
by the precept well nigh as much as this; for we find 
them declining all secular cares and labors, refusing so 
much as to^' harness their horse^ or feed their cattle^ or 
bring in their wood,*' or do any thing of a worldly nature. 
But this, I think, is pushing the matter quite to an 
extreme. It is urging it beyond the example even of the 
Apostles. In the interesting interval between the resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ, we find them engaged in 
Iheir customary employment of fishing; in which he 
appeared to them, and encouraged them by a miracle. 
We find Paul also laboring occasionally with his own 
hands, and supporting himself by such labor. 

Are ministers entitled, then, to go to their shops, their 
farms, their merchandiise, during the week, and perform 
ministerial duties only on the Sabbath? Many practise 
after this manner; but is this conformable to Apostolical 
example or precept 1 Can this be giving themselves 
whoUjf to their appropriate, ministerial work? Certainly 
not. No one, in his sober senses, can think so. And 
Ihls is a far more common and dangerous error, than the 
other. But few, comparatively, abstract themselves too 
entirely from the world ; while hundreds and thousands 
plunge themselves too deeply into it. 

The injunction of Paul to Timothy, and through him 
to succeeding ministers, seems to me to imply, that they 
are no longer to be men of the world, or to be occupied 
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with the ordinary cares and business of the world ; that 
they are to be intent upon their appropriate work ; tht^ 
their hearts are to be in it ; that its studies are to occupy 
their minds, and its labor their hands, till they are released 
from all earthly cares and labors, and go to their eternal 
rest. Not that they are to have no seasons of relaxation 
or repose. Not that, in the intervals of study and paro* 
chial labor, they may not exercise themselves in such a 
way as to be useful to themselves and families. Not that 
they are to be so entirely abstracted as to become helpless, 
and require a servant to wait upon them, and perform for 
them the most necessary acts. But they are to feel, as I 
said, that they are no longer men of this world. They are 
no longer to covet its riches, or seek its honors, or pursue 
its pleasures. They are no longer to gain a livelihood, by 
devoting themselves to its business and concerns. Th^ 
have a higher employment than this world can give-— one 
more than sufficient to task all their energies, and engross 
their powers. They are to preach the gospel, and to live 
of the gospel. They are to be instant in season, and oi^ 
of season ; giving themselves to reading and meditation ; 
warning every man, and teaching every man ; and look« 
ing to their great Master, and to the people whom they 
serve, for the supply of those necessities which they hftve, 
in common with others. Ministers who live and labor 
after this manner, seem to me to copy the example, and 
to obey the injunction of the great Apostle. They give 
themsdves wholly to their Master's work, and may pray 
and hope for hit blessing in it. 

But it will be asked, are there no circumstances in 
which a minister may swerve from the course of life here 
fK>inted oatf In which he may relinquish the ministry 
altogether ; or in which, rather than relinquish the min- 
istry, or abandon some promising field of usefolnesss, he 
80» 
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may, like Paul, support himself by the labors of his 
hands? 

These are deeply inleresiing questions— pain/»% so, 
often, to the ministers of Christ. What I have aimed at, 
in the foregc»ng remarks, b to lay down the law in gm- 
gral; to describe the course of life to be aimed at by 
every minuter of Jesus. The circumstances under which 
it is right to swerve from this course — ^to turn aside from 
the lab<Mrs of the ministry, either partially or wholly, 
remain to be pointed out. 

And, first, let us inquire after the circumstances which 
may justify an individual in relinquishing partialfy the 
labors of the ministry, or combining them, to some 
extent, with secular pursuits. 

This should not be done, in the first place, through 
indolence. Of mankind, in general, one of the most: 
easily besetting sins is indolence. One minister of my 
acquaintance, when asked for a definition of original sin, 
called it indolence. And there are, in this world, more 
indolent minds, than bodies. There are not a few who 
can well bear, and even enjoy, the labors of the field, to 
whom the labors of the study are exceedingly irksome. 
Indolence, like every other sin, grows strong by indul- 
gence, and leads many a minister to neglect, more or less, 
the duties of his high vocation. Instead of toiling in the 
study, in the conference room, and from house to house, 
doing with his might what his hands find to do; those 
who have the means of such indulgence are pursuing 
journeys, and visiting friends; while others are filling up 
the time with light reading, gardening, household charring, 
or easy literary pursuits. Now I hardly need say, that such 
a course of life is altogether unjustifiable. No minister 
who has any conscience, or any just sense of what his obli- 
gations impose upon him, can be satisfied in pursuing it. 
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Nor should ministers turn aside from their professional 
duties for the purpose of acquiring wealth* In too many 
instances^ this has heen done. In the hearts of some 
ministers the love of money has not been subdued. It 
still lives, and struggles for dominion ; and under the 
influence of it, they are led away from their appropriate 
employments, to participate more or less in the cares and 
business of the world. They do not, indeed, relinquish 
the ministry, or think of resigning their charges as pastors; 
but contrive to unite with their parochial duties a variety 
of other things. They become farmers, teachers, authors, 
Ifadesmen, and in some instances speculators ; — almost 
anything that is decent, in a way of business, with a view 
to increase their worldly gains. And all this, not because 
it is a matter of necessity — because they cannot other- 
wise be supported ; but because they love the world, and 
cannot secure so much as they desire, in any other way. 

It is remarkable, that there is, perhaps, no course of 
life so strongly rebuked, and against which ministers of 
the gospel are so solemnly warned, in the New Testa- 
ment, as that which I have here described. '' Demaa 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present world." It ia 
the riches of the world, of which the Apostle is speaking 
to timothy, when he breaks forth in the following impas- 
sioned exclamation : '' But thou, O man of God, flee these 
things ; and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love." Among the good qualities of a bishop, Paul is 
careful to mention, in his Epistles both to Timothy and 
Titus, that he must not be '' greedy of filthy lucre." '* It 
is remarkable," says Doddridge, ** that this phrase, ' filthy 
lucre,' is never used in the New Testament to express any 
gain, but that which is made or procured by the covei€us* 
ness of Christian ministers ; and never, surely, does an 
eagerness in the pursuit of money appear mcnre sordid. 
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than 10 penoDS of that noble, bot alas, too often prosti- 
tntad profession." 

I remark a^in, that ministers of the gospel have no 
right to torn amde, more or less, from the appropriate 
duties of their office, becanae they feel a disreUsh for 
these doties, and a greater love for other employments. 
There is reason to fear that this is sometimes done. The 
piety of ministers (if they have any) declines ; their zeal 
abates ; their lore grows cold. The world allures them ; 
they become fascinated with it ; and gradually lose their 
relish for those holy, spiritual duties to which they had 
consecrated their lires. Of course, these duties are more 
or less neglected, and the loved employments <^ the worid 
are sought and pursued. But surely no minister can feel 
justified in turning aside from his appropriate work, for 
such a cause as this. No minister, who has a spark of 
grace remaining in his soul, can be satisfied to persist in 
such a miserable course of life. He roust arise, and fan 
the expiring flame. He must strengthen the tlungs that 
remain, and are ready to die. He must implore forgire- 
ness for past unfaithfulness, return to his first love, and 
begin to perform his first works. He must begin his min- 
isterial life as it were tmew ; md consecrate himself afiresh 
and wholly to its sacred employments. 

I remark once more, that ministers have no right to 
turn aside from the duties of their calling, and engage in 
other pursuits, to humor the parsimony of their people--^ 
degree of parsimony which ought to be rebuked and over- 
come. — Here, we will suppose, is a pastor, in charge of a 
people, who are not too poor to sustain him comfinrtably ; 
but they are exceedingly parsimonious. They have not 
been in the habit of paying much for the support of the 
gospel; and what they do pay, comes slowly, and in 
stinted measure. Their minister, of course, is straitened. 
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He has not the means of living. And what shall he do ? 
I have no hesitation in telling such a minister what I 
would not do. I would not do my people's business and 
neglect my own. I would not turn farmer, or teacher, or 
trader, or author, with a view to obtain the means of 
living (a living which, by the supposition, my people 
were able and bound to furnish) and turn aside from 
those holy, spiritual duties which I had covenanted with 
my Master, and with them, to perform. — I would not do 
this, for several reasons. In the first place, by so doing 
I should ii^ure my people. I should gratify their selfish- 
ness, humor their parsimony, and confirm them in a 
pernicious habit which required, not to be strengthened, 
but to be subdued. Then I should essentially injure 
myself. Professional improvement, in such circumstan- 
ces, would be out of the question. Instead of growing 
in knowledge, it would be well if I did not lose the knowl- 
edge I had already gained. Habits of study would be 
broken up, mental, discipline lost, and the intellect and 
heart would be likely to go to waste together. And while 
this deteriorating process was going on, my prospects of 
usefulness must be continually diminishing. My sermons 
must be hastily, imperfectly prepared ; they must have 
less of point, and interest, and power, than they formerly 
had ; and there would be less and less prospect that they 
would be blessed to the salvation of souls. Besides, I 
should feel, all the while, that I was violating my minis- 
terial engagements, departing both from the spirit and 
letter of my ordination vows, and sinning against Christ ; 
so that I eould, with no face or confidence, look up to 
him, and implore his blessing. 

If a minister, under the circumstances here supposed, 
is vnlling to go into secular v employments, and half sup- 
port himself, his inconsiderateJy selfish people will be sure 
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to let bim. Thej will like to hare it sa At least, thej 
will like it for a while ; till his sermons become so dull 
and bad that they can no longer endure them ; and then 
they will tnm him off, and assay to act over the same 
experiment with some other man. 

The best way, the only consistent way, for a minister 
to get along with such a people is, to kt the worid entirely 
a&me. Let him give himself wkoUy to his ministerial 
work. He must let them understand, from the first, that 
their basiness is to gi?e him a support, and his business 
is to labor for the salvation of their souls; and that he 
will not — cannoi turn aside from his momentous, aU-im- 
portant work, to do theirs. Let him be so diligent and 
faithful in his ministerial duties, that they shall begin to 
feel the value of him ; and begin to realize that it is better 
for them to hare, and to support, a whole minister, than 
half a one. I believe that such an impression maj, in 
most instances, be made, and that where there is the 
ability to support the gos^l, this ability may ordinarily 
be drawn out If, after a fair trial, it cannot be drawn 
out, then let the minister turn his back on such a people, 
and shake off the dust of his feet for a testimony against 
them. But if their selfishness can be subdued, their par- 
simony overcome, and they be brought to feel the value 
of the gospel, and to support it ; how much better it will 
he for all concerned, than to fall into and pursue the 
halting, half-way, ruinous policy, which has been described. 

After what has been said, it will not be difficult to state 
the circumstances in which a minister may properly turn 
aside from his sacred duties, and engage, to some extent, 
in the business of the world. They must' be circum- 
stances of strong necessity ; — ^a necessity so strong, as to 
cut off all freedom of choice in the matter ; except that 
of choosing between two evils. To turn aside, at all, 
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from the duties of tbe ministry^ is a great eTil ia itselll 
There may be, however, and there sometimes is, a greater 
evil, which shall ju^ify an individual in making choies 
of the less. 

The Apostle Paul w^t fiorth on his excursions among 
the Gentiles, with no board of missions at home to sus- 
tain him. And though he often received c(Hitributionft 
from the churches he had gathered ; yet these resources 
sometimes failed him, and he had no alternative but to 
work With his own hands. In these circumstances, I 
suppose it was right for Paul to work ; keeping his heart 
intent, all the while, upon his great commission, and 
devoting himself to it to the utmost of his power. I sup^ 
pose it was right for Carey and Thomas, the first Baptist 
Missionaries to India, to support themselves, for a time, 
by the labor of their hands. They had no alternative but 
to do this, or to relinquish the field. I suppose ministers 
of the gospel in our own country are oflen placed in cir* 
cumstances, where it is right for them to labor, more or 
less, for a support. They occupy stations which they 
cannot think it their duty to leave, and in which they 
cannot be adequately sustained ; so that ^necessity is laid 
upon them to procure a livelihood, in part, by their own 
exertions. Such ministers. ought to feel, however, that 
they are placed in circumstances of peculiar danger, and 
that they have need to watch their deceitful hearts with 
double diligence. They are in danger of being secu- 
larized in their feelings and habits, and of becoming 
little more than mere men of the world. They are in 
danger of falling into such a state, that the course of life 
which was entered upon as a matter of necessity, shall be 
continued as a matter of choice. They may acquire 
property, and make themselves and their families com- 
fortable. They will be quite as likely to do this, as those 
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\ wKo ha?e more salaries^ and who hare less to do 
with the world. Their danger ia alJ in the. other direc- 
tion ; that while they are aorronndiag tbemselres with 
aecolar comforts, their minds and hearts are running to 
waste ; they are losing their character and influence as 
ministers ; and are becoming, as I said, little more tliaii 
mere men of business in the world. 

I conceiTC that nothing hut neces$ity, in the sense 
e]q>lained, can justify a minister in turning aside, even 
partially, from the duties of his office ; and the diveraoa 
should continue no l<mger than the necessity. As soon 
as Providence opens the way for it, let him joyfully 
renounce the world, and return, with renewed dil^nce 
and consecration, to the discharge of those holy, spiritual 
duties, which should have constituted the business, of 
his life. 

I have spoken at length of the circumstances under 
which a minister may, and may not relinquish, in partf 
the duties of his profession* Before closing, I mast add 
a few words in regard to the circumstances under which 
he may be justified in turning from them altogether. 

And here I would say, as before ; Let no man abandon 
the ministry through indolence. He may have the means 
of living in affluence and comfort, aside from his pro- 
fession ; and for this reason may conclude to relinquish 
it, and live at ease. But this certainly is a most unworthy. 
and insufficient excuse — such as his Lord and Master 
cannot approve. 

Nor can any man be justified in retiring from the min- 
istry, because he does not love its duties ; or loves other 
employments better ; or, in other words, because he does 
not think himself morally, spiritually fit for it. - It better 
becomes him to seek that fitness which he feels that he 
needs — seek it earnestly — seek it till he finds it, than 
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rasUy to break hu ordination vows, and gtre bimaelf up 
to the pursuits and pleasures of the world. 

As nothing but necessity can justify a minister in turn- 
ing aside but partially from the duties of his profession, 
so nothing short of an urgent necessity can justify him in 
relinquishing them altogether. When he was solemnly 
inducted into the ministry, by the imposition of hands 
and prayer, he was regarded as devoting himsdf to it for 
life. He accepted an office which he was never lightly 
or voluntarily to lay down. He entered into covenant 
with Christ and his church, that he would work in the 
gospel vineyard, so long as he had the ability and oppor- 
tunity. Now such engagements, surely, are not to be 
trifled with. They are not, for slight reasons, to be 
broken up. I suppose that God, in his providence, may 
create a necessity, that shall compel his ministering ser- 
vants to retire from their work ; but until such necessity 
ts created, and made clear, let them not dare to turn 
away from their holy profession. 

God may, and sometimes does, deprive ministers of 
health, and in this way, disqualify them for the duties of 
their office. They have not the abiKty to discharge 
these duties, and of course God does not require it. 

God often spares his ministering servants, till they are 
disqualified for public service by the infirmities of age. 
In these circumstances, the same voice which once called 
them to labor, now excuses them from it. 

Ministers sometimes find their way entirely hedged up. 
As ministers, they cannot go forward or backward. They 
cannot turn to the right hand, or the left. Of course, 
the providence of God calls on such men to stop.. They 
may weU stop. They mtghi to stop. Until God opens a 
door for them to labor as ministers, they are fully justified 
in serving him in some other way. 
31 
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I hare said Ihat mkoral disqaalificstkMis aiEe nol always 
a sufficient excose/or retiring fr<Hn the ministry ; because 
these may be of a nature to be overcome. - They imghtio 
be overcome. The cold heart should become warm. 
The hard heart should be melted. And the uninterested, 
vnfhiitful minister should become a faithful servant of his 
Lord. I would not be understood to say, however, that 
no moral disqualifications can ever excuse a man from 
farther service as a minister of Christ. A minister may 
fall so foully into sin — may make such utter shipwreck of 
character, that he can never be restored to bis former 
place. He may repent and be forgiven, as a brother in 
Christ; be may have a regular standing in the church; 
but he can do no more good, as a public teacher of relig- 
kxk He has disqualified himself for such a service; 
and if he is a modest, humble man, he will not aspire to 
it, or desire it. 

I remark <mce more : There are disqualifications for 
Ae ministry which are not of a moral or i^iritual nature. 
They belong not so much to the heart, as to the head; 
and are such as the subject of them has no power to 
overcome. Cases of this nature occasionally disclose 
themselves among the professed ambassadors of Jesus. 
Individuals get into the ministry, who have manifestly 
mistaken their calling. They can serve Christ in other 
capacities, but never to much purpose as public teachers 
^f religion. The providence of God will soon make it 
plain to such persons, that they are out of their^place, 
and will furnish them with a sufficient excuse for laying 
down a profeosion, which ought never to have been 
taken up. 

The whole course of remark in this lecture is fitted 
and intended to make the impression, that the act of 
receiving ordination, and becoming an accredited ambas- 
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sador of Jesas, is a very solemn act. The indiridual 
who takes this step is to be understood as committoig 
himself for life. He has put his hand to the plough, and 
must not look back. He has relinquished the ordinary 
pursuits of men, and consecrated himself to the duties of 
religion. And he is now to give himself whoify to tl^ese 
things. He is not to abandon them — not to turn from 
them, either wholly ot partially, but under the influence 
of a necessity which he cannot surmount. 

The Lord enlighten all his ministering servants, and 
ail those who dre looking Ica-waord to the sacred c^ce, 
that they may understand this solemn subjeet, and that 
they may so discharge the duties devolving on them, that 
they shall stand accepted in the day of the Lord Jesu& 
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JUmII* tfftUhfid p9wUr§i Uib0ri or what the pannanentty settled pester may, 
and may not, eipact fo r lUwsalf, and for otheia— in tUe life, and tke 
Aiture— as the froit of hit ezeitions. 

lit' a series of Lectures, I have consid^ed the necessary 
qualifications of pastors ; their ordiaation and settlement 
in the ministry ; their relations after settlement ; and the 
various duties resulting from these relations. I hare 
taken the importunity, also, of discussing several import- 
ant edkUeral questions, being more or less connected with 
the general subject 

In my Lecture on a settlement in the ministry, I 
remarked, that settlements should always be formed with 
a view to permanency, and should actually be made as 
permanent as possible. Unless where the providence of 
God interposes very specially and intelligibly to dissolve 
them, they should be contipued to the end of life. 

We will suppose now that a pastor is permanently and 
usefully settled over an affectionate people, and that his 
life and health are continued to the common age of man ; 
what are to be the results of his labors? Are these 
results worth living for t And in prospect of them, may 
an intelligent, pious, conscientious young man be justi^ 
fied in choosing the ministry as his profession, and 
devoting his life to its sacred duties ? These are very 
serious questions — ^well worth the consideration of every 
pastor, and of all who are anticipating the pastoral work. 

In the circumstances su^>osed, a pastor may not 
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ex{>ect riches, at least as the fruit of his ministerial labors ; 
but he may expect for himself and family the amfortSj 
the conveniences of life. Ministers are sometimes charged 
with preaching for money, and with fattening, growing 
rich, upon the earnings of their people. But this charge, 
I hardly need say, is as unfounded and foolish, as it is 
malicious. I have been extensively acquainted with pas- 
tors and ministers for the period of thirty years ; and in 
all this time, I never saw a minister or heard of one, who 
became rich on his salary. I have known a few rich min- 
isters ; but their riches have been acquired^ uniformly, in 
some other way. It is on this ground that I feel author- 
ized to say confidently : The settled pastor has no reas<Hi 
to expect riches, at least as the result of his ministerial 
labors. But though he may not expect wealth, unless he 
inherit it, or acquire it in some way aside firom his minis- 
try ; he may expect, he has a r^At to expect, his share of 
the comforts and conveniences of life. If he faithfully 
and' devotedly preaches the gospel, he may reasonably 
expect that he shall live of the gospel. If he ministeis 
to his people in spiritual things, he is entitled to partake 
of their caisnal things. If he devotes himself to his 
appropriate work, they will not let him suffer ; — ^much 
more, his Divine Master will not let him suffer. Accord- 
ingly (akhbugh, as I said, evangelical ministers have little 
wealth) there is prol>ably less suffering among them firom 
palpable |Hwerly, than in the same number of any other 
class or profession. What the Psalmist said, in his day, 
may id general be said of good ministers taw : *' I have 
been young, and now am old ; yet have I not seen the 
righteofUfl forsaken, or his seed begging bread." 

Again ; faithfiil pastors have no reason to expect maeh 
woridfy hmutr; but they may expect honors and influence 
of a vastly higher and more desirable character. Worldly 
31» 
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honors thef are BOt to expect, becanse, in the first place, 
tbej are not loarldfy mm. They are not in the path of 
promotion — not in the way to secure honors of this nature. 
Or if thej were, and were devotedly pious and faithful 
as Christians, it is not at all likely that the world would 
honor them. If a holy angel was to become incarnate, 
and appear as a man among men on the earth ; he would 
not be likely to be promoted to seats of worldly honor and 
power. He would not seek such promotion ; nor would 
he be enough a favorite with worldly men to induce them 
to bestow it. Said our Sariour to his disciples, '' If ye 
were of the world, the world would love its own ; but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen yon 
out of the world, therefore, the world hateth you.'* 

But it is of little account to the faithful minister of 
Christ, that the honors of the world arie not before him. 
He has higher honors in proi^ecf — those which come, not 
from man, but from God only. The honor of being an 
accredited servant of the Lord Jesus Christ — an ambas- 
sador of the King of kings-— of acting under a commission 
from him, and of gathering souls into his kingdom ; these 
are honors, in his estimation, vastly beyond any that this 
world can bestbw. Then, if he is faithful, he may expect 
a degree of infloence^CAris^'oit influence, among men, 
as great as he could on the whole desire. His learning, 
his wisdom, his holy character, his consistent example, 
his sacred c^ce, his kindness to all men whether friends 
ait enemies, his unwearied efibrts to do good, — ^these all 
combine to give bin! an tii/ftience— an influence of tbe 
l>est and most salutary kind, as strong as any good man 
will ever covet — as strong as can be safely trusted to his 
hands. 

I remark again; mere wotidfy pleasures the fiuthlol 
pastor does not expect. He has no heart for them. He 
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would not enjoy theni, even if they were plaeed within his 
reach. But to pleasures of a holier, purer character, he 
is not a stranger. The pleasures of Christian society 
and intercourse — ^the pleasures of a good conscience-^ 
the pleasures of frequent communion with God — ^the 
pleasure of laboring for Christ in such ways as to enjoy 
his conscious approbation — ^the pleasure of seeing the 
work of the Lord promoted, and souls saved, through his 
own instrumentality ; — ^these are pleasures, to which the 
devoted pastor may confidently look forward, and of 
which he is in present possession. And with enjoyments 
such as these in possession and prospect, he may well 
forego the low pleasures of earth. He may well respond 
to all their blandishments, " I send the joys of earth 
away." 

Thus far I have had in view the results of pastoral 
labor to the individual personal^ ; — ^what he may, and 
may not, expect as the present fruit of his labor to himself. 
It is time that we inquire as to results, which he may 
hope to witness around him. These are such as the 
following: 

1. A population distinguished for inieUigence, morality, 
and thrift. " Godliness," we are told, " is profitable 
unto all things ; having the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to eome." The stated preaching 
of the gospel by an intelligent, faithful pastor, tends, in 
many ways, to promote the temporal advantage of those 
who enjoy it. It does this, by promoting order, civiliza- 
tion, and refinement; by forming a correct public 
sentiment ; by discountenancing every species of vice 
and crime ; by elevating and sustaining the standard of 
morals. In this way, there soon comes to be a public 
eonsdenee. Whatever is palpably sinfu^ becomes disrep- 
utable ; while the things that are true, and honesty and 
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joflt, and pare, and loreHj, and of good report, are held 
in honor. 

At the same time that the goapel is prodocing these 
effects upon the morals of a community, it is tending also 
to inform and enlighten it. The beloved, devoted pastor, 
is the friend and patron of general education. He 
encourages reading, and introduces books; he exerts 
such an inilaence as he can, and often a very powerful 
and salutary influence, upon the public schools ; he cir- 
culates intelligence upon all useful subjects. Under the 
silent, steady, strong influence of such causes as he is 
able to put in motion, his people become intelligent and 
virtuous; and as a necessary consequence, are thrifty 
and prosperous. The maxim of Solomon, that " right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people," is as true on a small, as it is on a large scale. 
It is as true of a parish as it is of a kingdom. I once 
knew a man who had travelled extensively through New 
England, who said that it was easy to discover where 
good ministers were settled, by the appearance of the 
farms md fences. Now all this may have been true ; — 
not that good ministers often preach about farms and 
fences ; but an influence goes forth from the pulpit, which 
reaches to the whole business of life; prompting that 
every secular, as well as spiritual duty, whether in the 
house, or in the field, in the shop of the mechanic, or in 
the warehouse of the merchant, be done promptly, faith- 
fully, and well. 

People sometimes think that they are too poor to sup- 
port the stated ministrations of the gospel. The proba- 
bility is, that they are too poor to do without them. The 
gospel would be worth more to them than the expense of 
it, even in a secular point of view. It is the vices of 
men, and not their religions prifileges, which make them 
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poor. It costs as much, often, to support one vice, as 
half a dozen preachers. If therefore, by supporting the 
gospel, they can cut. off the expensiveness of vice, the 
saving will be gjeat, every way. There will be a saving 
of time, of property, of character, of every thing, which 
ought to have weight with a rational mind. 
. But I find that I am wandering from the point in hand. 
What I wish to show is^ and the remarks already made 
are more than sufBcient to show it, that the intelligent, 
faithful pastor, in prosecuting his labors among a people 
from year to year, may expect to do them much good, not 
only spiritually, >ut. temporally. He may expect to si3e 
order, refinement, . intelligence, promoted; and vice, 
vanity, and folly, checked. He may expect to see them 
becomijig> under his influence, a wise, a sober, an industri- 
ous, ft moral, and of course a prosperous and Aoppy people. 
2. He may expect, secondly, to witness continual 
tokens of thfi Spirit* s presence and power among his 
people, in revivals of religion, in the edification and 
growth of Christians, and in the conviction and conver- 
sion of sinners. Christ's ministers are encouraged, by 
express promises, that if they persevere and are faithful 
in their work, they ** shall both save themselves, and 
them that hear them ;" and that if they '* go forth weep- 
ing, bearing precious seed, they shall come again rejoicing, 
bringing their sheaves with them." In greater or less 
degree, these promises have been verified to Christ's 
faithful ambassadors in all ages. They are specially so in 
our own age — an age distinguished by revivals of religion, 
and by the rapid advancemeot of Christ's kingdom in 
the earth. The pastor, in these days, who stands in his 
lot, and is diligent and iaithful in the discharge of his 
duties — preaobing the wot d — being instant in season and 
out of season-^waming and teaching every man — ^wtll 
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not be suffered to labor in Tain, and to spend his strength 
for nought. He will hare the satisfaction of knowing, 
that he is " a worker together with God." He will see 
the tokens of the Spirit's presence with him ; he will feel 
them, often, in his own heart. As he mingles With the 
pious of his flock, he will see that they are growing in 
knowledge and in grace ; — ^that they arc becoming more 
intelligent, consistent, established, faithful, more instant 
in prayer, and more ready to every good word and work. 
And as he converses with his impenitent hearers, he will 
perceive that the word dispensed is tal|:ing effect upon 
their hearts. One and another is inqnirmg; some are 
distressed ; and here and there is an individual coming 
forth from the blindness and darkness of nature, into the 
light of spiritual day. These are cheering, glorious fruits 
of pastoral effort ; but occasionally, and perhaps not 
unfrequently, he has the privilege of witnessing greater 
things than these. ; The Spirit is poured out in rich 
effiasion, and converts are multiplied, as the drops of the 
dew. ProfesflOM of religion are humbled and engag^ ; 
the doubting and trembling are comforted ; the wandering 
are reclaimed ; and sinners in great numbers — the hard- 
ened, the vicious, the careless, the worldly^ the aged, 
the. middle aged, and the yoimg, are brought to rejoice 
together in the hopes and consolations of the gospel. 
Such scenes it is the privilege of the devoted pastor not 
unfrequently to witness. And more than this, be may 
rejoice in them, asHhe results, in great measure under 
God, of his own humble instrumentality. In this view, 
who would not wish to be a pastor t Who, thu% is in my 
good measure prepared for it in mind and heart, but 
would prefer to labor in this blessed employment, rather 
than in any other in which it is possible for ar mortal to 
engage? 
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3. As a further result of his faithful labors^ the pastor 
may expect to see his church continually strengthened 
and increased, — A variety of causes are ever operating to 
weaken and diminish a church. Its aged members and 
others, its pillars and ornaments, are frequently taken 
away by death. Some change their residence, and are 
removed to other parts of the vineyard. While some 
make shipwreck of their profession, and are excluded. 
But notwithstanding the steady operation of these causes, 
the faithful pastor has the privilege, in almost all cases, 
of seeing his church not only sustained and perpetuated^ 
but enlarged. In ordinary times, individuals are coming 
in, one after another, to take the places of those that are 
removed. While in the great harvest seasons of which I 
have spoken, converts are seen flocking to the standard 
of Christ, like flying clouds and doves to their windows. 
In these ways, the breaches that are made upon the church^^ 
by instances of mortality and other causes, are more than 
made up, and th^ body is continually increased and 
strengthened. This is another of the pastor's comforts, 
as he advances in years, and the fathers and mothers in 
his Israel are removed, to see the children coming forward 
and taking their places, and the church, by their means^ 
perpetuated and increased. 

4. It should be noticed among the happy results of the 
faithful labors of the pastor, that he is permitted to see 
the power of religioa continually exemplified, in the cou" 
sistent lives and happy deaths of individuals among his 
people. — To be sure, he is sometimes constrained to 
witness developements of a very different character ; — 
departures from the faith, unchristian deportment, hard- 
ness and bitterness among brethren, and coldness and 
formality in the service of Christ. But these things do 
not surprise him, though they deeply pain him. They 
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are the Ter j things of which he is farewarned in the 
Scriptures, and which hare heen witnessed by apostles 
and holy men in every period of the charch. Nor do 
they prevent the satisfaction with which he contemplates 
the ripened fruits of the Spirit, presenting themselves in 
clusters all around him. In his preaching, he is accus- 
tomed to speak of the good influences of religion, leading 
to propriety and consistency of deportment, to holiness of 
heart and life. He is accustomed to speak also of the 
power of religion, to sustain the soul in the most trying 
circumstances ; to comfort it under the greatest afflic- 
tions ; to give it the victory even over the king of terrors. 
It is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore, that he wit- 
nesses, and has the privilege of pointing out to others, 
just those results, in actual developement, which he had 
before so often described. The doctrine and the experi- 
ment in this case agree, and by the latter, the former is 
illustrated, confirmed, and settled. Nothing is more hon- 
orable to religion, or more calculated to rec<Hnmend and 
enforce it, than to see it exemplified, in the manner here 
pointed oat. And this the good pastor may see contin- 
ually. He may see it more and more, the longer he lives, 
and the farther his opportunities of observation extend. 

5. It should be farther remarked, that the good results 
of the faithful pastor's labors extend beyond the limits of 
his own parish. — We have seen, in the course of these 
Lectures, that the pastor has important duties to dis- 
charge, not only to his own church and people, but to 
other churches, and other ministers ; and even to churches 
and ministers of other denominations. In a lower sense 
than the great Apostle of the Gentiles, but yet in some 
sense, he may truly say, "I am a debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians ; both to the wise and the 
unwise." He has duties to perform for the church in 
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general, and even for the tohole world. If he is diligent 
and faithful in the performaace of these duties, he will 
not be left here, more than among his own people, to 
labor in vain. The fruits of his labor will appear ; and 
as he advances in years aid in usefulness, they will be 
witnessed both by himself and others. The late Presi* 
dent Edwards, and John Newton, and Thomas Scott, and 
Andrew Fuller, and Doctors Bellamy, Hopkins, and 
Emmons, were all of them pastors, whose efforts were 
blessed among their own people; and yet we should have 
but a very limited view of the results of their labors, 
were we to confine them to their own people. A good 
influence went forth from their studies, their labors, which 
has extended all over Protestant Christendom, and which 
will extend to generations yet unborn. And although 
every good pastor may not be able to spread his influence 
so widely, yet he can hardly fail to spread it more or less, 
and to witness the results of it, beyond the limits of his 
own charge. 

6. The permanently settled pastor (and it is the case of 
such that I now contemplate) may expect to di^ peace- 
fully, in the midst of a kind, affectionate people, and that 
his dust will quietly sleep with theirs. And there is some* 
thing exceedingly pleasant in this ideft ; that thi6 indif idud 
who has long watched for the souls of apeopli^-^htt heea 
their instructor, their example, their guide, their friend, 
and to whom many among them look up ss to their spir* 
itual father — ^that when his strength is gone, 8^ hii 
labors are ended, he should die in the midst of those 
whom he has so faithfully served. By precept and ezaini* 
pie he has taught tl^m how to live ; it is meet that, in his 
own person, he should teach them how to die. It 16 meet, 
too, that his dust should repose with theirs ; that with 
theirs it may rise, in the resurrection oi the jast. I bare 
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said that there is something exceedingly pleasant in ih]$ 
whole idea. By the fathers of New England it was so 
regarded, both theoretically and practically. Go into the 
central, the principal graye-yards, in almost any of the 
older towns and parishes in New England, and jou will 
find a vast congregation, of all ages and of both sexes, 
quietly resting in their graves together ; and in the midst 
of them you will find the tombs of their successive pastors. 
Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their deaths they 
were not divided. In the slumbers of the tomb they are 
united ; and all those who embraced that goqpel which 
their faithful pastors once proclaimed, shall be united in 
heavenly places forever. But this leads me to remark, 

7. That the results of faithfiil pastoral labor are not 
confined to the present world. They reach far away info 
eternity, and will be realized and rejoiced in, in heavenly 
{daces forever. When the labors of the faithful minister 
are closed, and he appears in the other world, he may 
expect to meet a large number, more or less, who through 
his instrumentality have been saved firom death, and who 
will be his joy and crown of rejoicing through eternal 
ages. And O what a consolation is this ! What a resuH 
is this, to flow from the toihs of a few years on earth! 
What other labor in this world can compare, in this 
respect, with that of the devoted minister of Christ T 
Worldly men, by their efforts, often produce great present 
results. They erect splendid temples and monuments; 
they lay the foundation, it may be, of empires ; they make 
important discoveries in science and art Bat all these 
things, firom their very nature, and firom their connection 
with this fleeting, changing world, are temporary. They 
cannot endure. In a little while, they will be as though 
they had never been. Where now are some of the 
proudest monuments of the ancient world— the high walls 
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of Nineveh; the towers of Babylon; the ships of Tar- 
shish and of Tyre ; the palaces and temples of lofty 
Troy ? And where will be all the monuments of earth, 
and with them the vast globe itself, when it shall have 
wheeled its circuits a few more years ? God, in his word, 
has told us where. ** The day of the Lord will come, as 
a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth aisa, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt tfp." 2 Pet. 3 : 10. Such is the speedy 
termination of all things merely earthly. But the results 
of the toils of the devoted pastor will endure forever. 
He rears a monument which the current of years cannot 
undermine ; which the tooth of time can never deface. 
The fruits of his labors, conflicts, and prayers, he will 
behold around him in the high places of heaven ; they 
will constitute his joy and crown of rejoicing forever and 
ever. 

8. I mention but another result of the pastor's faithful 
labors on earth ; and this is the richest of them all. He 
shall be accepted, at last, of the Lord Jesus Christ ; shall 
be welcomed home to the mansion, the resting place pre- 
pared ibr him; shall be received to the distinguished 
rewards of those who have turned many to righteousness, 
and shine as a star in the firmament of heaven forever. 
Not the smallest service done for Christ in this world, 
shall ever lose its reward. The giving of a cup of cold 
water to a suffering disciple, because he is a disciple of 
Christ, will be remembered and rewarded, in the final day. 
Much more shall the labors of the faithful, devoted minis- 
ter of Christ — one who has toiled long in the vineyard, 
and borne the burthen and heat of the day — ^who has 
endured, and had patience, and for his sake has labored, 
and not fiunted ;--4nttch more shall such an one be wel- 
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corned at the last^ and reeetre a crown of righteousness 
that fadeih not away. 

The glories of the blessed in heaven seem to be pro- 
portioned to the conflicts through which the j have passed, 
and the sufferings they have endured, in the service of 
their Master. ** One of the elders said unto roe^ Who 
are these, that are arrayed in white robes and wlunce came 
ikty f And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said unto me. These are they that have come out of greai 
tribukUim^ and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the lamb/' Here is strong encour- 
agement, not only for confessors and martyrs, but for 
tried, troubled^ eare-wemy afUcted pastors. Toil on, 
brethren, Sut a little farther ; be iaithfbl to accomplish, 
as hirelings, your day ; and you serve a Master who will 
not forget yoo. He holds out to, you already crowns of 
righteousness, which shall soon be placed upon your now 
aching heads. And let each one see to it, that his is 
a crown of meuy stars ; and that he is entitled to the dis- 
tinguished rewards of those who have turned many to 
righteousness. 

In stating the results of faithful pastoral labor, I have 
not disguised that the ministry has its trials— often sore 
trials. I have not said that, in no cases, is it followed by 
results of an unpleasant character. So far from this» in 
much that has been said, it is implied, that this is even so. 
But then it should be remembered, that these are but the 
trials of the way. They are all temporary. If met in 
the right spirit and manner, they cannot injure us. On 
the contrary, they are sure to work for our good, and for 
the general good. Paul had many trials in accomplishing 
his ministry, but he learned to rejoice in them ; for they 
were always salutary to himself personally, and be feand 
them often turning to the furtherance of the goq;>eL 



LECTURE XXVII. 377 

On the whole, then, I appeal to all who hear me, and to 
all who read these pages, whether it is not a great privi- 
lege to be a gospel minister ; whether '* he who desires 
the office of a bishop does not desire a good work." As 
to the dignity and glory of the Master we serve ) as to 
the holy, spiritual, elevated nature of the employment in 
which we engage ; as to the richness, and ever during 
permanency of the results produced ; as to the value of the 
reward promised and soon to be bestowed ; what other 
work on earth can compare with this ? What other office 
so responsible and glorious 1 It was an object with Paul 
to magnify his office, not only by thinking and speaking 
highly of it, but by honoring it in his daily deportment, 
and by faithfully -discharging its appropriate (luties. By 
the same methods, may all the members of this beloved 
Seminary learn to magnify that holy office to which they 
aspire ; that so they may prove themselves the genuine 
successors of the Apostles and primitive ministers of 
Jesus, and be admitted, at last, to share with them the 
honors of their Master's Kingdom. Amen. 



